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HE riſe and origin of the moſt valuable 
part of human knowledge 1s chiefly deri-- 
ved from the great variety of wholeſome in- 
ſtructions in all profitable and polite literature, 
which our anceſtors have delivered, in order to- 
improve and enrich the minds of their poſterity ;; 
and their doctrines and principles are ſo agreeable: 
to reaſon and the moſt ſerious ſentiments of man- 


kind, as to afford the greateſt advantages, and 


the happieſt and moſt beneficial effects. For, 
by reaſon of theſe golden remains of antiquity,, 
we are eaſily made acquainted with the laws of 
nations, the duties of civil ſociety, and the prin- 
ciples. of true religion, wherein not only the 
weighty affairs of the government of the world, 
the greateſt and moſt important concerns in this; 
life, are wholly included, but with which our 
intereſt in that to come is cloſely connected, And 
that the judicious reader may in a little time, 
and without difficulty, reap the benefit of what. 
is thus deſigned for his good, we here preſent. 


him. with this work, being a magazine of choice 


moral precepts, grave admonitions, divine ſen- 
tences, with an abundance of very edifying and. 
political maxims for the true regulation + 
ral conduct; the whole containing not only 
uſeful and excellent matter, but the quinteſſence 
of What is delivered in the works of the moſt 


eminent writers, with many illuſtrious examples 


A 3, 


a 


ö 


(v4; 1 
of the greateſt and moſt noble virtues, together 
with their rules of patience, humility, juſtice, 
&c. which have been by all civilized nations, 
always deſervedly celebrated and eſteemed, be- 
ing cleanſed and refined from the dregs of pa- 
ganiſm. | 


War we have here collected are laid down 
Juſt as delivered to us by the ancients, in a na- 
_ tural, diſtin, and eaſy ſtile: The ſentences are 
copious, in pleaſing brevity, each carrying with 
it a kind of lofty ſtate and majeſty, and flowing 
with a delightful elegancy, and banquetting-hke 
variety, all ſweetened with ſundry moving, lively 
and apt fimilitndes. What can be more edify- 
ing than to converſe with, and be adviſed by, the 
wiſeſt men of all ages; and how ineſtimable is 
the worth and excellency of knowledge; but 
how inexcufable are the errors that are com- 
mitted through ignorance, which might have 
been with eaſe avoided? Here you have the 
plaineſt directions, and the ſureſt guide to know- 
ledge, with the readieſt method to the attaining 
the moſt commendable qualities that adorn 
the honeſt and good. The main deſign of this 
treatiſe is to repreſent unto you the amiableneſs 
of virtue, and the odiouſneſs of vice; the wiſ- 
dom of righteouſneſs, and the folly of fin; the 
conſequences of vice are the hatred of all good 
men here, and everlaſting deſtruction hereafter; 
whereas virtue gains the favour of virtuous per- 
fons in this life, and eternal happineſs: in the 
World to come. 23 0,0 | - MY 3 
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Andrew M*Donogh, London 
J. Douglas, Worceſter 
Mrs. Cath. Douglas, Briſtol 
George Dounton, Bath 
Henry Drake, Barnſtaple 


Miſs — 


George Drayton, Gloceſter 
John Sewand Dredge, Sarum 
Jacob Dudden, jun. Warminſter 
Francis Duderidge, Bridgwater 
Joſhua Dudley, Briſtol 
Nathaniel Dudley, Birmingham 
Edward Dugdale, Briſtol 
Samuel Dunn, Bath 

Thomas Dunn, Gloceſter 

Mrs. Duncomb, Briſtol 

David Duncomb, Briſtol 

Manly Dunſcombe, Tiverton 
Martin Dunsford, Tiverton 


Tito Durell, Poole 
David Durell, Poole 
Richard Duſt, Briſtol 
Lawrence Dyer, Briſtol 
Caleb Dyer, Exeter 

G. Dyer, Exeter . 
Joſeph Dyſon, wr al 


MR. William Earle, Bath 

George Eaton, Briſtol 
Amos Edmonds, Birmingham 
William Edmunds, Briſto 
John Edwards, Briſtol 
Thomas Edwards, Briſtol 
Samuel Edwards, Briſtol 
John Edwards, Briſtol 
Philip Edwards, Chippenbam 
John Edy, Briſtol 
Maſter John Edy, Briſtol 
William Elderton, Sarum 
Thomas Elems, Wells 
Thomas Elford, Briſtol 
Joſeph Ellford, Bath 
Thomas Elliott, Briſtol 
John Elliott, Torrington 
James Ellis, joiner, Exeter 
John Ellis, Bilſton 

William 
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William Elſton, South-Molton William Fox, Willinall ö 
William Emblen, Weſtbury Miſs Phillis Foxwell, Shipton- 


John England, Briſtol Mallet 
L Mrs. Hannah England, Bath John France, Mancheſter 
Edward Erwood, Devizes + | Thomas Francis, Cowes, Iſle of 
Thomas Ethell, Wolverbampton Wight = ; 
William Evans, Wolverhampton George Franklin, Briſtol — 
Aaron Evans, Briſtol Thomas Freeman, Bridgwater : 
William Evans, Briſtol William Freeman, Bridgwater 
David Evans, Exeter j William French, Friſt-l 
Richard Everett, Devizes John Freer, Birmi. gham 
William Eves, London Abraham Frizweli, Br ſtol þ 
Mrs. Eyre, Bath Benjamin Frogatt, & rmingham 
James Eyre, Coventry Cornelius Fry, Briſtl 
Natuanicl Eyre, Mancheſter J. Fryer, Bewdl 
1 Madam Fulford, Barnſtaple 


MX William Fabine, Andover Furnell, Marloro', Wilts 
Nathaniel Falkner, Oxford + ] Joſiah Fuſſell, Briſtol 
Matthew Falkner, Mancheſter joſeph Fuſkll, Wells 

Thomas Farmer, Ludlow G 

Pleaſant Fenn, Cowes, Ifle of | MIR. Abraham Gadd, Briftol 


Wight Henry Gadſield, Witney 
Mrs. Mary Fenton, Bridowater William Gale, Briſtol 
William Feepound, Stafford Sermon Gaisford, Briſtol 
Martin Fiander, Poole Samuel Gannidge, Worceſter 
John Fiander, Lymington William Gaat, Briſtol 
B. Fiddes, Sarum William Gardner, Stroudwater 
——Fidkin, Bewdley | John Gardner, Faulkland, ncar 
Thomas Ficidhouſe, Wolverhamp- Bath | 
ton | William Garnfey, Briſtol 


Abraham Fieldin g, Warminſter Edmund Garvey, Bath 
John Fildes, Upton-upon-Severn William Gaſt, Sarum 


Benjamin Fiſher, Stroudwater The Rev. John Gaunt, Birmiag- 
Bartholomew Fiſher, Witney ham | 
William Fiſher, Briſtol Andrew Gaylard, Briſtol 
Ralph Fletcher, Gloceſter William 888 
Thomas Fletcher, Burford : Thomas Gee, Briſtol | 
James Fletcher, Briſtol Thomas Geere, jun. Chicheſter 
Philip Fletcher, Briſtol James Geriſa, Briſtol, 2 books 
Mrs. Alies Floud, Exeter James Getley, Briftol 
Thomas Floud, Exeter Henry Gibbs, currier, Barnſtaple - 
Nicholas Floud, Dartmouth James Gill, Cowes, Ifle of Wigte - : 
Thomas Flower, Briſtol Charles Giil, Bath _ | 5 
Miſs Rebecca Fly, Taunton George Gilbert, Tiverton 
nenjamin Follett, Topſham I Thomas Giles, Briſtol 
Alderman Ford, Bath | Edward Giles, Briſtet. 
Robert Ford, Bridgwater Jobn Gittoe, Briſtol | 
Alexander Forſyth, Sarum Tifs Mary Glajes, Birmingnam 
Joſeph Foſter, Birmingham Roger Glandfil, Briſtol - 
John Foſter, Bath John Glanvill, Exeter 
The Rev. Aaron Foſter, Wells Miſs 8. Glafs, Briſto! 
The Rev. James Foſter, Sarum Thomas Gloves, Coventry 
The Rev, William Foot, Briſtol Thomas Gliddon, Oakhampton 
&corge Fownes, Briſtol R. Goad!'5, 5nerborne | 
liam l = | "The 


* 
=: 


'The Rev. Peter Good, Romſey 
Ralph Good, Ringwood 
James Goddard, jun. Sarum 
Samuel Godden, Bradford 
William Godfrey, Exeter 
Philip Godſal, London 
T. Goolden, Worceſter 
- Joſeph Gordon, Eſq; Bath 
Thomas Gorle, Worceſter 
Richard Gorle, Worceſter - 
William Gorton, Briſtol 
John Gorton, Briſtol 
John Gorton, Mancheſter . 
John Goſs, Teingmouth, Devon 
James Gough, Briſtol 
James Gough, Mancheſter 
John Gould, Briſtol | 
John Grafton, Rowington, War- 
wickſhire 
William Grane, Worceſter 
Joſeph Granger, Bath 
Archibald Grant, Chicheſter 


Thomas Grantham, jun. Wood- 


ſtock | 
Mrs. Graves, Worceſter 
James Greaves, Birmingham 
William Gregſon, Mancheſter 
Thomas Green, - New-ſtreet, Bir- 
mingham Fong; 
Thomas Green, Snow-hill, Bir- 
mingham [pars 
Thomas Green, Wolverhampton 
John Green, Stafford 
Joſhua Green, Mancheſter 
Robert Green, Wofceſter | 
Richard Green, Gloceſter 
William Green, Briſtol 
Gearge Green, Briſtol 
William Green, Havant 
Mits Suſan Green, Wolverhampton 
Richard Greening, Ware, near 
Torrington 
George Greenway, Chippenham 
Francis Grevile, Briſtol 
Robert Gribble, Barnſtaple 
Mrs. Grice, Birmingham 
—riſſin, Lavington, Wilts 
Edward Griffith, Kidderminſter 
Mrs. M. Griffiths, Barnſtaple 
The Rev. Tha. Griffiths, Bufford 
William Griffiths, Walſall 
Jobs Grime, Stroudwater 
Joſeph Grimes, Briſtol 
bert Griſt, Briſtol 


| 


Daaiel Harrold, Exeter 
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Thomas Grood, Oakhampton 
Thomas Grove, Bilſton 
Kingſmill Grove, Briſtol 
Robert Grundy, Mancheſter 
Barnett Gueſt, Birmingham 
Joſeph Gueſt, — 
Thomas Gueſt, Bath 
Henry Guillingham, Rin 
John Gunſton, Eſq; Illminſter, 
Somerſet | 


Thomas Guy, Chicheſter 
Philip's-Norton, | 


John Gwiliim, 
Somerſet 


Martin Gye, Bath 
| H 
MR. Andrew Haberfield, Bridg 


. water 

Thomas Hadley, Birmingham 

Miſs Sarah Hadley, Birmingham 

Mrs. Cath. Hale, Stone 

Capt. Hale, Exeter 

H. Hale, Briſtol 

Edward Hallett, Bath 

Henry Hallett, Briſtol 

Charles Hall, Andover 

Roger Hall, Andover 

William Halls, Bideford 

Tames Hallows, Birmingham 

Joſeph Ham, Exeter 

Rev. William Hammond, Rector 
of Shaftſbury 


Henry Hammond, Worceſter 
Iſaac Hann, Bridgwater 
George Hannaſord, Briſtol 


John Hanniforth, Lymington 


| Iſaac Hancock, Taunton 


Thomas Handcock, Bath 
Richard Handford, Briſtol 
Thomas Hands, Birmingham 
Nathan-Hanks, Stroudwater 
John Hanſon, Bilſton 

John Williams Harding, Briſtol 
Richard Hardman, Worceſter 


| Mrs. Sarah Harewell, Circnceſter 


John Harris, Bath 

Joſeph Harris, Kidderminſter 
Mrs. Mary Harris, Bridgwater 
James Harris Bideford 


John Harriſon, Stratford on-Avon 


James Harriſon, Warrington 
Miſs Eliz. Harrifon, Liverpool 
Miſs Ann Harriſon, Liverpool 
Mrs. Jane Harley, Walſall 


Kumphrey 


Humphrey Harper, Mancheſter 
Thomas Harper, Sarum 

Abiez. Harper, Briſtol 

gamucl Harper, Briſtol 

james Hart, Briſtol 

Henry Hart, Briſtoi 

William Hart, Bradford 

Richard Hart, Exeter 
Edward Hart, Wolverhampton 
Rev. Mr. Harte, canon of Windſor 
William Hartland, Briſtol 

Miſs Hartnoll, Tiverton 

John Hartnoll, Barnſtaple 

Samuel Harvey, jun. Birmingham 
Samuel Harward, Tewkeſbury 
James Haſſal, Kiddermiaſter 
Richard Hatt, Briſtol 

Narciſſus Hatherley, Bideford 
John Hathway, Briſtol 

William Hawkes, Eſq; Birming- 


ham | 
The Rev. William Hawkes, Bir- 
mingham 
William Hawkins, Bridgwater 
John Haydon, Briſtol 
William Haydon, Bath 
Thomas Hayhurſt, Briſtol 
Joſeph Hayter, jun. Sai um 
Richard Hayward, Briſtol 
Philip Hayward, Briſtol 
Samuel Hazard, Bath 
Benjamin Hazell, Gloceſter 
Mis Mary Heard, Bideford 
Hiram Heath, Birmin 
Thomas Heath, Barnſtaple 
Matthew Heathfield, Woodbury, 
Devon 
B. S. Heaton, Birmingham 
Thomas Hedges, Briſtol 
Mrs. Hedges, Bath 
Capt, Conway Heighington, Briſtol 
William Heely, Birmingham 
Mrs. Henſhaw, Liverpool 
Col. Hering, Bath | 
William Herne, London 
James Hewitt, Wolverhampton 
William H. Heywood, Bideford 
Iaac Hibbard, Briſtol 
Titus Hibbert, Mancheſter 
Edward Hicks, Cork, in Ireland 
William Hicks, joiner, Exeter 
Miſs Hide, Worceſter 
Joleph Higginſon, Coventry 
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| Daniel Hill, Birmin 

William Hill, Bilſton | 
Wiiliam Hill, Wolverhampton 
Richard Hill, Worceſter : 
Richard Hill, Briſtol 


I William Hill, Bath 


Mus. Hill, Bath 

Philip Hill, Barnſtaple 

Thomas Hill, Exeter 

| Chriſtopher Bill, Exeter 

Edmund Hilliard, London 
Thomas Hillier, Frome 

Thomas Hinton, London 

Henry Hinxman, Sarum 

Miſs Bidlake Hiorn, Torrington 

John Hippiſley, Shipton-Mallet 

Michael Hird, Briſtol 

Hirtzel, Exeter 

John Hobbens, Walſall 

Thomas Hobbins, Worceſter 

The Rev. Jeffery Hobbs, South- 

Molton 

Geo. Hobbs, jun. South-Molton 

William Hood, Newport, Salcp 

Thomas Hodge, Tiverton 

Daniel Ho 2 Stroud ater 
Joſeph Hol „jun. Briſtol 

Ralph Holden, Briſtol 

oſeph Holder, Upton-on-Severn 

William Holdſtock, Bath. | 

| Rev. William Hole, South-Molton 


| Wm. Hole, Briſtol 


The Worſhipful Lewis Hole, mayor 
of South-Molton 
Thomas Hale, Taviſtock 
William Holme, Stockport 
Roger Holmes, Walſall 
William Hollingworth, Stockpor t 
Thomas Holloway, Bridgwater 
Wm. Holt, Stial, near Stockport 
William Homer, Bilſton 
John Hooper, Briſtol 

ohn Hopper, Briſtol 
fohn Hopkins, Briſtol 
Lewis Hopkins, Bromyard, Here» 
fordſhire 
William Huptor, Briſtol 
Charles Horne, Birmingham 
Thomas Horner, Stockbridge 
Joſeph Hornblower, Birmin 
John Horſey, Ringwood 
Joſeph Hoult, Mancheſter 
William Houndle, Barnſtaple 


Thomas Highgway, Birmingham 


Mrs. Sarah Houſham, Bridgwater 


a a James 


— 


James Howard, Bideford 
Robert Howarth, Mancheſter 
Matthew Howel', Briſtol 
Thomas Howell, Bath 
Thomas Howſe, Cirenceſter 
Hubbuck, Marlbro', Wilts 
George Huckelbridge, Bath 
_ Hudden, Pos 

rs Hughes, Coventry | 
William Hughes, Worceſter 
Joſeph Hughes, Briſtol 
Pieph Hughes, Bath 
William Hull, Sarum 
— Hull, Briſtol 
Thomas Humphris, Gloceſter 
Robert Humphrys, Upton-upon- 

Severn 
en Humphrys, Frome 
omas Humphreys, Bridgwater 

Joſeph Hun os Wt 

oſeph Hunt, London 
Edward Hunt, Birmingham 
Richard Hunt, Park- ſtreet, Walſall 
Richard Hunt, cooper, Walſall 
James Hunt, B wford 
George Hunt, Woodſtock 
Richard Hunt, Bradford 
Joſeph Hunt, Exeter 
Hunt, Endford, Wilts 
John Hunt, Barnſtable . 
Joſeph Hurley, Bedminſter, So- 

merſet | 
William Hurne, Briſtol 
William Hurſt, Upton-on-Severn 
George Huſſey, Winborae 
Robert Huſſey, Havant 
John Hutchiaſon, Stourbridge 
John Hyatt, London 
James Hyatt, Shipton-Malet 
John Hyde, Poole 
Charles Hyde, Stockport 
Jon. Hyde, Stockport 

I 


MN William Jackman, Andover 
John Jackſon, Birmingham 

Philip James, London 

Benjamin James, Stratford-upon- 

Avon | 

John James, Briſtol 

William James, Briſtol 

Jeremiah James, Bath 

Mrs Mary James, Bridgwater 

. Junney, Adlington, Che- 
ire 
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Thomas Jefferſon, Bridgnorth 
| Thomas ſ[eftett, Woodſtock 
John Jeffery, Ringwood 
Charles Jennings, Briſtol 
W. L Jennings, Briſtol 
Daniel ſenkins, Exiſtol 
John Jeſſon, Wolverhampton 
John Jevon, Tipton, Staffordſhire 
ohn Jewell, Bideford 
homas lliffe, Coventry 
John Ircledon, Bideford 
T. Ingram, Birmingham 
Maſter Francis Inman, 
Henry Johns, Briſtol 
4 Joſeph Johnſon, Exeter 
Robert Joh nſon, Bideford - 
Nathaniel Johnſon, Warrington 
John Johnſon, Warrington 
Caley Johnſon, Mancheſter 
Richard Jones and Co, Birmingham 
Iaac Jones, Walſall 
John Jones, Whitchurch 
Thomas Jones, Worceſter _ 
Edward Jones, Worceſter 
| Mrs Sarah Jones, Worceſter 
William Jones, Shravely Wear, 
Worceſterſhire 
The Rev, Philip Jones, Upton- 
upon-Severn | 
Edward Jones, Briſtol 
Capt. John Jones, Briſtol 
John Jones, grocer, Briſtol 
John Jones, brightſmith, Briſtol 
Thomas Jones, Briſtol 
Joſeph Jones, Briſtol 
Richard Jones, Briſtol 
Jeremiah Jones, Briſtol 
Thomas Jones, Briſtol 
Arthur Jones, Bath 
Samuel Jones, Bath 
Jones, watchmaker, Bath 
William Jones, Barnſtaple 
Thomas Jordan, Birmingham 
Willi im Jordan, Bradford 
John Joyce, Coventry 
William Judd, Batlr 
Joſeph Jukes, Birmingham 
D. J. Gloceſter 8 


— ; os 


| 


— DDR Dr Er re 


| K | 
MRS Kavanayh, Bath 
Deputy John Kay, Mancheſter 
Thomas Kaynes, Bridgwater 


James Keating, Stratſord-upon- 
Avon 
Richard 


Rhe reer 


% 


Richard Kebby, Weſtbury 

ohn Keeling, Stafford 
Richard Keeling, Mancheſter 
Joſeph Kelſon, Briſtol a 
John Kelſon, Bradford 
William Kennaway, Exeter 
Mrs Kendell, Birmingham 
Villiam Kenderdine, Stafford 
William Kennedy, Mancheſter 
Robert Keene, Coventry 
Mrs Kenney, Bideford 
Alexander Kent, Birmingham 
Thomas Kent, Wolverhampton 
Joha Kent, Worceſter 
Samuel Kenyon, Mancheſter 
Thomas Kighley, Mancheſter / 
Mrs Eliz. Kimber, Bideſord 
James Kimpland, Barnſtaple 
Ephrim King, Coventry 
Samuel King, Briſtol 
Wm. King, Bedminſter, Somerſet 
Edward -King, 'Twiverton, near 

Bath | 
James Kingſbury, Worceſter 
Thomas Knight, Bath 
John Knight, Shipton-Mallet 
William Knight, Sarum 
Thomas Knowles, Poole 
John Knowles, Andover 
J. Kruckenberg, nirmingham 
Thomas Kyrke, Mancheſter 
Arnold Kyrke, Mancheſter 
| R 


R Thomas Lace, Liverpool 
The young Ladies at Mrs 
Sydenham's boarding - ſchool, 
Barnſtaple 
James Lajus, Bath 
Thomas Lake, South-Moltow 
Gerard Lambertz, Exeter 
Thomas Lampitt, Woodſtock: 
Joſeph Lander, Stafford | 
Benjamin Lane, Birmingham, 
Miſs Lane, Wolverhampton 
Anthony Lane, Wolverhampton 
William Lane, Exeter os OE 
The Rev. Samuel Lavington, B 
deford | 
Samuel Lavy, London 
John Law, Wolverhampton 
Richard Law, Wolverhampton: 
William Laws, Warminſter. 
Robert Lax, Wells 
Leigh Layland, Warrington 
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| Mrs Sarah Lea, Birmingham 
— Lea, Wolverhampton 

avid Lea, Burford 
Charles Leach, Stockbridge 
Robert Leaver, Andover 
Mits. Mary Leaverſuch, Andover 
Edward Lee, Briſtol 
Edward Lee, Pinhoe, Devon 
Thomas Lees, Stafford 
Robert Lemon, Barnſtaple 
Iſaac Leſter, Poole 
John Levett, Exeter 
Thomas Lewis, Dudley 
James Lewis, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Stephen Lewis, Briſtol, z books 
William Lewis, Briſtol 
Robert Lewis, Barnſtaple | 
Ralph Lewys, Worceſter 
Thomas Llewellia, Briſtol 

oſeph Llewellin, Briſtol - 

illiam Light, Bath 
Samuel Lightbourn, Coventry 
genjamin J. ine, Birmingham 
William Linney, Cheſter 
Samuel Littlehales, Kidderminſter: 
John Lock, Bridgwater 
Edmund Locke, Barnſtaple. 
Wadham Locke, Devizes 
John Lockey, London 
Mrs Eliz. Lockyer, Bridgwater” 
Wakeman Long, Upton-on-Severn 
Thomas Long, Gloceſter 
Robert Long, Eſq; Exeter. 
Miſs Betty Long, Bath 
Jonathan Long, Briſtol 
Charles Longmore, Walſall. 
Stephen Longmore, Walſal 
Samuel Loring, Exeter 
John Looſemore, Barnſtaple 
Richard Lovatt, Birmingham 
The Rev. Edmund Lovell, cannon. : 

of Wells 
John Lovell, Wells 
Mrs Louis, Exeter 
James Lowe, Mancheſter 
James Lowe, Warrington 
Samuel Lowe, jun. Worce 
Charles Lowe, Bideford 


. ] Miſs Mary Low bridge, Birmingham: 


Mrs Frances Lowman, Bridgwater. 
John Lowndes, Stockport 
William Lloyd, Coventry 
Charles Lloyd, Birmingham: 
Richard Lloyd, Mancheſter 

a. 3. 


John. 


VIII 
John Lloyd, Worceſter 
The Rev. David Lloyd, Rand- 

wick, Gloceſterſhire - 
2 Lloyd, Batn 

ichard Lloyd, Exeter 
Richard Lloyd, Warminſter 
2 Lloyd. Liverpool 

ichard Lloyd, Cheſter 
2 Lucas, London 

obert Lucas, Briſtol 
William Lucas, Briſtol 
Wm. Luckcock, Birmingham 
Thomas Ludgater, Chicheſter 
Mrs Eliz. Ludlow, Briſtol 
Peter Luff, Bridgwater 
Joha Lury, N 


ME Js Mackey, Woodſtock 
rs Mackey, Weſtbury 
ou Mackey, Weſtbury 

ichard Macy, Oakhampton 
B. Maddern, Briſtol 
Mark Maddocks, Briſtol 
Robert Maddock, Witney 
Timothy Majo, Bideford 
Ja. Makittrick, M.D. Andover 
is rs Mallet, Shafteſbury 
Samuel Malpaſs, Worceſter 
Richard Man, Liverpool 
12 Mayder, Coventry 

ichard Marchant, Eſq; Bridg- 

water 

Hen. Marchinton, Mancheſter 
Dan. Marriott, Efq; Baraſtaple 
Thomas Marſh, Warminſter 
Thomas Marſh, Glaſtonbury 
John Marſhal, Eſq; Whit church 
John Marſhall, Briſtol 1 
Henry Marſhall, Exeter 
Nich. Chriſ. Marſhall, Andover 
Henry Marſton, Banwell 
Rev. Mr Martin, Kidderminſter 
John Martin, Tewkeſbury 
Mrs Suſanna Martin, Bath 
John Maſon, Walſall 
Thomas Maſon, Stone 

ohn Maſon, Briſtol 

illiam Maſon, Sarum 

Capt. Maſter, Greenwich, Kent | 
William Maſter, Barnſtaple | 
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Richard Maſters, Briſtol 
Stephen Matthews, London 
Andrew Matthews, Sandford 
Thomas Maxfield, Bath 
Rev. Samuel May, Brynſwor- 
thy, near Barnſtaple 
Charles May, Exeter 
Thomas May, Witney 
Robert Maynard, Wells 
John Mayſey. Cirenceſter 
Rich Meads, Stratford- on- Avon 
Thomas Meaſe, Briſtol 
Henry Medcalfe, Woodſtock 
Edward Medley, Birmingham 
Thomas Melhuiſh, Taunton 
Robert Mercer, Birmingham 
Thomas Mercer, Poole 
Richard Mercer, Andover 
William Merrifield, Briſtol 
Mat. Merrifield, Shaftſbury 
William Merrick, Briſtol 
Thomas Merrick, Briſtol 
John Merritt, Briſtol | 
Mrs Eliz. Merry, Birmingham 
of. Merryweather, Ringwood 
ames Meer, Birmingham 
Ezra Meeſon, Walſall 


| — Methuen, Bridgwater 


enry Midlane, Havant 
John Miles, London 
John Miles, Birmingham 
William Miles, Eſq; Briſtol 
John Miller, Cowes, Ifle of 
Wight 
Thomas Miller, Willinall 
Nathaniel Millner, Bewdley 
Francis Milner, Worceſter 
Edmund Mills, junr. Exeter 
Iſaac Mills, Briſtol 
Thomas Mills, Bath, 6 books 
William Milton, Briſtol. 
John Minifie, Shipton- Mallet 
John Mitchell, London 
Edward Moffat, Warminſter 
John Mogridge, Worceſter 
enjamin Moleneaux, Eſq; 
Wolverhampton 
Lawrence Money, Woodſtock 
James Moon, Briſtol 
Francis Moore, Leek 
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Henry Talbot Moore, Wells 
Miſs Mary Moore, Bridgwater 
Charles Moore, Oxford 
— Moore, Walſall 
obert Moorhead, Wolver- 
hampton 
Samuel Morgan, Exeter 
Mrs. Mary Morgan, Bideford 
William Morgan, Briſtol 
William Morgan, Briſtol 
John Morgan, Briſtol 
Jaſper Morris, Eſq; Bath 
Richard Morris, Monmoor- 
green, near Wolverhampton 
Mrs. Eliz. Morſe, Bath 
Joſeph Mortimore, jun. Trow- 
bridge Fe © oa 
Thomas Morton, Oxford 
James Moſs, Briſtol 
William Mould, Willinall 
John Moulton, Shipton-mallet 
Mrs. Sarah Moxham, Topſham 
Nathan Mnllins, Briſtol 
James Mullowney, Briſtol 
William Munday, Andover 
Andrew Murcott, Birmingham 
Peter Murphy, Star Croſs, 
Devon 
Fidellio Murſh, Barnſtaple, 2 
books 


N 
MR. Thomas Nanfan, Wor- 
eeſter 
Kellow Nation, Exeter 
Robert Neate, Devizes 
Moſes Neave, Poole 
Joſeph Neemes, Briſtol 
Titus Neve, jun. Willinall 
Ars. SuſannaNewcombe, Oak- 
hampton 
Nicholas Newman, Briſtol 
Mrs. Betty Newman, Sarum 
Ar. Newman, Ringwood 
John Newman, Ringwood 
Samuel Newnam, Briſtol 
George Newſom, Cork, Ireland 
William Newton, Mancheſter 
Stephen Newton, Kinfare, 
Staffordſhire 
Rev. John Newton, Gloceſter 


"WM 


| 


| 


— Nichols, Worceſter 

iſs Grace Nicholls, Barnſtaple 
John Nicholls, Bideford 
Thomas Nickols, Tewkeſbury 
Mrs. Eliz. Nixon, Macclesfield 
John Nock: Birmingham 
Thomas Nock, Briſtol 
Richard Norgrove, Bilſton 
Robert Norris, Mancheſter 
One. Norman, Briſtol 


Edward Normanſell, Man- 
cheſter 

William Norton, Wolver- 
hampton 


William Norton, Mancheſter 
ames Norton, Briſtol 
ho. Nott, Stratford- upon 
Avon | 
Robert Noyes, Devizes 
| Nunes, London 


MR. Fran. Oakes, Broaſley, 
Salop 
Miles Oatridge, Gloceſter 
Charles Odcroft, Mancheſter 
Mrs. Sarah Ody, Sarum | 
Mrs. Martha Offtey, Wolvers 
hampton ; 
Nathaniel Ogborn, Briſtol 
Thomas Ogden, Sarum 
Henry Oggers, London | 
Col. George Ogilvie, London 
Charles Oliver, Birmingham 
Mrs. Ann Oliver, Briſto 
Edward Oliver, Upton-on-Se- 
vern | 
William Oliver, Brunton, near 
Barnſtaple 0 
Henry O' Neil, Romſey 
Mrs. Mary Onions, Birming- 
ham N 
ohn Orrett, Warrington 
ev. Mr. Orton, Kiddermin- 
ſter 
Thomas Orton, Old-Swinford 
ohn Oſler, Briſtol 
arcey Otley, Cowes, Iſle of 
Wight . | 
John Owen, Mancheſter 
Thomas Owen, Briſtol 


Mr. 


- 


6 


, * 


* 


— 


| DP 
MR. Edmund Padeſon, Chi- 
cheſter | 
-Robert Page, Stafford 
Malachi Page, Bridgwater 
Henry Page, jun. Romſey 
ames Paget, Cirenceſter 
Joie Paget, Cirenceſter 
ichard Palmer, Briftol 
William Palmer, Briſtol 
David Parris, Eſq; Briſtol 
Rev. Gregory Parry, Andover 
John Parry, Dudley . 
William Parker, Gent. Briſto 
James Parker, Briſtol 
Thomas Parker, Topſham 
S. Parker, Oxford 
Thomas Parker, Stourbridge 
Samuel Parks, Bilſton 
Amos Parkes, Bilſton 
Jo eph Parkes, Dudley 
aniel Parſon, Dudley - 
pr Parſons, Briſtol 
obert Parſons, Briſtol 
William Parſons, Briſtol 
Thomas Parſons, Bath 
Claude Paſlavant, Exeter 
William Paſſmore, Tiverton 
Robert Patten, Warrington 
William Patten, Warrington 
ames Patterſon, London 
Jobn Paticary, Sarum 
Joſeph Patrick, Wolverhamp- 
ton 
Thomas Paty, Briſtol 
ames Paty, Briſtol 
homas Paul, Bilſton 
John Paunsford, Tiverton . 
Chriſtopher Pawle, Barnſtaple 
Mrs. Prudence Pawling, Ex- 
eter - 
Mrs. Martha Payne, Fiſherton, 
near Sarum 
John Peacock, Bath. 
ames Peake, Shrewton, Wilts 
ames Pearce, Poole 
G. Pearce, Chicheſter - 
William Pearce, Wells 
Richard Pearce, jun. Bradford 
Miſs Chriftian Pearfe, Bath 


— 
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| William Pearſe, Bath 
Thomas Pearfe, Tiverton 

John Pearſall, Willſbridge, 
near Briſtol 

John Pedder, Briſtol 

John Pierce, Devizes 

Mrs. Hannah Pell, Briſtol 

James Pell, Worceſter 

Thomas Pemberton, Birming- 
ham 

Abraham Pemberton, Birming- 
ham 

Miſs S. Pemberton, Briſtol 


| John Penn, Stourbridge 


Stephen Penny, Briſtol 

Jenas Peploe, Birmingham 

Benjamin Perce, Woodſtock 

Thomas Perrin, Briſtol 

John Perks, Walſall 

William Perry, Birmingham 

Alexander Perry, Bilſton 

William Perry, Wolverhamp- 
ton | 

Thomas Perry, Stafford 

Jacob Peynado, London 

Mrs. Phelp, Bridgwater 

Richard Phelps, Bridgwater 

John Phelps, Eaſton, near 
Wells 

William Phillips, Birmingham 

Joſeph Phillips, Dudley 

John Phillips, Bridgnorth 

John Phillips, Briſtol 

James Phillips, Briſtol 


| Joſeph Phillips, Briſtol 


Henry Phillips, Bath 
Reuben Phillips, Exeter 
Richard Philpott, Chicheſter 
William Pickard, London 
John Pierce, Trowbridge 
Richard Pierce, Devizes 
Benjamin Pike, Barnſtaple 
Mrs. Mary Pile, Bath 


— 


J. Pine, Efq; South-Molton 


Matthew Pine, Bideford 

William Pine, Briſtol 

Mrs. Pinne, London 

Robert Pinnell, Chippenham 
John Pinhorn, London 


Charles Pinhorne, Shafteſbury 
T. Pinks, 


T. Pinks, Birmingham 

Mrs. Piquenit, Briſtol 

John Pitt, Taunton 

Mrs. Ann Pitt, Wolverhamp- 
ton 

Thomas Place, Liverpool 

Laurence Plant, Mancheſter 

Francis Plant, Walſall 

William Plater, Oxford 

Charles Ple dell, Glocetter 

Rufie!l Poole, Worceſter 

John Poolton, Bilſton 

William Pope, Chippenham 

John Porch,. Wells 

William Portch, Wells 

Mrs. Ann Porter, druggiſt, 
Gloceſter 

Humphrey Potter, Wolver- 
hampton | 

Thomas Poultney, Coventry 

William Pound, Oxford 

Samuel Powell, Wolverhamp- 
ton 

Charles Powell, Briſt ol 

Robert Powell, Briſtol 

John Powell, Briſtol 

Timothy Powell, Briſtol 

James Power, Devizes 

B. Powis, Wolverhampton 

]. Prattinton, Bewdley 

John Preſcott, Mancheſter 

Samuel Preſton, Wolverhamp- 
ton | 

James Price, Wolverhampton 

John Price, Gloceſter 

Morgan Price, Gloceſter 

Walter Price, Gloceſter 

John Price, Briſtol 

William Price, Briſtol 

Miſs Ann Primer, Birmingham 

Thomas Priſk, Briſtol 

Thomas Pritchard, Briſtol 

Roger Proſſer, Briſtsl 

Joſeph Proud, Bilſton 

Samuel Proud, Bilſton 

William Provis, Eſq; Shipton- 
Mallet | 

William Prowſe, Exeter 

Joſeph Puddicombe, Poole 

John Pugh, Briſtol 
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| James Pulling, Tiverton 


Miſs Pulsford, Sarum 
Samuel Purnell, Stroudwater 
John Pym, Coventry 


Jonnt Pynock, Tewkeſbury 


ohn Pytt, Gloceſter 
IR William St. Quintin, 
8 Bart. Bath, 4 books 
MR. Joſeph Rabone, Bir- 
mingham 
Wilham Racſter, Briſtol 


Francis Raddon, Tiverton 
Edward Raduall, Bewdley 
Thomas Rain, Bath 
Ebenezer Ralls, Bridgwater 
Charles Ramſden, W orceſter 
Henry Randoll, Sarum | 
Jon Rattenbury, Oakh on 
oſiah Rathbone, Macclesfield 
Alex. Ratcliffe, Mancheſter 
Mrs. Ravaud, Bath 
Richard Rawlins, Oxford 
William Rawlins, Briſtol 
Thomas Rawlins, Taunton 
Miſs Rawlinſon, Lancaſter | 
Wm. Rawlinſon, Mancheſter 
John Rawſon, Birmingham 
Rea, Worceſter : > ol 
William Rea, Bromſgrove 
Thomas Read, Poole 
Charles Read, Briſtol 
George Read, Sarum 
Ready, Gloceſter 
Richard Reed, Walſall 
Coergs Reed, Barnſtaple 
John Reed, Barnſtaple 
William Reed, Barnſtaple 
James Reed, Barnſtaple 
ohn Reed, Bridgwater 
Thomas Reed, Briſtol 
Mrs. Eliz. Reeder, Barnſtaple 
Giles Redding, Worceſter 
Thomas Rennard, London 
Richard Rennell, Topſham 
George Rendall, Weſtbury 
John Reniſon, Bradford 
Thomas Reeves, Birmingham 
R. Reynolds, Coventry 
| John 


. Reynolds, Bromſgrove 


12 Reynolds, Bewdley 
obert Reynolds, Briſtol 


Willoughby Rhoades, Chi- 


cheſter 
Robert Rich, Briſtol 
Daniel Rich, Briſtol 
Tho. Richards, Birmingham 
Thomas Richards, jun. Bir- 
mingham 
Moſes Richards, Worceſter 
. John Richardſon, Birmingham 
ohn Rickards, Birmingham 
acob Willcox Rickets, Briſtol 
William Rigg, Exeter 
Joſeph Rigge, jun. Briſtol 
—— Ring, Briſtol 
rs. Eliz. Ring, Briſtol 
Daniel Rily, Bath 
ames Ritchie, Bath 
ohn Roach, jun. Briſtol 
ames Robe, Bath 
icholas Roberts, . Chicheſter 
Samuel Roberts, Gloceſter 
ohn Roberts, Barnſtaple 
ames Roberton, Eaſt Cowes, 
Ifle of Wight . 
Uriah Robins, Sarum 
ohn Robins, Exeter 
ho. Robinſon, Birmingham 
Robert Robinſon, Mancheſter 
Mrs. E. Robinſon, Mancheſter 
Mrs. Mary Rock, Bilſton 
John Rood, Glaſtonbury 
- Miſs Betty Rhoode, Sarum 
Richard Roe, Stafford 
ames Rogers, Briſtol 
acob Rogers, Briſtol 
ohn Rolfe, Sarum 
alter Room, Briſtol 
Mrs. Rooper, Oxford 
Miſs Mary Roſe, Briſtol 
ofeph Roſs, Briſtol 
homas Roſs, Upton-upon- 
Severn 7 
Joſeph Rofler, Briſtol 
Thomas Roſſiter, Tiverton 
Thomas Ronghſedge, Wolver- 


hampton 
John Rowe, Shafteſbury 


* 
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John Rowley, Bewdley 
Thomas Rowſell, Taunton 
——— Roy, Bath 

Richard Kudd, Barnſtaple 
Samuel N udder, Cirenceſter 
J. Rudhall, Brito! | 
Theophilus &uticll, Wolver- 
| hampton 

William Ruſſell, Andover 

| Thomas Ruſnbury, Bilſton 
Daniel Ruſton, Birmingham, 

| _ * —_ 

Joha Ryley, 1 


MR. James Sadler, Gloceſter 
John Sadler, jun. Painfwick 

1 om St ford, Briſtol 

William Sainſbury, Bath 

Mrs. Amy Salmon, Bath 

Miſs Betſey Salt, Birmingham 

Henry Satchel, Briſtol 

William Savage, Briſtol 

Edward Saunders, Briſtol 

Edmund Saunders, Plymouth 

Robert Scholes, Mancheſter 

John Scott, Birmingham 

George Scriven, Woodſtock 

John Seager, Bilſton 

James Seane, Devizes 

| Tho. Seaward, Kidderminſter 

Joln — Cirenceſter 

Henry Se den, Briſtol 

Robert Sepper, London 

Iſaac Sergent, Worceſter 


| Edward Seymour, Sarum 


ohn Shale, Bilſton 

| Joſeph Sharp, Stafford 

ames Hayward Shaw, Dudley 

James Shaw, Briſtol 

Mrs. Shelly, Bath 

The Rev. Mr. Shenton, Chi- 
cheſter 

Nicholas Shephard, Barnſtaple 


_ - ſtaple 
Thomas Shephard, Lymington 
Wm. Sheppard, 9 
oſeph Sheppard, Briſto 
| Jenks Sheppard Bath 


% Benjamin 


1 Shephard, jun. Barn- 


am > 


_— 
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Benjamin Sheppard, Frome 
ohn Sheppard, Frome 
Thomas Shepperd, Willinall 
Richard Shermer, Bath 
William Shipman, Upton-upon 
Severn 
Lady Frances Shirley, Bath 
The Hon. and Rev. Walter 
Shirley, Bath 
ohn Shorland, Exeter 
Miſs Chriſtian Short, Birming- 
ham 
William Short, Bideford 
George Shorter, Witney 
ames Sidebottom, Stockport 


Charles Sidebottom, Man- 
cheſter 
Richard Simiſter, Wolver- 
hampton 


J. Simkiſs, Wolverhampton 
John Simmons, Bilſton 
Lan Simmons, Briſtol 
obert Simpſon, Briſtol 
Henry Singer, Chippenham 
John Sitch, Briſtol | 
Edward Sitter, Barnſtaple 
Rev. Iſaac Skelton, Havant 
Joſeph Skidmore, Birmingham 
John Skuſe, Bath 
James Slack, Mancheſter 
Richard Slade, Eſq; Wells 
Miſs Chriſtian Slade, Briſtol 
Bennet Slater, Briſtol 
Fdward Sloper, Briſtol 
Edward Slow, Woodſt ock 
Mrs Ann Smallcombe, Bath 
George Smart, Walſall 
T.Smith, Fore-ſtreet, London 
T. Smith, Temple- bar, London 
Samuel Smith, Birmingham 
Jacob Smith, Walſail 
J. W. Smith, Wolverhampton 
T. Smith, Wolverhampton 
Thomas Smich, butcher, Wol- 
verhampton 
Thomas Smith, bookſeller, 
Wolverhampton e 
Thomas Smith, Worceſter 
W. Smith, Upton-on-Severn 
T. Smith, junr. Tewkeſbury 
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John Smith, Painſwick 
Edward Smith, Stroud water 
Mrs Ann Smith, Stroudwater 
John Smith, Burford 
John Smith, mercer, Oxford 
St. John Smith, Briſtol 
George Smith, Briſtol 
Samuel Smith, Bath 
John Smith, Bath 
Samuel Smith, Taunton 
Thomas Smith, Sarum 
T. Smith, Newport-Pagnel 
Mrs Ann Smith, Cheſter 
Ralph Smyth, Leek 
Ralph Smith, Eſq; Bath - 
Thomas Snelgrove, Briſtol 
Henry Snook, Warminſter 
John Snook, Wells 
William Snooke, Taunton 
Miſs Betſey Sone, Briſtol | 
Miſs Patty Sone, Briſtol | 
Thomas Soule, Worceſter 
W. Sparrow, Wolverhampton | 
W. G. Spencer, Briſtol 
Wm. Spragg, Trowbridge | 
Daniel Sprague, Tiverton a 
Wm. Squarey, Teingmouth | 
Wm. Squire, South-Molton 
George Squire, Worceſter 
George Stabback, Exeter 
Wm. Standridge, Coventry 
Benj. Standfaſt, Bridgwater 
Mrs Eliz. Staniforth, Havant 
Rich. Standſter, Birmingham 
Edward Staples, Briſtol 
ohn Startin, Birmingham 
obern Steed, Burford 
David Steel, London 
Wil iam Steele, Mancheſter 
James Stephens, Worceſter 
Mrs Stephens, Gloceſter 


N. Stephens, Briſtol 


Hugh Stephens, Barnſtaple 


William Stephens, Briſtol 


William Stevens, at the Glaſs- 
_ honſe, Briſtol 
Miſs Kitty Stevens, Bath 
John Stevens, Warminſter 
Mrs Ann Stevenſon, Bath 
Adam Stewart, Halifax 
Phil p 
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Philip Stickland, Poole 
Peregrine Stockdale, Briſtol 
ohn Stockdale, Briſtol 
. Stockdale, Keynſham 
ohn Stocker, Baraſtaple 
William Stockefley, Briſtol 
Mrs Stockford, Mancheſter 
Lieut. John Stoddart, Sarum 
Thomas Stokes, Briſtol 
| 2 Stokes, Dudley 
riah Stone, Briſtol 
Joſeph Stone, Bath 
David Story. Birmingham. 
William Stowell, Bath 
© Stracey. Wells 
obert Stratford, Oxford 
Richard Stratton, Briſtol 
— Stretch, Birmingham 
enry Street, Winborne 
James Strode. Shipton-Mallet 
William Strugnell, Ringwood 
Henry Stuart, Bilſton 
John Stubbs, Walſall 
— Suben, Briſtol | 
nderwood Summers, Bath 
Ralph Sutton, Procter, Wells 
Peter Sutton, Leek 
Samuel Swainſon, Liverpool 
Miſs Ann Swan, Knightley 
Mrs Mary Swayne, Baruſtaple 
John Swift, Birmingham 
William Symes, Poole 
W.Symonds, Upton-on-Severn 
Thomas Symonds, Witney 
Mrs Eliz. ——_ Briſtol 


MR William Tags, Bath 
8 Thomas Talbott, Winborne 
Thomas Tanner, Chippenham 
Wi liam Taylor, Birmingham 
Charles Taylor, Birmingham 
Mrs Mary Taylor, Walſall 
William Taylor, Stafford 
Ralph Taylor, Stafford 
Wm. Taylor, Kidderminſter 
v Taylor. Cirenceſter 
ichard Taylor, Briſtol 


William Taylor, Briſtol 
Richard Taylor, Bath 
Edward Taylor, Bath 


Wm. Taylor, Bath 
Francis Taylor, Briſtol 


John Taylor, Bridgwater 


Simon Temple, London 
John Terrell, Briſtol 
James Teſtan, Birmingham 
William Thomas, Willinall 
William Thomas, Briſtol 
John Thomas, Briſtol 
William Thomas, Briſtol 
Llewellin Thomes, Briſtol 
Abel Thomas, Topſham 
— Thomaſon, Birmingham 
rs Thomaſon, Birmingham 
Alexander Thomſon, Oxford 
Miſs Thomſon, Barnſtaple 
Henry Thompſon, Cowes, Iſle 
of Wight 
Rook Thorold, Cowes, Ifle 
of Wight | 
Barnabas Thorn, Fxeter 
John Thorne. South-Molton 
Wm. Thornhill, juar. Walſall 
Mrs Thornhill, Briſtol 


| Joſeph Thornton, Walſall 


John Thornton, Mancheſter 
Miſs Thorpe, Sarum 
Jacob Thrall, Briſtol 
John Thrinz, Briſtol 
Wm. Thurſton, junr. Walſall 
John Thurſton, Briſtol , 
Joſeph Thwaits, Bath 
Ambroſe Tibbats, Bilſton 
Benjamin Tidmarch, Briſtol 
Miſs Ann Tilladams. Eriſtol 
John Tiidefley, Willinall 
William Tilly, Briſtol 
Iſaac Tipping, Birmingham 
Thomas Tipping, Mancheſter 
James Tiptatt, Coventry 
Mrs Eliz. Tirer, Birmingham 
ColeTiflell,Stratford-on-Ayon 
Mr Tokett, Sarum 
William Tongue, Birmingham 
Miſs Ann Tonkes, Birmingham 
W. Tovey, junr. Birmingham 
Thomas Towill, Bridgwater 
| George Townſend, Exeter 
Thomas Townſend, Gloceſter 


Matthew Travis, Mancheſter 
F.obert 


Robert Trewman, Exeter 
william Trewſter, Wolver- 
hampton 
Thomas Trout, Briſtol 
Mrs. Tryon, Bath 
ohn Tucker, Wells 
William Tucker, Tiverton 
Mrs. Tucker, South-Molton 
Capt. W. Tucker, Barnſtaple 
Wm. Tucker, tanner, Barn- 
ſtaple 4 
Charles Tudway, Eſq; Wells 
Abel Turner, Bridgwater 
ohn Turner, Stroud water 
James Turner, Birmingham 
ohn Turner, Stafford 
Thomas Turner, jun.* War- 
rington | | 
ohn Turton, Briſtol 
George Tuſon, Wells 
Thomas Tuſtin, Briſtol 
oſeph Twigg, Stafford 
Mr. Tylee, organiſt, Bath 
George Tynda = Eſq; Briſtol 


R. T. Underwood, Bath 
Joleph Undrell, Birming- 
ham 
Charles Upham, Exeter 
Thomas Upjohn, Exeter 
James Uſher, Briſtol 
Anthony Uwins, Andover 
Vachell, Bath 
Elias Vallant, Birmingham 
Thomas V alintine, Cowes, Iſle 
of Wight 
Captain T. Vaughan, Briſtol 
Charles Vaull, Walſall 
— Vernon, Worceſter 
Richard Vine, Trowbridge 
Joſeph Viney, Briſtol 
John Vowles, Briſtol 
John Voyſey, —_—_ 


MR. John Wadham, Briſtol 
John Wagſtaff, Woodſtock 
R. Wainwright, Mancheſter 
Daniel Wait, Briſtol 
William Wakefield, Gloceſter 
William Wakeford, Chicheſter 


Wi 


1 


| 


| — Waterhouſe, Birmi 
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Mrs Walford, Birmingham 
Francis Walford, Small-heath, 
near Birmingham 
James Walker Wolverhampton 
Thomas Walker, Stockport 
Thomas Walker, Briſtol 
John Walker, Painſwick 
Giles Walmeſley, Stockport 
Mrs. Walrond, Briſtol | 
Wm. Walſingham, Birming - 
ham 
George W alter, Bath 
— Walton, Birmingham 
ames Walton, Mancheiter 
Edward Ward, Oxford 
Samuel Ward, Bath 
Thomas Warren, Birmingham 
Tho. Waring, Mancheſter, 3 
'books | 
Samuel Waring, Witney _ 
Lionel Watts, Bedminſter, 
near Briſtol | 
Mrs. Watts, Stroudwater 
Charles Waters, Bath 
ngham 
oſnua Watkins, Briſtol 
Charles Watkins, Briſtol | 
Gregory Watkins, Kidder- 
minſter 
Mrs. Watſon, London 
Wear, Upton-on Severn 
. Webb, Birmingham 
William Webb, Warminſter - 
John Webb, Sarum 
John Webb, Brittol 
Jonah Webb, Briſtol 
George Webber, Briſtol 
William Webber, Exeter 
William Weir, Bath 
Miſs Grace Welland, Topſham 
James Welch, Briſtol 
Mrs Sarah Welchman, Strat. 
ford-upon-Avon 


ſohn Weller, Chicheſter 


MaſterE. Wellings, Worceſter 
Edward Wells, Birmingham 
John Wells, Stourbridge 
Andrew Wennerſton, Bath 
* Weſt, Bath 
Weſt, Stourbridge 
b Edward 
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Edward. Weſtcomb, Briſtol 
George Weſtlake, Exeter 
John Weſtley. jun. Walſall 
George Weſton, Poole 
Thomas Welton, Worceſter 
ohn W haley, Mancheſter 
ames Wharton, Mancheſter 
Miſs Betſey Wheeler, Bath 
William W heeler, Briſtol 
Mrs. Whitaker 3 Bath 
Jonathan Whitchurch, Briſtol 
8. Whitcombe, Tewkeſbury 
Ceokge White, Birmingham 
Charles White, Mancheſter 
Richard White, Newport, Sa- 
22 lop, 2 book | 
Edward W hite, Briſtol 
Mrs. Mary White, Bath 
Mrs. Grace White, Bideford 
Peter White, Bideford 
David White, Bideford 
Thomas White, Hatherleigh 
Joſeph White, jun, Poole 
William Whiteloufe, Wolver- 
. hampton | 
Thomas Whiteley, Topſham 
Rev. John, Whitfield, Rector 
of Bidefurd | 
George Whiting, Cirenceſter 
John Whitlock, Briſtol 
William Whitup, Bath 
Samuel W hitwell, Coventry 
Samuel Wickins, Birmingham 
Abraham Wigginton, Briſtol 
Matthew Wiggins, London 
Rev. G. Wiggon, Old: Swin- 
tord * | 
Thomas Wight, Birmingham 
William Wight, Birmingham 
Samuel Willacott, Toptham 
John Willcox, Birmingham 
Miſs Sarah Willcox, Wells 
John Wilcocks, Exeter 
ich. Wild, Wolverhampton 
Thomas Willetts, Bilſton 
John Willams, Briſtol 
James Williams, Briſtol 
Francis Williams, Briſtol 
ohn Williams, Briſtol 
ſaac Williams, Briſtol 
7. 55 { 


_ 


Hugh Williams, Briſtol 
Silveſter Williams, Briſtol 

E. Williams, Briſtol | 

John Williams, Briſtol 

John Williams, ſadler, Briſtol 

James Williams, Briſtol 
Peter Williams, Briſtol 

| Philip Williams, Briſtol 
Goddard Williams, London 

Wm. Williams, Mancheſter 

George Williams, Tewkeſbury 

Thomas Wiliiams, Stratford. 

upon- Avon | 

Tho. Williams, Warminſter 

Iſaac Williams, Torrington 

Rich. Willinger, Birmingham 

Tho. Willoughby, Worceſter 

Stephen Wilkins, jun. Wor- 

N 
Alexander Wilſon, London 


| Wm. Wilſon, Birmingham 


J. P. Wilſon, Birmingham 
Mrs. Mary Wilſon, Briſtol 
William Wiltshire. Eſq; Bath 
Nat. Windey, Briſtol 
Gaſper Winnet, Stroudwater 
Samuel Wiatle, Upton- on- Se- 
vern 

Miſs Harriot Winwood, Bir- 
mingham 

Daniel Witchell, Briſtol 

John Witherell, Wells 
John Witkerell, Bridgwater 
Hugh Withe rly, Brittol 
John Withington. Briſtol 
Thomas Withy, Bridgwater 
Fdward Witts, Witney 
Wm. Wood, Lambeth, Surry 
Mrs. Mary Wood, Birmingham 
Geo. Wood, Wolverhampton 

Henry Wood, Wolverhampton 
William Wood, Gloceſter 
Wm. Wood, cooper, Gloceſter 
John Wood, Bath 
Rev. Mr Wood, Tiverton 
Beavis Wood, Tiverton 
William Woods, Witney 
Joſeph Woods, Andover 
Joha Woodhouſe, Briſtol 


Thomas Woodward, Briſtol 
| Jokn 


John Woodward, Bath 

John Woolcombe, Topſnam 

Simon Woolcott, South-M ol- 

ton 

John Woolcott, South-Molton 

Mrs Betty Woolford, Burford 

R. Woolridge, Shafteſbury 

William Wrenford, London 

Joſeph Wright, Birmingham 

T. Wright, Wolverhampton 

Thomas Wright, Stone 

W. Wright, Eſq; Stockport 

N. Wright, Eſq; Shefteſbury 

ohn Wright, cabinet-maker 
Lancaſter 

Henry Wright, Briſtol 

John Wright, Briſtol 
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Thomas Wyatt, Woodſtock” 


| ets. + 


J. Wyatt, Wells 
Mrs Ann Wyatt, Bridgwater -+ 
Charles Wycomb, Bath 
Frame Wyndowe; Stroudwater 
Thomas Wythes, Worceſter 

Y | 


MR. T. Yardley, Stafford 
William Y arworth, Briſtol 


James Varworth, Menmouth 


oſhua Vates, Bilſton 

ohn Yearte, Briſtol 
Mofes Veates, Birmingham 
Thomas Veats, Maucheſter 
William Yeoman, Worceſter 
George Yong, South-Molton 
George Young, Sarum 


Thomas Wright, Mancheſter 
Robert Wrixon, Eſq; Bath 


Samuel Young,” Briſtol 
John Young, Bradford 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMEs to the 
ſecond Edition, 


Printed at York, 1773. | 


Joſiah Ainfworth, Scarbto? 
Robert Ainſworth; Blackburn 
W. Airy, Newcaſtle upon Tyne 
David Aikenhead, bookſeller, 
Newcaſtle 6 Books | 
| George Allan, London 
John Allanſon, Eſq; York 


R C HARD Abbot, Eſq; 
Boſton 5 

Robert Abbot, Preſton 

Rev. Joſhua Adams, Ellſmere 

Richard Adams, Coventry 

Francis Adamſon, Preſton 

Thomas Adamſon, Eaſt Row, 


near Whitby Abraham Allaſon, Great 
ſter Rev. Stephen Adington Market Croſthwaite, Cumberland 
Harborough John Albin, printer, Spalding 


H. Addiſon, Whitehaven. 
Rev. M. Ager, Hanſlop, Bucks John Alcock, Skipton . 
Uriah Agar, London Edward Alderſon, Newcaſtle 
William Agar, Northampton + Peter Allin, - Liverpool 
Benjamin Ainſworth, Scarbro' | Thomas Alliſon, Liverpool 


Edward Alcock, Liverpool 


b2. William 


zkn 1 
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William Alliſon, - Whitby 
George Allſop, Lutterworth 
Captain Ambler, Boſton 
Abraham Ambler, York 
Benjamin Ambler, Whitby 
William Amblers, Neweaſtle 
W. Anderſon Newcaſtle, 2 


books 
William Anderſon, Liverpool 
John Anderſon, Spalding 
William Anderſon, Lancaſter 
William Andrews, London 
W. Ansfield, Hanſlop, Bucks 
Maſter R. Anſtey, Doncaſter 
Rev. J. Anthony, Minehead 
Thomas Appleby, York 
 Chrif; Appleton, Stokeſley 
John Aram, Cowbridge | 
John Armſtrong, Haitwhiſtle 
William Arnal, Boſton 
William Mc. Arthur, Long- 

town, near Carliſle 
A. Aſhburner, Lancaſter, 3 
books , 

Robert Aſhton, Sheffield 
Richard Aſken, Stamford 
Robert Aſkew, Newcaſtle 
—.— Aſpinal, Liverpool 

Irs Ellen Aſtley, Blackburn 
Joſeph Aſton, Wigton 
Thomas Atkinſon, Eſq; Vork 
Edward Atkinſon, Sunderland 
_ Joſeph Atkinſon, Newcaſtle 
Samuel Atkinſon, Carliſle 
John Auſtin, Hereford 
John 22 1 · 272 
Captain Nicholas Ayre, L 
2 ==" oj tein 
Edward e, Eſq; Ripon 


ohn Bache, Swanſea 
) George Badham, Bromyard 
Thomas Bagley, Pocklington 
H. C. Baguenean, Beverley 
Mrs Mary Bag with Whitby 
Thomas Baily, Sunderland 
ohn Baines, ſurgeon, Whitby 
ohn Baines, Liverpool 
ichard Baines, Lancaſter 


- TRomas Baiſton, Liverpapl 


| 


Peter Baker, Liverpool 
Joſeph Baker, Hull 
John Bakewell, London 
John Ball, London 
John Ball, jun. London 
William Ball, Middlewich 
John Bankes, Liverpool 
Thamas Barras, Whitby 
James Barratt, Lincoln 
Joſeph Barber, London 
Joſeph Barber, bookſeller, 
Newcaſtle, 6 books 
Miſs M. Barber, Beverley 
Rev. W. H. Barker, Carmar 
then | 
Mrs Barker, Otley 


5 T. P. Barnes, Eſq; Lorton, 


Cumberland 

Joſeph Barnes, Liverpool 
Joſeph Barnes, Wigton 
George Barnes, Whitehaven 
Rev. Mr. Barrett, Vork 
Edward Barrett, Coventry 
John Barrett, Northampton 
Richard Barroll, Hereford 
Miſs M. Barrows, Liverpool 
Rev. H. Barwick, Penrith 
P. Barwick, Durham 
Robert Baſnett, Liverpool 

ohn Bateman, Whitehaven 
John Bailey, Chepſtow 
William Baylis, Kidwelly 
John Bayne, Newcaſtle 
John Bean, Kirby Moor-Side, 

Yarkſhire 

J. Beaumount, London 
William Beavington, Roſs 
George Beeby, Cockermouth 
Joſeph Becket, Wrexham | 
R. Beckwith, Ripon 
Joſiah Beckwith, Rotherham 
Miſs Bell, Newcaſtle 
Robert Bell, Newcaſtle 
Robert Bell, Hull 
W. Bell, Vauxhall, London 
W. Bell, Burton on Trent 
Richard Bell, Brampton 
W. Bell, Whiteſton-hill 


| Samuel Bellamy, London 


Daniel Benbow, Neath 
| Henry 


Henry Bennett, Scarborough 
ofeph Benſon, Halifax 
zeorge Benſon, York 
homas Benſon, Carliſle 
R obert Benſon, Kendal 
W. Benton, ſurgeon, Barton 
v. Beresford, jun. London 
ohn Berry, Liverpool 
Nathaniel Befley, Watchet 
Euſebius Beeſton, Hereford 
. Beet, Chevet, near Wake- 
field 
oſeph Betteley, Nantwich 
W. Betterton, Hales, Owen 
John Bickley, Lutterworth 
Mrs Biggs, Haltwhiſtle 
George Bilton, York 
William Binding, Watchet 
Benjamin Bindley, Nuneaton 
Valentine Birch, Daventry 
Thomas Birchall, Nantwich 
Joſhua Birchall, and Samuel 
. Nelſon, Liverpool 
William Bird, London 
Adam Bird, ſurgeon, Stockwith 
Wilfon Birkbeck, Hull 
John Birkett, hatmaker, Hull 
John Birkett, Carliſle _ 
John Biſs, Sunderland 
Cuth. Biſbrown, Liverpool 
Henry Biſhop, Worceſter 
James Biſhop, Leiceſter 
Joſeph Blain, Carliſle 
Edward Blamire, Carliſle 
David Blair, Dumfries 
George Blair, Annan 
John Black, Whitehaven 
Robert Blackburrow, Banwel 
John Blakelock, Hull 
Thomas Blowfield, Oundle 
George Blundell; London 
John Blundell, Liverpool 
T. Boden, Coalbrookdale 
W. Boden, Coalbrookdale 
John Boleſworth, Hinckley 
Joſeph Bolton, Preiton 
William Bonney, Liverpool 
John Borradail, Wigtoa 
Samuel Booth, Darlington 
James Booth, Lancaſter 


ery 
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Thomas Bott, Stamford 
David Bowen, Swanſea 
WilliamBowen, Haverford weſt 


W. Bowen, brazier, Haver- 


fordweſt | 
Richard Bowles, Donington 
William Bowling, York 
John Box, London . 
William Boyd, Dumfries 


| Mrs Ann Bracken, Lancaſter 


E. Walton Bradley, near Dur- 
ham | 
Richard Bradley, Snaith 
Francis Bradley, Porlock 
Andrew Bradley, Dawley 
James Bradock, London 
Thomas Bradſhaw, Blackburn 
Henry Bragg, Whitzhaven 
William Branſby, Stamford 
George Braithwaite, Kendal 
John Brathwait, York 
T. Brewliter, Newcaſtle 
J. Brice, Setworthy, Somerſet 
John Brice: Axbridge 
Daniel Bridges, M. D. Hull 
William Bridges, and Thomas 
Troughton, Lancaſter 
John Briddis, Stoney-Stratford 
Paul Bridſon, ſailmaker, Li- 
verpool | 
William Briggs, Preſton 
S. Briggs, plumber, Newcaſtle 
William Brightwell, London 
Charles Briſcoe, Nortwich 
Rev. W. Briſtoe, Howden - 
John Brook, Howden 
Maſter P. Brooks, Lancaſter 
Benj. Brooks, gardener, Hull 
William Brooks, Barton 
ames Brooks, Liverpool 
John Brooks, Liverpool 
John Brooks, attorney, Bridg- 
north . 
Joſeph Brooks, Wedneſbury 
Joſiah Brooks, Barr | 
Miſs Mary Brookes, Roſs 
Ebenezer Brookes, Sheffield 
Abraham Brookſbank, London 
| — Broom, Ludlow | 
enjamin Broombead, Sheffield 
b 3 Joſeph 
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Joſeph Bromley, London 
William Brough, London 
Thomas Broun, Stockton 
Tobias Brown, Wakefield 
John Brown, Liverpool 
Johan Brown, Carliſle 
William Brown, Tamworth 
Samuel Brown, Barton 
George Brown, Preſton 
Robert Brown, North Shields 
Mrs Eliz. Brown, Roſs | 
F.. Browne, ſurgeon, Oſweſtry 
R. Browne, Stoney-Stratford 
T. Browne, Hull, 2 books 
William Browne, Malton 
William Brownſword, Wigton 
Anthony Bryan, Warwick 
Miſs M. Buchanan, Penrith 
John Buck, Bradford 
D. Bullevant, ſurgeon, Oakham 
Philip Bulkley, London 
Richard Bullock, Elleſmere 
J- Burch, Market-Harborough 
. Mrs Ann Burden, Varm 
John Burges, jun. Leiceſter 
Robert Burges, Liverpool 
William Burges, Weſtbury 
John Burgh, Eſq; Collector of 
the Cuſtoms, Whitby 
Captain Thomas Burlinſon, 
Lynn R. Norfolk | | 
Peter. Burlton, Ledbury 
Thomas Burmam, Hull 
Abraham Burne}t, London 
Imma Burnett, Hull 
ee Burrows, Coventry 
eonard Burrows, Tamworth 
William Burton, Sheffield 
Thomas Burton, Beverle y 
Thomas Butler, Litchfiel d 
William Butterful, Porlock 
Edward Butters, Hull 
Stephen Buttery, Darlington 


William Byran, Scarborough | 
| —G - 


MRS Cadoux, Newcaſtle, 

| es Callander, Liverpool 
ohn Callaway, Minehead 

Thomas Calton, Cheſterfie ld 


| 


Thomas Calvert, Bradforq 
William Calvert, York 
Thomas Calvert, Stokeſly 
Miſs Ann Campbell, Liverpool 
Alex. Campbell, bookſeller, 
Carliſle, 6 books 
Andrew Campbell, Snaith 
Samuel Campion, London 
Abraham, Cannadine, Broſely 
John Cantons, London 
Robert Carr, Preſton | 
ohn Carrick, grocer, Hull 
Joſeph Carleſs, Salop - 
John Carnaby, Newcaſtle 
Nicholas Carnton, Newcaſtle 
William Carpenter, London 
Thomas Carpenter, Hereford 
Francis Carter, Lancaſter 
J. Cartwright, mercer, Halifax 
Wm. Cartwright, Leominſter 
Mrs E. Cauthron, Monmouth 
Wm. Chafer, Glumford, Brigas 
Mrs Sarah Chamberlin, North- 
ampton 
| William Chambers, London 
George Chambers, Hull 
Walter Chambre, Whitehaven 
Thomas Chamley, Lancaſter 
John Chamley, Lancaſter 
Thomas Chapman, Derby 
Richard Chapman, Axbridge 
Abraham Chapman, Stoney- 
Stratford 
| Robert Chapman, Boſton 
- Joſeph Chapman, mercer, Hull 
Edm. Charles, chandler, Neath: 
Georgs Charleton, Gateſhead 
William Charnley, Newcaſtle 
William Chawner, Burton-on 
; "Trent | 
Mr. Chaworth Colton, Tam- 
worth 
Thomas and George Cheekley, 
Daventry ä 
Joſeph Cheſhire, Liverpool 
John Cheſhire, Northwich 
John Chulcott, London. 
Henry Child, Lanelly 
John Childs, Lutterwerth 
Mrs E. Chippendale, Skipton 
| . William 


1 


— 


. 


exciſe, at Bulwick, North- 
amptonſhire 
Robert Chriſtopher, bookſeller, 
Stockton, 2 books 
Fraucis Clapham, Sunderland 
Fe. Clapham, Wellingborough 
William St. Clare, Clitheroe 
George Cheekley, Claridge 
: Towcelter 
Robert Clarke, Weatherby 
William Clarke, Morpeth 
William Clarke, Liverpool 
John Clarke, grocer, Liverpool 
George Clarke, London 
Fran. Clarke, Stoney-Stratford 
Thomas Clarke, Scarbrongh 
Dennis Clark, Market-Harbro“ 
Francis Clark, Hereford 
John Clarkſon, Eiq; comptroller 
of the cuſtoms, Scarbrough 
John Clarkfon, Hull 
William Clarkſon, Liverpool 
William Clarkſon, Cawood 
James Clay, London 
John Clay, bookſeller, Daventry 


Richard Clayton, Sleaford 

Edward Clementſon, Melton- 
Mowbray 

Richard Clifr, Coventry 

George Cloſe, Sheffield 

John Clubbe, grocer, Cheſter 

James M*+Clane, in Bumbie, 
neir Kirkcudbright 

William Coates, North-Shields 

Daniel Coates, Haltwhiſtle - 
ames Cockburn; Sunderland 
homas Cockburn, wine-mer- 
chant, Edinburgh 

John Cockle, Lincoln, 2 books 

Samuel Ceok, London 

Mrs Mary Cook, 'Fowceſter 

John Cook, baker, Hull 

John Cook, Orleton 

William Cooke, Nantwich * 

J Coffin, Eſq; Selworthy 

Coll ir Maker, We Hingborough 


Viiliam Chiſholm, breeches | Jo 
maker, Newcaltle ; 
Thomas, Chriſtian, officer of 


Edw. Clayſon, Wellingborough | 
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hn Colby, Eſq; comptroller- 
of the cuſtoms, Boſton 


Charles Coles, London 


Henry Coleman, Leiceſter 
John Coleman, Liverpool 
Samuel Coleman, Carlifle- 
Joſeph Collins, London 
Thomas Collins, Hull 
John Collins, Darlington 
Thomas Collins, Darlington 
Francis Collings, Lendon 
Mr Collier, Scarbrough 
Richard Colley, Sculcoats 
Ed. Collinſon, tide ſurveyor, 
North-Shields 6 
Thomas Collingwood, Upping- 
ham 
Rev. John Colquhoun, White- 
haven . 
Capt. Samuel Colſton, Hull 
John Conway, Liverpool 
John Copple, Liverpool 
John Cooper, Cheſterfield 
William Cooper, Derby 
Edward Cooper, Sunderland 
John Cooper, Durham 
Thomas Cooper, Whitchurch 
Godtrey Cooper, Burton- on- 
Trent | 
Thomas-Teiſſier Corral, Lut- 
terwortng 
John Corbet, Bridgnorth 
John Corrie, Eſq; Carmarthen 
John Corney, London 
Jobn Cornfoot, joiner, Morpeth 
Mrs E. Coteſworth, Weatherby 
Jolm Coventry, Liverpool 
Rev. Mr Coulſton, South Shields 
Richard Coultas, Hull 
Mrs Jane Coulthard, Wigton 
Movris Coulthard, Sarliſle 
Mrs Ann Cow, Carmarthen 
Thomas Cowderoy, London 
ohn Cowham, Hull 
.dward Cox, Liverpool 
James Cox, Nuneaton 
Capt. Thos. Cragg, Liverpool - 
William Craig, W hitby 
William Crang, Dunſter _ ' 
John Crane, Stamford 
N George 


George Craven, Middlewich 
Thomas Craven, - bookſeller, 
Scarbrough 


William Crawford, Newington 


Butts, 2 books 
Henry Creighton, bookſeller, 
Sunderland, 6 books 
J. Creighton, ſurgeon, Carliſle 
ohn Crefley, Hull 
ev. Blinman Creſsley, vicar 
of Banwell. Somerſetſhire 
Samuel Creſſwell, bookſeller, 
Nottingham 
Daniel Creſſwell, Wakefield 
Mrs Mary Critchlow, Liverpool 


Roger Crompton, Scarbrough _ 


Benjamin Cromwell, Retiord 
William Croſs, Spalding 
Thomas Croſs, jun. Ludlow 
George Croſsland, Liverpool 
Rev. J. Croſley, Fadcaſter 
Thomas Croſton, Ormfkirk 
Henry Crowder, London 
Alexander Cumming, London 
Thomas Cundale, Ripon 
John Cunliffe, Liverpool 

Rev. MrCunningham, Clitheroe 
H. Cunnington, Kettering - 
Wiliiam anger? London 


MR George Dale, London 
© Edw. Dalton, Carmarthen 
Richard Dalton, Lanelly 
Mrs Eliz. Dalziel, London 
Thos. Damant, brazier, Boſton 
Abraham Darby, Coalbrook- 
dale, Salop 
Samuel Darby, Liverpool 
Charles Dare, London 
John Darke, +Iereford 
Robert Darling, York | 
Thos. Darlington, Northwich 
Thos. Darnton, Darlington 
John-Thomas Darwin, London 
Henry Davis, ſadler, Bridgend 
Mr. Agnes Davis, Lancaſter 
William Davies, Swanſea 
John Davies, Haverfordwett 
Nath. Davies, Haverfordweſt 
Jacob Davies, Ludlow 
John Davies, Ludlow 
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John Davies, Liverpool 
John Daviſon, London 
Andrew Daviſon, Cheſter 
Rev. W. H. Daviſon, curate, 
Whenlock 
Thomas Daviſon, Morpeth 
George Davidſon, tobacconiſt, 
Newcaltle 
James Davidſon, glazier, New. 
caſtle 
Charles Davy, Clovelly, Devon 
Rev. Thos. Dawſon, Eaſtrington 
Thomas Dawſon, Liverpool 


John Day, Wakefield 


William Day, Wakefield 
John Day, Axbridge 

W. Deacon, ſurgeon, Daventry 
Richard Dean, Liverpool 
James Dean, Towcelter 
Matthew Denniſon, Darljngton 
Joſ. Dennett, bruſhmaker, Salop 
Richard Denton, Retford 
Rev. Wm. Denny, Daventry 
John Deere, Cardiff | 
John Devall, jun. London 
Thomas Devarx, Cockermonth 
Wm. Deverell, Northampton 
James Deverell, Monmouth 
Mrs Eliz. Dewbery, Scarbro” 
John Dewharot, Liverpool 


James Dickſon, Dumfries 


T. Dickinſon, London 
John Dickinſon, Beverley 
Abel Dickinſon, Wigton 
Robert Diggle, Liverpool 
Jas. Dixon, goldſmith, Cheſter 
Joſeph Dixon, Sheffield 
Richard Dixon, Retford 
Joſeph Dixon, Cockermouth . 
William Dodd, London 
Thomas Dodgſon, junr. Kendal 
George Dodgſon, junr. Kendal 
Mrs Margaret Dodſon, Hull 
William Dodſon, Peterboreugh 
John Dodſworth, Selby 
Robert Dolman, Eſq; Pock- 
lington 
John Donkin, Sandoe 
Roger Dove, Newcaſtle 


f 
k 


James M Dougall; Liverpool 
Mrs Douglas, 
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Mrs Douglas, Durham 

Thomas Douglaſs, Durham 

John Douglaſs, cuſtom-houſe, 
Whitby 

Robert Donglas, Dumfries 

Henry Doughty, Scarbrough 

Francis Doyle, London 

T. Drake, Melton Mowbray 

lohn Drew, hatmaker, Hull 

Rdbert Driffield, Beverley 

Richard Drinkwater, Liverpool 

William Drury, Liverpool 

John Duke, Northampton 

Gabriel Dunn, Morperh 

John Dunn, bookſeller, White- 
haven, 6 books + 

John Dunn, Howden 

William Dunn, Howden 

Thomas Dunning, Sunderland, 
6 books 

Thomas Durham, Towceſter 

William AY London 


MR John Ealand, Hull 


George Eaſtham, jun. Clitheroe 
Richard Eaton, London 
Samuel Eaton, Leominſter 
William Edwards, bobkſeller, 
Halifax 
Edward Edwards, Oſweſtry 
John Edwards, Oſweſtry 
Roger Edwards. baker, Oſweſtry 
Capt. Wm. Edwards, Liverpool 
George-Henry Eggers, Hull 
Joſeph Egginton, Hales Owen 
John Eggleſton, Hull 
Samuel Ehn, London 
John Ellames, Liverpool 
Peter Ellames, Liverpool 
William Ellis, Vork 
William Ellis. junr. Vork 
John Ellis, hatmaker, Ludlow 
Mrs Margaret Ellis, Hexham 
H.Ellifon, Eſq; Whitehaven 
Arthur Elliſon, Liverpool 
Edward Elliott, London 
Robert Ellot, Liverpool 


| 


— 


_—_ 


Thomas Earle, Liverpool [J 


Luke Elſtob, Stockton 
Tim, Elſton, Lutterworth 


Benj. Emmerſon, Newcaſtle 
Capt. G. Evans, Liverpool 
Francis Evans, Monmonth 
Thomas Evans, Ledbury . 
William Evans, Broſely 

E. Evans, Oſweſtry 
William Ewin, Liverpool 
John Eynon, booms. A 


MRS. M. Fairlamb, Hexham 
John Fallowfield, Penrith 
Richard Farrer, Eſq; Market- 
Harborongh | 
Robert M Farland, jun. Hull 
Jobn Farley, Clitheroe 
John Farmer, Hereford 


Michael Farthing, Beverley 


ohn Fawcitt, ſurgeon, Whitby 
Joun Fayle, Preſton | 
ichard-Spencer Field, London 
Henry Fell, Lancaſter 
Iſaac Fenn, London 
John Fenwick, Newcaſtle 
John Ferraby, bookſeller, Hull 
ames Ferguſſon, London 
Samuel Fewller, Liverpool 
Benjamin Fidoe, Eſq; collec- 
tor of Exciſe, Litchfield 
Mrs Mary Field, Haverford weſt 
Alexander Filland, Howden 
William Finney, London 
John Finlinſon, officier of Ex- 
ciſe, Gisburn 
Walter Fiſher, Ledbury 
Richard Fiſhwick, Hull 
John Fletcher, Liverpool 
Samuel Fletcher, Whitehaven 


] Betton Fletcher, Hull 


Thomas Fletcher, Hull 

Flint Micklewood, near Salop 
Edward Forbes, Liverpool 
Edwerd Forreſt, South Shields 
William Forreſt, Otley 

John Foſter, Sheffield 

Joſeph Foſter, Hexham ' 
Benjamin Folter, Pocklington 
Thomas Fothergill, Ripon 
Thomas Footman, Lutterworth 
Thomas Foulgham, Notting- 


ham 
John 


—— 


ä John Fowle; Oundle 
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Acton Fox, Nantwich | 
Mathew Fox, Peterſborough 
Richard Francis, Newbold 
John Frank, Minehead . 
Thomas Frankland, - Lancaſter 
Thomas Frank land, Frampton 
Rev. R. Freeman, Daventry 
Joſeph Freeman, jun. Daventry 


John Frith, London 


John Frith, Cheſterfield 
George Fritch, Derby 
William Fry, Barton, Somerſet 
Miſs Mally Furnaſs. Wigton 
Thomas Furnaſs, Liverpool 
Joſeph Furnifs, Uppingham 

G 


bn Gainsſord, Axbridge 
Mrs. Galard, Newington- 
Butts ; 

Robert Gale, heel-maker, Hull 

ohn Galley, Liverpool 

ancis Gambelow, Elleſmere 

Thomas Gezmmon, Hereford 

Thomas Gandy, Kendal 

Mrs. Gardner, Salop 

Thomas Gardner, Liverpool 


- Miſs A. Gardiner, Hull 
R. Garland, London, 2 books | 


ohn Garthwaite, Carliſle 

dward Gartick, Sheffield 
J. Gaſs, Floſhind, near Carliſle 
Joſeph Gafkin, Malton 
John Gatis, Newcaſtle 
John Gatty, Coventry 
George Gall, Hexham 
Jofeph Gaunt, Hales Owen 
Corin Gawthorp, Wakefield 
John Geary, Broſfley 
William Gerard, CamberwelL 
P. Geeſing, Melton-Mowhray 
William Gibbard, Daventry 
Marmaduke Gibſon, Howden 

ames Gibſon, Liverpool 

enry Gibſon, Lancaſter 


Join Garland, London 


- Wm. Gibſon, plummer, Hull 
William Gibſon, Slopſeller, | J 


-Hull | 
ober Gihon, London 
Stephen Gilbert, London 


xiv SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
x | John Giles, London 3 
. Giles, Tugford, Shropſhire 


K. Gilpin, Coa.brookdale, Salop 
Joſeph Gilley, Whitby 


I | John Gilley, Northſhields 


Thomas Gleadow, Hull 
John Gledsdale, Whitehaven 
Mrs. M. Goaks, London 
Thomas Good, Hull 


Feaſt Goodman, Peterborough 
6.6 oodwin, Coalbrookdale, 


op | | 
Job. Goff, Broſely 
W. Googh, Eſq; Sunderland 
Joſeph Goldie, Liverpool 
| William Golding, Donington 
J. Gore, Liverpool, 6 books 
rs. M. Goore, Liverpool 
John Gordon, London 
Miſs Gotbyhere, Boſton 
W. Gover, Hull. 
— Gough, Stamford 
amuel Gough, Salop 
Samuel Grace, Chepſton 
Alex. Graham, Alnwick, 6 
booles f 
J. Graham, Sunderland, 6 
books + 
R. Graham, Blatwood, near 
Annan | 
James Graham, Ludlow 
T. Grant, ſurgeon, Towceſter 
Thomas Gray, London 
ohn Gray, Pocklington - 
ames Grayſon, Carliſle 
ohn Gregory, London 
John Gregory, Leiceſter 
William Green, Eſq; Carliſle 
William Green, Hinckley 
ohn Green, London | 
_ Green, attorney, Hull 
Mary Greenlace, Liverpool 
John Greenwell, Newcaſtle 
Thomas Greenway, Warwick 
Rev. R. Greenwood, Danby- 
dale, near Whitby 
Ellin Greenwood, Lancaſter 
. Griffith, Eſq; Haverfordwelt 
Benjamin Griffith, London 
Richard Griffiths, London 


Richard 


Richard — Newport, 
Monmouthſnire | 
Villiam Griffiths, Hereford 
Villiam Griffiths, Brofley 
homas Griffiths, Bromyard 
olm Griffiths, Oſweſtry 
ames Grindley, London 
rs. H. Grocock, Stamford 
ohn Groſvenor, London 
Fohn Grundy Liverpool 
ames Grundy, Liverpool 
Alex. Gueſt, Coalbrookdale 
ev. A Gwyn, Preſcot 


ohn Gwyne, Kidwelly 
Nich. Gunthorpe, Donington 
Mrs Gunthorpe, York 
40 H 


MR. Tho. Hackett, proctor, 
Leiceſter 
James Haddon, Market Har- 
borough 
Joyce Haddon, Coalbrookdale 
Daniel Hadkinſon, Liverpool 
George Haigh, Malton : 
Thomas Haines, Wedneſbury 
Thomas Hales, London 
F.dward Halford, Lutterworth 
Eaton Hall, Liverpool 
Thomas Hall, Hull 
J. Hall, mariner, Hull 
Thomas Hall, Scarborough 
Iſaac Hallam, Lutterworth 
Richeſon Halliday, Boſton 
Wyliam Hamnett, Nantwich 
Samuel Hancorn, Swanſea *© 
Nathan Hands, Coventry 
V/illam Handley, Sheffield 
Samuel Haniforth, Shefficld 
Iſaac Hanſon, Halifax 
John Hanfley, Hull 
John Harberſon, Preſton 
John Hardcaſtle, Halifax 
James Hardern, Liverpool 
John Hardiſty, Eſq; York 
Nathan Harding, Friſtpl | 
Chriſtopher Hardon, Wigton 
Matthew Hardwell, Briſtol ' 
Tho. Harris, M. D. Lancaſter 
Joſeph Harris, Egremont - 


John Gwyne, attorney, Neath 


| 


* 
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| Toſeph Harris, Hales, Owen 
Thomas Lewis Harries, Ha- 
verfordweſt 
Iſaac Harriſon, London 
William Harriſon, London 
Mr Harriſon, London 
John Harriſon, Newcaſtle 
John Harriſon, pencil-maker, 
Whitehaven, 12 books N 
J. Harriſon, jun. Warrington 
Robert Harriſon, Howden 
Thomas Hart, London 
Major Hart, Bourn 
Jos Hartley, Otley 
ohn Harvey, Donington 
William Haſſal, Sunderland 
James Hawkins, London 
Thomas Hawkins, London 
Charles Hawkins, Hereford 
D. Hawkins, Burton on Trent 
Thomas Hay, Sunderland 
George Hay, Koningſberg 
Joſhua Hayling, London 
Charles Hayward, Hull 
William Hazard, Swanſea 
John Heath, Salop 
John Heather, Nortwich 
John Hedge, Northampton 
Robert Hedley, Newcaſtle 
John Henderſon, Gateſhead 
William Henderſon, Carliſle - 
F. Henſon, Lutterwerth 
Rohert Herne, London _ 
Rev. Mr Heſlop, Redmore, 
near Bedale 
William Hewerdine, Stamford 
Rev. Mr Hewetſon, Scarbro? 
James Hewitt, Sunderland 
John Hewitt, Nantwich 
William Hewlett, Monmouth 
John Heyes, OrmKkirk 
John Hickſon, Oakham 
William Hill, Wetchet 
Henry Hill, Hereford 
John Hill. dyer, Towceſter 
James Hill, Uppingham 
Toſeph Hill, Spalding 
John Hiidred, Stokefley 
Henry Hildyard, Gainſhrough 


Simon Hildyard, Gainſbrough 
Samuel 


— 
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Samuel Hilton, Blackburn 
Iſaac Hind, Liverpool 
Robert Hind, Meltonmowbray 
Henry Hindeley, Hales, Owen 
ohn Hiorn, Warwick | 
William Hockinhull, Nantwic 
William Hodder, London 
John Hodges, Hereford | 
Richard Hodgſon, Pocklington 
William Hodgſon, Whit5y 
John Hodgſon, Sunderland 
Robert Hodgſon, Alſton 
Richard Hodgſon, Halifax 
. Hodgſon, ſurgeon, Carliſle 
ohn Hodgſon, Whitehaven 
ohn Hodgſon, Workington 
ohn Hodgſon, Penrith 
Sampſon Hodgſon, London - 
John Hodgſon, grocer, Carliſle 
Miſs Mary Hogg, Blackburn 
James Hookham, Sodbury 
Thomas Holland, Liverpool 
Thomas Holland, Middlewich 
George Holland, Frampton, 
near Boſton a 
Thomas Holderneſs, London 
Thomas Hollis, Coalbrookdale 
william Holmes, Hereford 
Francis Holt, Liverpool 
Frederick Holton, Liverpool 
Hope, architect, Liverpool 
Jonatlian Hopwood, York 
John Horden, Peterborough 
Simon Horner, Hull | 
George Hornby, York 
Thomas Hornby, Liverpool 
Robert Horsfield, London 
John Hort, Liverpool _ 


George Hotchkiſs, jun. Coal- | 


brookdale, Salop 

ohn Houghton, Liverpool 
M. Houghton, Northwich 
John Houlton, Hull 
George Hounsfield, Sheffield 
Robert Hourd, Spalding 
Thomas Howard, Liverpool 
Thurſtan Howard, Liverpool 
Benjamin Howell, Pembroke 
John Howell, Langharne 


* 
ä 


William Howſon, Lancaſter 
Mrs. Jane Howſon, Sheffield 
Daniel Hoyle, Otley | 
Richard Hoyltrgp, Sheſſi eld 
T. Huddleſton, Liverpool 
William Hudſon, London 
William Hudſon, Sheffield 
W. Hudſon, Coalbrookdale, 

Salop ; : 
George Hudſon, Midqdlewich 
W. Hudſon, Market-Weigton 
Thomas Hudſon, Wigton 
W. Hudſpethi, Newcaſtle 


| 77 Hughes, Wrexham 


dward Hughes, Wrexham 
J. Gwin — Monmouth 
Edward Hullok, London 
Charles Humphreys, Wrexham 
William Humphrey, Spalding 
Richard Hunt, Daventry 
William Hunt, Hinckley 
Rev. Mr. Hunter, Bedale 
Thomas Hunter, Liverpool 
William Hunter, Biſhops. 

Wearmouth | 
John Huntrods, Whitby 
James Hurſt, Eſq; Stamford 
Jonathan Hurit, Hinckley 
William Hutchinſon, Leeds 
John Huttold, Stratford 
— Hutton, Carliſle 

atthew Hyde, Daventry 


John Hyde and Robert Fiſher, 


Howden 


I 

Jamea Jackman, York » 

Rice Jacks, Carmarthen 
R. Jackſon, Bowes, Y orkſhire 
William Jackſon, Hereford 
Peter Jackſon, Cheſter 
John Jackſon, Thrapſton 
Thomas Jackſon, Hull 
Thomas Jackſon, Pocklington 
William Jackſon, Malton 
Captain W. Jackſon, Whitby 
W. Jackſon, ſen. Guiſbroꝰ 
W. fats: Stockton 
Paul Jackſon, Newcaſtle 


William Howele, Neath 


Thomas 


Henry Howey, Wooler Haugh. 
Head | 
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T. mar Workington ' * 
William Jackſon, Coventry 
John James, Carmarthen _ - 
George James, Axbridge 
William James, Liverpool i 
Thomas James, Birmingham 
ohn James, Newcaſtle 
Anthony Jaques. Penrith - 
John Jarvis. Roſs 8 
ames Jefferſon, Liverpool 
Jennings, Liverpool 
Thomas Jennings, Spalding 
Wm. Jenkins, Haverfordweſt 
L. Jenkins, ſurgeon, Neath 
John Jenkinſon, Workington 
Thomas Jephcott, Daventry 
William Jepſon, Lincoln 
Joſeph Jewitt, Hull 
Edward Jewitt, Skipwith, near 
Yotk © + | | 
Robert jewitſon. Weighton 
Mrs Ingram, Wakefield 
Thomas Inman, Cheſterfield 
William Inwood, London 
Thomas Johnſon, Bradford 
William Johnſon, Liverpool 
Uriah Johnſon, Liverpool 
John Johnſon, Liverpool 
J. — Cheapſide, Liver - 
00 | 
Archibald Johnſon, London 
William Johnſon, Newcaſtle 
Miſs M. Johnſon, _— 
Miſs Jane Johnſon, Hu 
Rev. Mr Johnſon, curate of 
Weddrington with Nether- 
Witton, Northumberland 
Rev. D. Jones, re&or of Lau- 
gau, Glamorganfhire 
Mrs M. Jones, Swanſe a 
Rees Jones, Bridgend 
Eſſex D. 
ford we 
Edward Jones, Broſely 
Lloyd Jones, Oſweſtry 
Thomas Jones, Oſweſtry 
Samuel Jones, Wrexham 
Edward Jones, Wrexham 
John Jones, Wrexham 
Edward Jones, Cheſter 
Richard Jones, Liverpool 


-4 0 
* 
* 


ones, Eſq; Haver- 


David Jones, Liverpool 
S. Jones, Wellingbrorough : ; 
Meſſrs. Jopſons, Coventry 

Thomas Iſmay, Newcaſtle 


| Joh Iſmay, Newcaſtle 


atthew Judd, Stamford : 
William Judkin, Daventry 
John Iveſon, Eq; York 


MR H. Kalm, London 
William Keeling, Hull 


Francis Keen, Banwel 


Abraham Kendale, Skipton 


Miſs Ann Kent, Newcaſtle - 
: George Kenyon, Liverpool 


Mrs H. Kenyon, . Liverpool 
Thomas Kerfoot, Liverpool 
Nathan Kerſhaw, Liverpool 
Samuel Key, Sheffield | 
D. Key, Market-Weighton _ 
John Kidd, Newcaſtle 
Caleb Kidd, Newcaſtle, 
Luke Kidd, Newcaſtle 
Fran. Kightly, Old-Stratford 
T hos. Kilpin, Newport-pagnel, 
2 books 
William Kilſby, Bromyard 
John Kinder, Sheffield 
William King Northampton 
Samuel King, Hull 


[Samuel King, York | 
Joſ. King, junr. Newcaſtle 


Thomas Kirk, London 
William Kirkby, Liverpool 
Gabriel Kirngel, Tenby 
ohn Kirby, London 
homas Kirton, Stockton 
Thomas Kitchin, Kendal 


George Kitchin, Lancaſter 


Thomas. Kitchin, Yarm 
John M Knaight, Dumfries 
Sam. Knight, Wellingborough 
== Knowls Nottingham 
ev. G. — Watchet 


ME J. Lacy, Whitby 
Ben. Lamiman, Boſton 
John Langcaka Carliſle 
Thos. Langley, Waltham 


| Joſeph Langſtaff, Newcaſtle, 


Edmund Lauſdown, Banwell, 
0 Shentonr 


Shenton Latham, Nantwich 
Giles Laverance, Minehead 
George Lawrence, London 
James Lawrie, Carliſle 
Benjamin Layton, Bath 
Leonard Lazenby, Hull 
John Lea, Liverpool 


Thos. Leadbeater, Oſweſtry 


Leigh Leaf, Preſcot 
John Leaſk, Chepſtow 
oſep Leay, Liverpool 
Thomas Lee, Eſq; Leeds 
avid Lee, Coventry 
Thomas Lee, Daventry 
Thomas Lee, Hull 
Nic. Lee, Hexham 
Rev. Mr Leigh, Rofg 
William Leigh, London 
Solomon Leiſtwaite, Carlifle 
Peter Lely, Rotherham 
Ci. Leppington, Halifax 
Miſs Letherbarrow, Liverpool 
ohn Lewins, Newcaſtle 
dmund Lewis, = 
Thomas Lewis, Neat 
Wm. Lewis, junr. Axbridge 
William Lewis, Monmouth 
William Lewis, Leominſter 
Rev. jum Lewis Ludlow 
Matthew Ligoe, Liverpool 
ames Limbird, Boftan 
Andrew Lindley, Sheffield 
Thos. Lindſley, North-Shields 
Miſs Linſkill, Scarborough 
Thomas Liſter, Halifax 
Richard Liſter, Halifax 
William Liſter, Langharne 
J. Little, woolendraper Carlifle 
J. Little, Rickergate, Carlifte 
M. Little, bookſeller, White- 
haven, 6 books 
Daniel Lock, London 
Joſeph Lockwood, Hull 
Joſe ph Lodge, Stockton 
R. Loftus, Market-Weigbton 
Ce orge Loggin, Daventry 
Cr. Lonſdale, London 
John Long, Ratibury 
Rev. J. Longman, Stoke-Couſey 
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Thomas Lough, Penrith 
John Lowden, Dumfries 
alph Low, Liverpool 
Thomas Lowes, Hexham 
William Lowes, Haltwhiſtle 

Robert Lowrie, Lincoln 


| Richard Lowthian, Carliſle 


John Lleyd, London 

Thos. Lloyd, Haverfordweſt 
Wm. Lloyd, Peterborough 
Wm. Lloyd, Newcaſtle 
Thomas Lloyd, Abertrinant 
Thos, —— Eſq; Lincoln 
Henry Lupton, Hull 

Joſeph Lyne, Grantham 
John Lynn, — 


MR. J. Mackenzie, London 
A. Mackenzie, N. Shields 
Simon Mackenzie, Dumfries 
Thomas Mackreth, Kendal 
William Madders, Bromyard 
1 Maddeſon, Billingham 
Richard Maddock, Liverpool 
Peter Maddock, Northwich 
George Maine, Sunderland 
Godfrey Major, London 
Thomas Maley, London 
H. A. Manderſon, Dumfries 


John Maples, London 
James Margatroyd, Halifax 
Henry Marriner, Vork 
William Marriott, London 
J. Marriott, Melton- Mowbray 
ichard Marriott, Daventry 
Samyel Marriott, Hexham 
Robert Marrow, Liverpool 
Robert Marſden, Ch 
William Marſdin, Sheffield 
William Marſh, London 
Thomas Marſhall, Gainſbro' 
William Marſtin, London 
Mrs Sarah Martin, Swanſea 
Thos. Martinſcroft, Liverpool 
Tuder Maflan, Monmouth 
homas Maflie, Nantwich 


| Matthew Maffie, Carliſle 


John Maſkew, Liverpool 


Lawrence Lord, Rathbury * 
D. MLoud, North-Shields 


* 


John Maſon, Chepſtow 
. William 


R. Maniſty, Durham, 2 books 


erfield 
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William Maſon, Lancafter 
Humphrey Mathews, Roſs 
ohn Matthews, yh 
rs —— — 1 
oſeph Matthews, Liverpoo 
bo . 20 athias, Haverfordweſt 
Benjamin Maud, London 
William Maude, Otley 
peter Maughan, Hexham 
Thomas Maurice, Hanham 
John Maxwell, Dumfries 
Andrew Maxwell, Dumfries 
Benjamin Mayhew, Hanſlop 
Robert Mayle, Chepſtow 
ohn Mayo, Coventry 
Jen Meggith, Hull 
William Mells, Boſton 
Robert Merrett, Banwell 
William Meridith, Chepſtow 
Peter Merry, Lealholm-hall 
George Merryweather, Yarm 
George Metcalf,  Gainſbrough 
Thomas Michelſon, Witchley- 
Warren, Rutland 
Thomas Micklethwaite, Hull 
Wm. Middlemas, Newcaſtle 
Robert Middleton, Sheffield 
Ben. Middleton, Wellingbro' 
John Milian, London, 6 books 
Joſeph Millard, Stoke-Canſey 
Rev. Mr Miln, Carlide 
Capt. John Miller, Lynn R. 
Thomas Miller, Kendal 
Thomas Miller, Liverpool 
oſeph Miller, Ludlow 
Thomas Milmer, Whitby 
R. Milkouſe, Newark 


Wm. Millington, Peterbro* 
Thomas Mi Hull 
Thomas Mills Liverpool 


ohn Mitchinſon, Carliſle 

Mrs Eliz, Mitten, Stamford 

tephen Moakes, Scarbro?” 

\nthony Mollineux, Liverpool 

ames Monger, Swanſea 

ohn Monkhouſe, Cokermouth 
iliam Monkman, Whitby 
rs Mary Moore, Whitby 
Nilliam Moore, Grimfhill 

ohn Moorfield, Liverpool 
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Fdward 22 York | 
Rev. Wilam Morgan, A. B. 
Curate of — . 
Thomas Morgan, Liverpool 
ohn Morgan, London 
ohn Morgan, Neath: - 
ichard Morgan, Neath 
William Morris, Watchet 


Thomas Moſes, Brampton 


Moſes Motteram, Doncaſter 
Joſeph Moult, Liverpool 
George Mounſey, Carliſſe 
William Mowat, Snaith _ 
123 Mower, Sheffield 

ichard Moxon, Hull 

ohn Moyſer, York 

ohn Mozley, Gainſbro? 
Thomas Mudge, London 
John Mullion, Liverpool 
William Mnndy, Yatm 
Mrs S. Munkman, Scarbro? 
John Muih, York 
Wm, — juar. Ledbury 


R James Narris, London 
Edw. Needham, Sheffield 
John Negeifs, Gainſbrough 
John Nelfon. Newcaſtle 
George Nelſon, Morpeth | 
Nathaniel Newbold, Sheffielt 
Thomas Newlould, Liverpool 


Gab. LeaverNewſham, London 
128 Newton, Sheffield 


iſs Eleanor Newton, Burton, 

Weſtmoreland 
William Nicall, London | 
William Nichols, glover, Hull 
Robert Nicholas, Newcaſt le 
Roland Nicholas, Newport 
William Nichols, Carmarthen 
William Nicholſon, Leeds 
James Nicholſon, Liverpool 
Mark Nicholſon, Whitby 
Robert Nicholſon, Stokefley 
George Nicholſon, Newcaſtle 
Mrs Suſanna Nicholſon, Barton. 
Miſs Nicholſon, Bithops Wear- 

month | 


John Nind, London 
John Nixon, Newcaſtle 
b 2 Andrew 


Jenn Owen, Sheffield 
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Andrew Nixon, Carlifle 


Seorge Nixon, Carliſle | 


J. Norie, London. 


Thomas. Norman, Keſwick 


Fardley Norton, London 
Earthol. Noot, Haverfordweſt 
, — 03 . 29 ; | 
NIR D.S. Oakden, Daventry 
Robert Oakley, Northwich 
Benjamin Oakey, tobacconiſt, 
Swanſea : .: | 
John Oddie, Liverpool 
Beruard Ogden, Sunderland, 
Tihoynas Ogden, Blackburn 
Wilkam Ogle, Eſq; Cawry- 
park, Northumberland 
James Ogle, Rathbury 
John Oldknow, Nottingham 
George Oldfield, Wrexham 
J. Oliver, currier Whenlock 
Thomas Orr, Penrith 
John Oram, Coventry - 
-Corn. Oram, Coalbrook-dale 
John Orgill, Burton-on-Trent 
Mrs Maty Orgill, Burton-on- 
Trent 1 | 
John Orme, Liverpool 
Philip Orton, Liverpool. 
John Oſpaldiſton, Blackburn 
Philip Oſborne. tanner, Roſs, 
J. Oſborne, Pontefract, 3 books 
Timothy Otlie, Eſq; collector 
of che cuſtoms, Scarbro? 
Samuel Overs, Worceſter - 
James Outrim, out 9 


John Owen, Nantwich 


R Rd. Padgett, Newark 
William Padley, Swanſea 
Richard Panter, Caſtle-thorpe 
J. Parr, gunſmith, Liverpool 

Matthew Parr, Preſcot 
Richard Park, Liverpool 

William Park, Skerton 
John Park, London , 
William Parker, Hull 
Wm. Parker, brazier, Boſton 


Abraham Parkin, Workington 
| Mrs Eliz. Phillips, Pembroke 


ohn Parkingſon, Liverpool 
Bar. Parkinſon, Preſton 


Thomas Peake, Hull 


| Revd. H. Penny, Woodburrow 
John Penny, London 


- | Steel Perkins, Liverpool 


| 1 — Patterſon, Newcaſtle 


Red. John Pearſon, Lichfield 


* 


Anthony Parquot, London 
John Parſon, Liverpool 

T. Parſons, London 
William Partridge, Roſs. 
James Partridge, Salop 

. Revd. ] Parry, vicar, Skipton 8 
H. Parry, Monmouth 
George Paſcbury, Lichfield | 
David Paterſon, Sunderland 


oſeph Paxton, Newcaſtle 
Samuel Peachey, Boſton - 
Joſeph Peacock, Newcaſtle 
Thomas Peacock, Alnwick 


Mrs Ellinor Pearce, Liverpool 


Ralph Pearſon, Liverpool 
J. Pearſon, Market- weighton 
Thomas Pearſon, London 
Mrs Eliz. Pearſon, - Lancaſter 
Thomas Pearſon, Nottingham 
David Pearſon, Longdeax 
William Peart, Coventry 
John Peatling, Boſton 
William Pegy, Coventry 
William Pelrſon, York 
Thomas Peirſon, Sokeſley 
Robert Peele, Whitehaven 
John Pemberton, Liverpool 
John Penington, Liverpool 
William Penington, book- 
ſeller, Kendal, 2 books 
Mig Mary Penketh, Liverpool 


Edward Penny, London 


ames Penny, Liverpool 
Naas Percival, Northwich 
Joſeph Perrin, Hereford 
Joſeph Perrin, Liverpool 
Lieut. Philip Perry, Hinckle) 
Thomas Perrey, Liverpool 
Robert Peers, Wrexham 
Thomas Perkins, Daventr) 
Chriſtopher. Perkins, Stockton 


John Petty, Stokeſley 
Abraham Phelps, ſenr. Porlock 


. . Gb eltr 
John Phillips, Oſw Wilken 


ton 
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William Philtips Nantwich 
Thomas Phillips, Whitehaven 
George Philliſkirk. Stockton, 
Charles Philpot, Bromyard 
Richd. Pickerſgill, Kirklington 
Richard Pickerſgill, Butcher 
Houſe, Leeming- lane 
G. W. Piercy, Coventry 
Henry Pigeon, London ; 
Capt. Thomas Pillanſin, Leith 
John Pillaway, London | 
Charles Pilſworth, Roſs 
William Piton, London 
Francis Place, Weatherby 
Mrs Pochin, Loughborough 
Pollard and Moſer, London 
Capt. Joſnua Pollard, Liverpool 
John Ponten, London 
Thomas Porter, Liverpool 
John Porter, Nottingham 
John Poſtle, Sunderland 
John Pott, Tamworth \ 
Gregory Potbery, Sedgmouth 
Samuel Potter, Whitehaven 
Robert Potter, Davent: y 
William Powell, Swanſea 
ohn Powell, Liverpool 
bn Powell, Malton 
Michael Power, London 
John Powles, Hereford 
Robert Prance, Swanſea 
John Pratt, Darlington 
John Preſton, Stokeſley 
John Preſton, Nottingham 
Chriſtopher Preſwick, Whitby 
Oliver Preſwick, Giſbrough . 
Miſs Suſanna Price, Minehead 
George Price, Liverpool 
Rees Price, Neath 
Griffith Price, Langha 
Mrs Ann Prichard, Roſs 
Mrs Cath. Price, Liverpool 
Joſ. Prior, Melton Mowbray 
William Prowd, Whitby 
Thomas Pugh, London 
Charles Pugh, Hereford 
John Pulleine, Hull 
Jon Pumphrey, Worceſter 


li 


James Purrdy, Stockwith 
oſeph Purſlove, Sheffield 


MR. Thomas Quick Heres. 


ord 
Richard Quinton, ſurgeon, 
War 
R. John Rankin, Egremont 
M Charles Ratcliff, London 


| Thomas Rathbone, Oſweſtry 
William Rathbone, Liverpool 
John P. Rathlaun. Sunderland 
Mrs Mary Ratten, bookſeller, 
Market-Harborough 
William Raven, Hexham 
John Raw, Sunderland 
John Rawle, Minehead 
Thomas Rawbone, London: 
William Rawlins, Liverpool. 
| fon Rawlinfon, Liverpool 
obert 22 Newcaſtle 
George Rayſon, Darlington: 
lo. — —— 
ohn Read, London 
obert Reamiſh, Nuneaton 


| Burdns Redford, Newcaſtle: 


Robert Reed, Tenby 
James Reed, Stamford 
John Reed, Gateſhead 


{ Richard Reeder, Sculcoats 


Aaron Rees, Haverford weſt 
Benjamin Rew, Coventry 
Henry Reynolds, . Cleobury 
Matthew Reynolds, Lancaſter- 
Richard Rhydero, Carmarthem 
Richard Rice, London 
John Rice, Carmarthen 
David Rice, Lanelly 
William Richards, London: 
ohn Richards, Broſely 
John Richards, tanner, Neath: 
Rees Richards, Wrexham 
David Richards, Market Dray- 
} toi | 
Wm. Richardſon, Wakefield 
T. Richardſon, Sunderland 
J. Richardſon, Penrith, 2 books 


ichard Purratt, Newport- 
pagnel 
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G. Richardſon, provoſt, Annan. 
Miſs E. Rickaby, 1 
4 3. — 


Wrexham 
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Mrs Mary Ridiout, Roſs 
Henry Ridgway, Liverpool 
Alex. Ridley, Haltwhiſtle 
Edward Rigg. Liverpool 
Capt. Alexander Ritchie, ſenr. 
——_— = n 

Joſeph Rives, Liverpool 

J. Rivington, London, 6 books 

Horatio Roberts, Whitby 
James Roberts, Liverpool 
Samuel Roberts, Sheffield 
John Roberts, clockmaker, 


John Roberts, flaxdreſſer, 
Wrexham „ 
W. Roberts, ſurgeon, Swanſea 
Thomas Roberts, Roſs 
Mrs Mary Roberts, 'Rofs 
Mary Roberts, London 
John Robertſon, London 
James Robbins, Neath 
' - Jer. Robinſon, Eſq; Whitby 
' * Daniel Robinſon; Liverpool , 
Richard Robertſon, Stokeſley 
Thomas Robinſon, Newcaſtle 
Jofeph Robinſon, Newcaſtle 
George Robinſon, Carliſle 
Robert Robinſon, Carliſle 
Mrs Mary Robinſon, - Carliſle 
John Robinſon, Wigton 
John Robſon, Gifbrough 
Thomas Robſon, Morpeth 
Joſeph Rochford, Lichfield 
Wm. Roe, Burton- on- Trent 
Philip Roebuck, Boſton 
1 — — | 
| rs Ann Rogers, Daven 
ohn Rooke, Wigton 2 
ohn Roome,: Derby 
Robert Romley, *Howden 
William Ropar, Hall 
John Roper, Liverpool 
Thomas Roork, Cowbridge 
Thomas Roſe, London 
Mrs Ann Roſs. Leiceſter 
Andrew Roſs, New-town, 
Edinburgh 1 
3 Roſs, printer, Carmarthen 
John Roſſer, butcher, Swanſea 


Joſeph Salter, Oſweſtry 


P Satterthwaite, Lancaſter 
William Savage, London 
George Savage, Grantham 


Abraham Scott, London 
William Scott, Liverpool 


John Scott, Bolton 
John. Scott, Dumfries 


Roger Seddon, Lancaſter 


John Severn, London 
Rev. Thomas Sewell, White 


William Row, Newcaſtle 
Andrew Roy, Rippon 
James Roylance, Northwich | 
Capt. Robert Rumbell, Lynn R. 
Lieut. Wm. Runfſiman, Hull 
Rev. J. Ruſſell, Rotherham 
Miſs Ann Ruſſell, Vork 
Richard Ruſſell London 
Rev. J. Ryland, Northampton 
Mr Ryley, London. 


MR George Sagg, Malton 
Robert Saile, jun. Stamford 
Joſeph Saint, Newcaſtle 


Rev. Mr Sandland, Whitchurch 
John Sanders, Derby 
John Satchell, Kettering 


Thomas Saul, Eſq; Lancaſter 
John Sawrey, London 
Charles Saxton. currier, Salop 
Matthew Scafe, Eſq; Newcaſtle 
James Scaife, ſurgeon, Carliſle 
Thomas Scarth, Whitby 
James Scholefield, Newcaſtle 
William Scott, Leiceſter 


tw? err | 


George Scott, Boſton 
Thomas Scott, Hull 
George Scott, North Shields 
Thomas Scott, Hexham 
Abraham Scott. Keſwick 
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John Seaborne, Hereford 
Capt. RichardSeaman, London 


Rev. Mr Sedgwick, Clitheroe 
William Sergent, Preſton 


haven | 

John Shadgett, Roſs 

Robert Sharman, Peterborough 
John Sharp, Warwick 
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- William Routh, Sunderland | 


NJ - 


Wm. Shaw, Jpn. A : 
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> obert Shaw, Lutterworth 
Nobert Shaw, Whitby 
Wenjamin Shelton, Daventry 
Zenjamin Shelton, jun. book- 
ſeller, Tamworth | 
ſoſeph Sherheld, Sheffield 
Edmund Sheppard, Banwel 
Mrs Dinah Shepherd, Carliſle 
Henry Sherlock, Ormfkirk 
ohn Shield, London 
Thomas Shiercliff, Sheffield 
oſeph Shorthoſe, Burton-on- 
Trent": +" | 
John Sibbald, bookſeller, Li- 
verpool, 6 books | 
Joſhua Sibſon, Lancaſter 
Mrs Ann Sikes, Sheffield 
Mrs Silverwood, Nottingham 
Evan Simon, Swanſea 
John Simmons, Liverpool 
Richard Simpſon, Broſely 
Robert Simpſon, Boſton 
Robert Simpſon, Scarbrough 
John Slater, Salop 
John Slater, Liverpool 
William Sleigh, Eſq; Stockton 
William Sleigh, Londoa 
_—_ Sligo, Aberdeen 
ev, Archdeacon Smalbroke, 
Litchfield 
William Smart, Ludlow 
Green Smart, Hull 
John Smethurſt, Eſq; compt- 
roller of the cuſtoms, 
caſter | 
William Smiles, Newcaſtle 
Robert Smiles, Newcaſtle 
D. Smith, cockfeeder, Wakefield 
Joſeph Smith, Leiceſter 
Samuel Smith, Nuneaton 
John Smith, Sodbury 
John Smith, London 
John Smith, Hereford 
John Smith, Whitehaven 
John Smith, South Shields 
Samuel Smith, London 
Thomas Smith, Mancheſter 
Henry Smith, Newcaſtle 
William Smith, Newark 
WalterSmith, Melton Mowbray 
Thomas Smith, Lutterworth 
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james Smith, Preſcot 
Richard Smith, Farley. 
Rev. John Smith, Oundle 


Robert Smith, Eſq; Winſcomb 


Mrs Mary Smith, Burton-on- 
Trent 

Jo. Smithers. London 

William Snell, jun. Otley 

Mrs Bar. Snowden, Sunderland 

AnthonySoulby, Penrith,2 books 

Henry Southern, Hougham 

John Sparling, Eſq; Liverpool 

William Spencer, Thrapſon 

Samuel Spendley, Grantham 

Capt. W. Speers, Liverpool 

William Spink, Whitby 


Alex. Spittall, Whitehaven 


William Squire, London 

Edward and George Stabler, 
York 

Thomas Stack, Eſq; Hull 

Francis Stacy, London 


William Stacy, London 


Miſs P. Stanhope, Beverley 
Ifaac Stapleton, Eſq; London 
Thos. Stapylton, Newcaſtle 
Thomas Starr, Liverpool 
Thomas Starkie, Giſburn 
Mich. Stavely, Pocklington 
Thomas Steed,. Bromyard 
Richard Steel, Roſs 
Ralph Steel; Newcaftle 
Robert Steel, Workington 
George Sterling; Newcaſtle 
Walter Stevens, Malmſbury 
W. Stephenſon, Stamford 
John Stephenſon, Stockton 
Timothy Stephenfon, Otley 
ohn Stewart, London 
— Stewart, Cardiff 
Thomas Stibbs, Cardiff 
Jeremiah Stockdale, Carliſle 
Rev. Mr Stoddart, Alnwick 
John Stoddart, Newcaſtle 
Thomas Stone, London 
Joſeph Storrs, Cheſterfield 
William Story, Newcaſtle 
William Story, Ofweſtry 
John Storey, Carlifle 
Thomas Stott, Wetherby - 
Mrs E 


xliv 
Mrs E. Streeme, Liv. 1 
ohn Street, Lwer pool 
homas Stringer, Liv 
Wm. Stuart, Preſton, 2 books 
ames Stuart Garſta. 
homas Stubbs, Scarbro? 
John Sully, Watehet 
Wm. Summers, Liverpool 
Henry Sutton, Scarbro? 
John Sutton. Carlifle 
oſeph Swaddell, Eaton 
obert Swain, London 
Wm. Swanſton, South- Shields 
Thomas Swearſe, Axbridge 
Thos. Swettenham, Liverpool 
James Sydebotham, Liverpool 
John Sykes, 7 oem | 


R John Tarlton, Liverpool 
M Ho T aſter, London 
Charles Tate, junr. Hull 
Richard Tate, Liverpool 
J. Tayne, London | 
Rev. Daniel Taylor, Wadſ- 

worth, near Halifax 
John Taylor, Sheffield 
Abraham: Taylor, Coleſhill 
John Taylor, Ofweſtry 
Thomas T aytor, South- Shields 
Henry Taylor, North-Shields 
2 books _ 
ohn Taylor, Lancaſter 
effray Taylor, Garſtang 
Edward: Taylor, Blackburn 
John Tenman, Boſton 
John Terrett, Diſe worth 
Mrs Eliz. Terry, York 
Wiltam Teſſeyman, bookſel- 
ler, York, 25 books | 
John Thackwell, Ledbury - 
Iſaac Theaker, Spalding 
Rev. James Thomas, Cardiff 
Mr Daniel Thomas, Argra- 
phyde, Cowbridge 
David Thomas, Neath 
Philip Thomas, Swanſea 
Wm Thomas, joyner, Swanſea 
Thomas Thomas, Carmarthen 
Walter Thomas, Hereford 


William Thomas, Liverpool 
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' | John Thopmſon, Lontlon 
John Thompſon, Liverpool 
+ Joſeph Thompfon, Daventry 


| Edward Thornton, Giſbrough 


. | . 


Joſeph Thomſon, Annan 
Mr Thomſon, London $ 
Tindall Thompſon, Eſo; Malta & 
John: Thompſon, Hull 


| 


n. Thompſon, Soulcoates 
ohn Thompſon, Wigton 


John Thornton, Daventry 


J. Thorpe, Spalding 
Thos. Thredgould, Liverpod | 


James Threlfall, Liverpool 
| Edmund Thwaites, York 
Miles Timons, Li I 
Rev. C. A. Tiſdall, Wrexhan 
Wiiliam Todd, London 
Wormſley Todd, Beverly 
John Todd, Wigton 
Benjamin Toft, Brigg 
John Tolfon, Keſwick 
John Tomlinſon, Liverpool 
William Tomton. Nottingham 
vm. Tompſon, Northampton 
Hen. Tompſon, Northampton 
John Tonge, Gainſborough 
Samuel Topp, Cheſterfie 
James Topham, Lincoln 
Thomas Tovey, London 
A. Fownſond,. Melton 
| Randel Towſey, Sunderland 
John Travis, Searbro? 
John Travis, junr. Stokeſley 
W. Trickett. London, 3 books 
T. Trinder, Northampton 
Peter Trotter, Liverpool 
Wm. Trotter, Sunderland 
Faw. Troughton, Whitehaven 
J. Tucker, Eſq; Pembroke 
Walter Tucker, Swanſea 
Thomas Tuder, Leominſter 
Richard Tunnadine, Burton- 
on-Trent 
Joſeph: Turnbull, Alnwick 
Thomas Turnell, Howden 
William: Turnes, Roſs 
L. Turner, Newcaſtle 
John Turner, Warwick 
Joha Turner, Hinckley 
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Jarvis 


1 


arvis Turner, Haverfordweſt 
William Turton, Liverpool 
Rev. J. Tuthill, Axbridge 
ames Tweed, London 
Joſeph Twentyman, Carliſle 
Matthew Tyas, Sheffield 
Thomas Tyas, Sheffield 
Robert Tyers, Northampton 
Jas. Tyler, Melton-Mowbray 
Barth, TIP", e | 


Miss Ann Vale, Tamworth 
Wm. Vanham, Wrexham 

John Vanniel, Eſq; Lincoln 

Mrs A. Vaſlet, York 

Mr George Vaſſey, Garſtang 


Sam. Vaughan, Monmouth: 
F: Chas. Vernſberg, Spalding 
Mark Vickerſon, Newcaſtle 
William Vincent, York | 
James Vippond, Swanfea 


l John MVitie, Dumfries 
al W | : 
ton R Jas. Wadſworth, Leeds 


James Wahterall, Derby 
Iſaac Waithman, Lancaſter 
Mrs E. Wall, Leominſter 
Rev. M. Wallace, Threlkeld 
Wm. Wallace, Liverpool 
Henry Wallis, Knarſdale 
Ogle Wallis, Newcaſtle 
Thomas Wallis, York 
Wm. Wallace, Carliſle 
James Wallis, Newark 
David Walker, Liverpool 
John Walker, Ormſkirk 
Joſhua Walker, Rotherham 
Robert Walker, Hull 
Robert Walker, Hull, 2 time 
Wm. Walker, Birmingham 
John Walker, Whitehaven 
Wm. Walker, Whitehaven 
J P. Walker, Cockermouth 
lohn Walker, Keſwick 1 
Richard Walker, Lancaſter 
F. Walkingham, London 
James Walmſley, Lancaſter, 
3 books 4517 
Thomas Walſlvaan, London 
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W. Walters, H averfordweſt 


Nicholas Walton, Hull 


Mrs Wanley, Ripon 
John Ward, London 
George Wardale, Hull 


Mowbray 
Thomas W aſney, Hull 
Richard Watt, Liverpo 
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Miſs Eliz. Walton, Stockwith 
Matthew Wane, Whitehaven 


J. Ware and ſon, Whitehaven 


John Warren, Daventry 
Joſeph Warner, London 

W. Warrington, Donington 
Matthew Wartnaby, Melton 
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W. Waterfield, Daventry 


Miſs Ann Watkeys, Ludlow 


Walter Watkins, Ruſs 


Darlington 


— 


Thomas Weaver, Roſs 


James Webb, London 


W. Wells, jun. Boſton 
Richard Weſt, London 


John Weſtern, Hull 


John Weſterdell, Hull 
| x 


Thomas Watkins, Tenby 


Richard Watkins, W hitby 
| John Watkins, Stokeſley 
Rev. 2 Watkins, A. M. 


Samuel Watlington, London 
Capt. Hugh Watfon, Carliſle 
Pat. Watſon, North-Shields - 
Miſs C. Waugh, Monmouth 
Thos. Weatherhead; Malton 
6. Weatherby, Gateſhead 
Mrs Sarah Weaver, London 


F. Weaver, Wellingborough 


Mes Ann Webb, Ledbury 

uy Webb, Carmarthen 
ev. A. Webſter, London 

Edward Webſter, Sheffield 

jon Webſter, Scarborough 
aleb Webſter, Whitby 

R. Webſter, Stockton 

Thomas Wells, Boſton 


Robert Wells, North-Shields 
Mrs Wentworth, Wakefield 


Edward Welt, London 
John Weſt, Dumtries - 


William Weſterdale, Hull 


Henry 
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Henry Weſtley, London "4 B. Wilfon, Birton-of- Trent 
Iſaac Weitmorland, * enn Wilſon, Neweaſtle 
2 Hugh Whitaker, London Edward Wilſon, Newcaſtle : Bc 
L. Whitaker, Beverley - | George Wilſbn, Kendal 2 
ohn White, London 3 James Wilſon, Kendal Co 
ohn White, Cheſterfield Ifaac Wilſon, Kendal 1 
Andrew White, Boſton Rev. Henry Wilſun, A. M. 
Amos White, Swanſea 1 - Heverſham, Cumberland Bat 
John Whitehead, Hull 44 ev. Henry Wilſon, Otley — 
S. Whithead, Northampton ] John Windle, Stockwith Ber 
Miſs H. Whitelock, Darlington T. Wingfield, Cheſterfield — 
Nath. Whiteſide, erbat | Henry Winſhlp, Sunderland Br: 
. Joſeph Whitby, Newcaſtie David Wiſhart, London wy 
obert Whitwell, Leeds | William Witcher, London Ch 
Miſs Whytell, Liverpool | Hezek. Withers, Cheſterfield 2 
T. J. Wibberſley, Newcaſtle Samuel Wood, Milnthorp Cly 
james Wiburd, London John Wood, Loughborough — 
ichard Wickſted, Nantwich | James Woods, Liverpool Co! 
Daniel Wier, Haverfordweſt | William Woods, Langharne — 
Thomas Wight, North- Shields John Wood cock, Newcaſtle Co 
John Wilbar, Barton Iſaac Woodman, Sutton — 
hn Wilbefoſs, Gainſbrough Samuel Woodward, Liverpool Co 
ohn Willcock, Wrexham 1 George Woodward, Ledbury — 
ames Wilcockſon, Newark | Miſs E. Woodyear, 'York Cre 
obert Wilcox, Towceſter | Mrs Wolferſtan, Leiceſter - ' WE 
John Wilde legaſe, , Daventry Rev. —Woolley, Northampton Da 
niel Williams, Neath I Robert Worrall, Wrezham- — 
Lewis Williams, Neath 4 Joſeph Worthington, Noneaton De 
John Williams, Swanſea | Thomas Wright, Londen De 
Griſmond Williams, Carmar- 1 nay bag, . b. 
then ichar right, Warwi a Di 
chn Vilas, ne 6 Matthew Wright, Efq; York — 
= ——ů — L's 1 Wright, þ Gone —_ D: 
ifs. W 3, e WI 1am Wrig A kir Ele 
W. Williamſon, We, near Boſton e En 
W. Williamn, Scarborough | Mrs S. Wrighton, Daventry - Fa 
Richard Williamſon, Malton Abraham Wyke, Leominſter Fa 
I. Williamfon, York Jahn Wyke, Li — 
alph Williamſon, Wrexham | Rev. W. Wykes, ingſbridge Fol 


ohn Willis, London I Thomas Wykes, Northampton 
ohn Wilkinſon, gent. Preſton | Richard Ms Wakefield 
| eremiah Wilkinſon, Scarbro? 
William Wilkinſon, Hull. MR P. Yardley, Oundle 
John Wilmer, Stoney- Stratford Thomas - Yeates, Coal- 
Samuel Willmott, Scarbrough | brookdale, Salo 
Thomas Wilſon, Bradford {| Daniel Yeoman, Whitby _ 


W. Wilſon, Rotherham _ | Joſeph Veſy, Stockton 
John Wilſon, Sheffield [W. Tyrer Young, Liverpool 
; ward Wilſon, Li aus +. 4 Tele 1. South 
| John ah Liverpool Shields \ co We 
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Concupiſcence 


Conlcience 
Confideration 
Conſtancy 
Con tent 
Counſel 


Our Country, or Commonwealth 


Courage 
Courteſy 
Covetouſneſs 
Credulity 
Cruelty 
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The names of the Chriſtian and Heathen authors, ' 
7-4 wiſe ſentences Papers this book, Y 


TEE ©. 1 phil 


A Upitine Gregory a | Pontanus 
Ambroſe Guivera Pacuvius 
Appian Galen * PWW 
Archimedes | Guicciardirie - — 
Eilianus 1 t hagoras 
Ariſtotle Hier ee . -; —— 
Ariſtippus r Plutarch | 
Anaxagoras Hermes 8 Pittacus q 
Alex. Severus Bp : Pindarus 
Anſelm | Homer | I Petronius 
5 8 -- 21. I Plinius 
Baſil leeren J. | Pſellus * 
Bernard | |  Tſidorus | © 4 Q_ . 
Bonaventure Ireneus. 1 Quintillian 
Boe tius * Juſtin R 8 ö 
Bullinger 1 Juſtinian ; Remus 8 
Bodinus x Iſocrates | Sirach | | 
Bias lamblithus Solon 
Bacon „ Mer. I Socrates 1 1 
Bion Luther e Stobœus 2 | 
C Luctantius | Saluſt 8 g 
Chryloſtome | Lud, Vives. Suetonius | [ 
Cyprian Livius Silius Itallicus 
iens Alex, Lucretius Sophodles ; 
Caſſiodorus . | 1 Seneca 1 
Columella | Sir Thomas Moor 
Corn. Agrippa ee 1 Sir Phillip Sidney . 
2 | | Muſonius . | UK ( 
Chi | Marc; Aurelius Thomas Acquinas Y 
—.4 | Theodorus 
Curtius 55 OC 92 DJ Thates 1 
Cicero Mart Terence 1 
'-D Tertullian | 
Diogines | dos I Theopompus | 
Diog, Laertius 0 ; Theophraſtus } 
Dmeoſtkenes Origen Theocritus 
Dionyſius Olans | e 
ä E Oſorius | | | 
Euſebius P a 
Evagoras | Polycarp b 
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Eunius Publius | 
Epictetus Plautus 5 
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Of GOD. 
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Defin. God; the beginning of all thi 
Idea and Hattern of al good, nog 22 
mighty Omnipotence, which wanteth b gin. 
ning and ending; which; being made of none, 
hath by his own power created all things. 
Warr God putteth his hand, there are 
no men ſo mighty, no bealt Io Berce, 
no ſea fo deep that can r iſt his x power. 
As a Privics will not ſu er at another be 
called a King in his realm; 10 lkew iſe God 
will not permit that any other f in this world 
ſhould be honoured bar, he only. ugh 
Withaut the underſtan ding of the Will 1 
God by his Word, ou ſight 1: 1s but blindneſs, 
our underſtanding ignerancg, "Our * idem 


” 


nee and on” evorion fr aud and yr 


God yi 
wil not ſuffer mati to Have e the kw 
edge of things to cone: for if he had preſei- 
ence of his proſperity he would be careleſs ; 
and underſtanding of his adverfity, he would 
be ſenſeleſs. Auguſt. 
A God 


N 


7 
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* 
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her wings, and as a mother ca 
in her Arms; ſo God ſupporteth his. 


Sog, who, hath made all martal things, 


— * 8 raiſctllus. 
Where Virtue raiſe to ty. here 
God falls Not dea the digit 1 f 
God is called a Well or 1 both 


bee be bath all good things from him- 
elf, and alſo for that he doth communicate 
from thence witli Kis:creatures without any 


N For God miniſtreth to 
- naught, and og nothing 


EY 

God. in b. God. in > bis Clorck 3 is Aa, oſt bright Sun, 
which xiſeth pom ſuch as fear him, and 
ee down 2 ben that are careleſs and 
8 get 

The Treaſures of Vices are in us, the A- 
© bundance of Goodneſs in God. Ferome. 

The Greatneſs of God is more ſeen in 
Mercy than in Paniſhment.. 


" God uſeth Les 425 1 8 Offences deſerve, 


bur as his M 
Gel dee on _ with, the finner, in 
5 with the juſt: to the ſinner 
ardoneth his Offence, — from the juſ 


5 he away the n 3 fin,”:. 


As an Eagle carrie her yogi oppo 


meth her child 


As a ſkilful architect n all ching 
noceſſarj 
\ 


v 


| them even with the 

| he hath created them, 

As, my 0 CoA ke God for the 

| dangers 700 Enka ivexeth ys, as for 
great wealth and dignities whereunto he 
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what God was, the harder Jer BY i fermed 
unto . 


The Wris tnSwroctron; 3 
rap fon for ns hq 30 3 ta Goth God | for 


vaſe and the Wal. e 
Like as God Pe IR IE crea. 
tures, ſo the rementbrance of Dun firtruoutes 
eth all other imaginations. . 
God is high: If” chou boollteft Fi elf, be. 
ſyeth from theg; put it thot hrinb lest N 


ſelf urto hint; He: Aren to Kfer. 
God's Doctrine! is the rule. of provittence,” 

his the work of Jufticx, Auf tits Death 

the ftan of Patience, Fern, © 

r hů Reſtirrection of Chit tb The dead * 

Life, to the: — Gl 1 Sumers Mercy 
Spnomdes, the more 1 1 2 
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Hin. - 
If God hp; He is Aral at, we 


muſt not think im unjuſt 


Divinity cannot be efmed. 

The operation of. God is threefold ; then 
Bun, Formation, Conſummation. 

God is Eternity, ant therefare ndt found 
but of ſuch as continually ſeek him. 

God is omnipotent, and can do whatlvever 
pleaſeth him. 

The Lord of Hoſts is called God the Fa- 
ther, the Son is the image of the Father; the 
eh voy and the Son known, e Goodnefs of 

em both, (Which is the Ho Ghoſt) is 
made manikeſt Auguſt. _ * 

Pp A2 | of 
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Of HEAVEN. 


| bet, 2 — is | generally taken for that part 
" of the worldwhich is over our heads, a place 
full of the Divine Reſidence, and the Land 
- where the faithful after this Life expect their 
portion and inheritance. © 
Haz is the ſeat of God, and the Earth 
is his Footſtool. 
Heaven is the ſeat of Glory, the habitation 
of Angels, the reſting-place of the Faithful, 
far beyond thought, and glorious beyond 


Ive « deem it hard to know the things on 
earth, and find the objects of our eyes with 
toll ; but who can ſaxnch the Secrets: of the 
Heavens Bal. | 

. Heaven is neither infinite in +form nor figure ; 
but one in nature. 

Heaven, as it had its creation of nothing, 
ſo it x bs <flolved to nothing. 

ition and pla ces ” he heavens 

are * power to . es our good and bad 
fortunes. 

A Hell is fe place of ah borror, fo Hea- 
ven is the haven of all reſt. | 

Heaven is the habitation of the elect, the 
throne of the judge, the receipt of the all; | 
the ſeat of the Lamb, the fulneſs of delight, 
the. inkeritance of the. juſt, ane reward the 
faithful. 

"From Heaven our Souls r receive their ſuſte- 
nance divine, , 

Heaven is the Church 12 the elect, the ſoil 
of the juſt, and field of the F aithful. 


He 


K. K 


innocent, beautiful, gooc 


2 
The Wiz IverxucTon.. AY 


He is moſt miſerable that is denied to ſee 
the Sun ſhine, 1 . d. he is moſt accurſed to 


whom God denie his heavenly favour. Greg. 
It is hard to ve well, eaſy to die ill; hard 
to obtain heaven, eaſy to keep from thence . 
None knoweth better RES great, 1s the, loſs 
of heaven, than they that are n to tg 
continually. in hell, 
A good life begetteth : a ood death, Ix 4 
good death a glorious inheritance in heaven, 
” The way to "beaven is narrower than the 
way to. hell. ] 


of ANGELS. 


Defin. Angels are of an intellectual and 71 incorr 
. poreal ſubſtance, always moveable and free ; 
the Divine Meſſengers of the will. God, 
ſerving lim by grace, and not by kind, aud 
are partners of anne tts. 

Ngels at all times, and in all places behold 
the face of our heavenly father. 
Self-love, the rum of the angels, is che 
confuſion of men. 

Angels are careful of mens actions, and 

protectors of their perſons. 

Angels were, created of God immortal, 

1 free aud ſubtle, 

of the eflence of God Fra If. 4uguft.. | 

Angels have their habitation in heaven, 
their eyes fixed on the majeſty of God, theis 
tongues for mech to his praiſes, and themſelves 
only in him. 

Every one's angel that hath guided hinz in 
his life, ſhall at the latter day bring forth him 
ke hath governed, 


A3 Angels. 
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* An gels intend | two things ; the Grſt ; is the 
and ſervice of God, the ſecond is the 
Felt: ind falvation of his children. | 
Angels are the comforters, inſtructors and 
reformers of men. 

Angels are the tutors of the ſaints, heralds 
— 331 and N of our bodies and 
be Angels exceed not in deſire; deſire 
not, becauſe they want not in beholding their 
Creator. Ambr. 

The Angels have char ge to conduct men, 
wiſdom to inſtruct men, and grace to pre- 
ſerve men. 

Angels were the firſt creatures that eyer 
God made. 

Angels, whereſoever they are ſent, do al- 
ways behold the face of God. 

There are nine orders of angels; angels, 
archangels, virtues, powers, principalities, 
dominions, thrones, cherubins, and ſeraphims. 

The divine nature of angels ſuffereth nei- 
ther change nor end; for they a are immuta- 
ble and divine. 

Angels are ſwift meſſengers to execute the 
wrath of God againſt his enemies. 

Every true miniſter is a true angel, and 
their tongues bear the embaſſage of t the moſt 
* gh G od. 5115 
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he WISE INSTRUCTOR, > 7 
Of VIR TVE. 


Defin. Virtue is a di [poſition and 7 er of the 
reaſonable part of 42 ſoul, which bringeth 
into order and decency * unreaſonable part, 
by. cauſing it to propound à convenient end to 
= oY affections and paſſions, wherby the 
foul abideth in a comely and decent habit, 
executing that which ought to be done ac- 
cording to reaſon: briefly, it is a proportion 
and uprightneſs of life, in all points agree- 
able to reaſon, 

that deſireth to be called virtuous, it 
| P. is firſt requiſite that he be good ; there- 
fore in the account of reputation, it is more 
worthy to be called virtuous, than noble or 
reverend ; for that the one title deſcends to- 
gether with dignity, and the other is the re- 
ward of the work which we uſe. So that it 
falls out in good experience, that this title of 
yirtue 1s of many men deſired, but of way 
few truly deſerved. 

Virtue maketh a ſtranger grow natural in 
a ſtrange country ; and Vice maketh the na- 
tural ſtrange in his own Coun 

Virtue is health; Vice is ſickneſs. Petrar. 

Take away diſcretion, and virtue will be- 
come vice. 

Virtue is the beauty of the inward man. 

Virtue laboureth hke the fun to lighten the 
world. 

To forgive is no leſs virtue in princes when 
they be offended, than revenge is a vice in 
the common fort when they be wronged. 

Virtue goes not by birth, nor diſcretion by 

years 
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years; for there are old fools and young 

counſellors. « Guev, 

Virtue is the Queen of Mbonrers, opinion 

the miſtreſs of fools, vanity the pride of na: 
"= , and e che ov bert of fami- 


Virtue maketh * 2050 on the eurth famous, 
in their in their e glorious, - and 1 in the heayens 


Virtue is not obtained 5 in ng ran q 
countries. but by mending of old dee 

Virtue is the more acceptable „by how much 
the more it is placed in a beautiful body, 
Pythagoras compareth virtue to the letter 
Y, which is ſmall at the foot,” and broad at 
the head; meaning, ' that to attain virtue is 

very painful , but the poſſeſſion thereof paſſin 8 
pleaſan | 


peg vod man, thongh in appearance he 

| ELSE yet by virtue he i is rich. 
Virtne is a thing that prepareth us to im- 

mortality, and makes us equal in the heavens. 

Socrates. 

I he firſt ſtep to virtue is to. love virtue in 

another man. 

Virtue, while it ſuffereth, overcometh. 

Virtue cannot perfectly be diſcerned with- 

out her contraries, nor ahſolutely pies 

withont adverſity. 

He that remembreth his virtue, hath no 

virtue to remember; ſecing he wanteth hu- 

mility, which is the mother irtue of all vir- 

tues. 

Virtues is better and more certain than. 

or”? art. 


The 
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The actions of virtue do ſo much effect the 
bcholder, that he preſently admireth * 
and deſireth to follow them. 7 1 | 

Aman endued with virtue, 6 max e 
favom than a man of much wealth. 

It is ns leſs virtue to keep things after they 
be gotten, than to get them. Ovid. 

Virtue tz general is a caſtle mne able <4 
a river tha needeth no rowing, ..& ea 
moveth op] a treaſure endleſs, 
vincible, en fppertabley, „ an _ 
turning” fy, \ ſign deceitleſs, a plain way 
failleſs, a true guide without. guile b 
that inſtantly. cxreth, an eternal honour that: 
never dieth. Marc. Aurel. | Py: 


1 DIPE AGE... 
Defin. Peade is tie iet and tranquillity of. 
Kingdoms , all ſeditions, tumults, uh 
roars, and factiom; and planting eaſe, qui- 
etneſs, and fecury, with all other Jour! iſh- 
ing ornaments of h appineſ' 7. | 
Ear and unprofitable is the peace that is 
bought with guiltleſs blood. 

They uſtly deſerve the {word of war 5 
which wilfully refuſe the conditions of peace. 

Peace flourifheth where reaſon ruleth ; and 
Joy reigneth where modeſty directeth. 

Peace is the end of war, honour the joy of 
peace, and good government the ground of 
them both, 

Peace is of moſt men deſired. 

Concord in a city is like harmony in muſic. 

Concord of many maketli one. 

As the living members of the body united 

together 


= N 


ad 


D Arge ez 
inpether ain Ffe, and des | 
death? d citizens in a commonwealth” 
their CORSET anal thee Are] but by t eit. 
hatretl· deſſroy It tay woos en 10 5 M | 

True peate is to 755 eine, 
and war with vice: Fes 

Peace aſketh no leſs viſion to eee it, 
than valour ts obtain it. 
2:Ths;polour' of pence maketh v more ſe- 
eme for Who fi RIP i 
—_— — Nia os 


def O 1 5 
w and ng in their 
miſeries, entredthe ſenate-hogle with a naked 
ſword in her hand, and in name of all the 
ladies chid the heartlefs lays, for ſuffering 
tkemaſetves to hve, cheit cr mes 
fhrown,' and the ke to Ve tit 


W. 
rr aus entrin e 4 r 
hops of bud ing Aon 5 Mer 


Country” and enthralled the inhabitant there of 
bs Pony the mouth of a tyrant is of bet. 
rromiſed than performed. |Plato 1 424 
The countenance declareth a dan mel 
nation to peace; and the auſterity of Martus's 
countenance, being an infant, was ominous 
fo! Rowe in His old age. 
It is a point of godly wiſdom, to Fe at peace 
with men, at war with vices. 


To rule an eſtate 1 is a heavy  birden; but 


to undergo peace is an eaſy Dara. 
Ren Ops 1 maketh fall things! noghtlly 20 


bs > 
wy 


7 
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nepeaſs: but diſcord maketh Seat ubs, 


to decay. 

2 i from peace, wich we houtd 55571 
Wo purſuc; is to follow. diſeord an bur 
own deſtruction. 1335 

That thin g is more e Wich is obs 
tained 9 5 dbl wards, * that which i is 
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of TRUT H. — 
Defin. Truth is that centain and infallible vin- 
tue which bringeth forth all ganduaſ; - 
1 venkerh the 9 of. the Harld, the power 
cf our Creator, tlie eternalCrown of Bliſſ ur 
aoße for, and the puniſhment allotted for aur 
miſdoings ; it is a virtue. thraugh which we 
are inclined to. ſpeak no otherwiſe with our 
. [tongue than we think with our heart. © 
"Ruth ſtands not upon the tongues: of 
men, nor . upon the frowns of 
. 2 4 | 

There is nothing ſv; ſecretly hidden, but 

time and truth will reveal it. 
Truth may be oft blamed, but never tha 


1 med: nd virtue, fuppretled by Hander, will 


At laſt appear without, blemiſh-· 

The Wen f a * che baut a 
the truth. 
» Expthe'ss, "the law. of arts. 

Tryth, hath two. champiavs, viſders. — 


Trut 5s the meſſenger of God, whi 
man onghd, yo. reverence for the loue uf 71 


. of 3 = 31 


water. 
-Eruth oply among all things] is bei 
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in ſuch wiſe, that when time ſeemeth to have 
broken her wings, then as immortal ſhetaketh 
her fight. 
. The-pureſt emerald ſhineth-bri hteſt when 
it hath a foil, and truth delight moſt when 
by: * 2 ſpeak tl 
| end © is to a and 
eably the end of ſpeech, ; 
af rhetorick, to carry all mens minds to one 
opinion ; of Togick, to find out truth amidſt 
many falſhoods. All other arts do likewiſe 
tend to truth. | 
Four very good mothers, have four very 
bad daughters : Truth hath hatred ; Proſpe- 
rity hath pride; ſecurity hath peril; and fa- 
miliari hath contempt. wy 2h | 
Truth is a virtue that ſcaleth the heavens, 
illuminateth the earth, maintaineth juſtice, 
governeth common-Wealths, killeth hate, 
nouriſheth love, and diſcovereth ſecrets. 

Truth is a ſure pledge not impaired, a 
ſhield never pierced, à flower that never dieth, 
a ſtate that feareth no fortune, and a port 
that yields to no danger. Cicero. 

Truth is health that is never ſick, a life 
that hath never end, a ſalve that health all 

ſores, a ſun that never ſetteth, a moon that 
is never eclipſed, an herb that is never wi- 
thered, a gate that is never locked, and a 
voyage that never breeds wearineſs. 
Truth is ſuch a virtue, that without it our 
ſtrength is weakneſs, our juſtice tyrannous, 
our humility traiterous „our patience diſſem- 
bled, our chaſtity vain, our liberty ener 
a our piety ſuperfluous. 


Truth 


A 
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Truth is the centre herein all things re- 
poſe, the card whereby we ſail, the wiſdom 
whereby we are cured, the rock whereon we 
reſt, the lamp that guidethus, and the ſhield 


- 


that defendeth us. 

Truth is the ground of ſcience, the ſcale 
to charity, the type of eternity, and the foun- 
tain of grace. | 8 th 

By truth the innocent ſmileth before the 
judge, and the traitor is diſcovered before he 
is ſuſpected, 15 | 

Truth is a good cauſe, and needs no help 
of oratory : and the leaſt ſpeech diſcovers tho 
beſt credit, | | 


Of. CONSCIENCE. 


Defin. Conſcience generally is the certain aud 


aſſured teſtimony which our Souls carry about 
with them, bearing witneſs of that we ſpeak, 
think, wiſh, or do: it is to the wicked an ac- 
cuſer, a judge, and an executioner ; to the 
godly a comfort, reward, and aid againſt all 
adverſities . z | 
A conſcience is a worm that bitetli, 
and never ceaſeth. | 

The conſcience once {tained with innocent” 
blood, 1s always tied to guilty remorſe. 

An accuſing conſcience is a worm that 
frets like Seres wool, ſecretly and deeply, ca- 
ily gotten, and hardly worn out. 

Where the conſcience is drown'd with 
worldly pomp and riches, there wiſdom: is 
turned to fooliſimeſs. 

Conſcience is the chamber of juſtice. Orig. 

He that frameth hin{cilt outwardly te c 

B Rat 


j 
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. that which his conſcience reproves inwardly, 
wilfully reſiſteth the law of God. | 
Ihe conſcience is waſted where ſhipwreck 
is made of faith. . 

A good conſcience is the only liberty. 
Ihe conſcience is a book, wherein our dail 
ſins are written. . 

A good conſcience is a continual quietneſ;, 
Although the conſcience of many ſeem to 
be ſeared with an hot iron, as if it were void 
of all feeling of ſin; yet at the point of death 
it is awakened, yea, and it driveth the miſc- 
rable ſoul to * KIT 

We ſhall carry nothing with us out of this 
life, but either a good or a bad conſcience. 

Diſcern diſcreetly, and practice reverently 
thoſe things that are good, that thine own 
conſcience may be clear, and others by thy 
doings not offended. Greg. 

A clear conſcience needeth no excuſe, nor 

feareth any accuſation. ' 
As the herb Nephentes, ſo much commend- 
ed of Homer, being put into wine, driveti 
away all ſadneſs at a banquet ; ſo a good con- 
ſcience being placed in us, doth aboliſh all 
tediouſneſs of life. 

None is more guilty than he whoſe con- 
Acience forceth him to accuſe himſelf. 
To excuſe one's ſelf before he is accuſed, 
is to find a foul crack in a falſe conſcience. 
Conſcience beareth little or no ſway where 
coin brings in his plea. | 

The conſcience loaden with the burden of 
fn, is his on judge and his own accuſer. 

When any offence is committed throug| 
ignorance, 
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; ignorance, or any other violent motion ; the 

eck Mcauſes that increaſe the ſame being cut off, 
penitence, and remorſe of conſcience pre- 
{ently follow. 

h The philoſophers count thoſe men incu- 
rable, whoſe conſciences are not touched 

6, Nvith repcutance for thoſe {ins which they 

to Whave committed. 1 


ond There 1s no greater damnation than the 
1th doom of a man's own conſcience. 
iſe⸗ The violence of conſcience cometh from 


God, who maketh it ſo great, that inan can- 
this Nnot abide it but is forced to condemn himſelf. 
: A wicked conſcience purſueth his maſter at | 
ty his heels, and knoweth how to take ven 


* 


wr geance in due time. 


Of PRAYER. 
Defin. Prayer (as ſome divines affirm) is 1d 
talk with God, craving by interceſſion and 
„. /2onble petition, either thoſe things which are 
neceſſary for the maintenance of this life, or 
forgroeneſs of thoſe ſins which through frailty 
al We Commit Jt 
HE juſt man's prayer appeaſeth the 
an. wrath of God. 

Prayer muſt be freely given, and never ſold. 
ed, Prayer is the oblation of a thankful heart, 
and the token of a contrite and penitent mind. 
ere Prayer is not to be attempted with force 

and violence of heart, but with ſimplicity and 
of Imeekneſs of ſpirit. Aug. 
Happy is that man, whom worldly pleaſures | 
oh Feannot draw from the contemplation of God, 5 
ce, Jand whoſe life is a continual prayer. 


| ** Prayer 
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Prayer is the wing wherewith the ſoul flies 
to heaven, and meditation the eye wherewith 
we ſee God. Amb. 

Prayer kindleth, inflameth, and lifteth the 
heart unto God; and the incenſe of medita- 
tion is pleaſing in his eyes. 

The prayer of the poor afflicted, pierceth 
the clouds. 

Prayer is a virtue that prevaileth againſt 
all temptation, and againſt all cruel aſſaults 
of infernal ſpirits, againſt the delights of this 
lingering life, and againſt the motions of the 
fleſh. Bernard. | | 

Prayer begetteth confidence in the ſoul; 
confidence begetteth peace and tranquillity 
-of conſcience. | 

Faith joined with prayer maketh it more 
forcible ; but humility coupled with it ma- 
Keth it beneficial and effectual. 

Virtuous and godly diſpoſed people do daily 
pray unto God for the cleanſing of the im- 

urity of the heart, and do watch it with all 
diligence that they can, and labour to re- 
ſtrain it, that the corruption thereof bur 
not out either to the hurt of themſclycs or 
others. | 

The Romans uponcertain high days, prayed 
for increaſe of wealth to the people of Rome: 
which Scipio, being cenſor, changed, ſaying, 
That it. was ſufhcient, and that they ought 
oply to pray unto God to preſerve it {ach as 
it Was. i 

Thy prayer is thy ſpecch to God ; when 
thou readeſt, God ſpcaketli to thee ; and 
when thou prayeſt thoutalkeſt with God. Avg. 

| Let 


| 


\ 


le 
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Let prayer aſcend, that grace maydeſcend. 

He that knoweth how to pray well, know 
eth how to live well. 

Prayer muſt be accomptinicd with the ex- 
ereiſe of mortification. 

No prayer can tie the will of God unto us, 
except firſt of all we renounce and cr 
our own wills. 

Pray in thy heart unto God at the begin- 
ning of all thy works, that thou mayeſt bring 
them to a good concluſion. Socrates. 

Pray not to God to give thee ſufficient, for 
that he will give to every man unaſked ; but 
pray that thou mayſt be contented and Catiſ- 
fied with that which he giveth thee. 

Heaven ſhall ceaſe to be, when it ſhall ceaſe 
to run; and men ceaſe to proſper, when they 
ceaſe to pray. 

The wrath and love of God follow each 
other; but the former is mitigated by prayer 
ancl r epentance. 

Prayer and repentance bring peace to the 
unquiet conſcience. 


Of BLESSEDNESS. 


Defin. Bleſſedneſs of b2atitude is the grace of 


God and his benefits, bountifully beflowed on 
them that ſerve him, and keep his command- 
ments. 
RUE bleffednefs is hid from mortal-eves, 
and left as an object to the purer ſpirits. 


That man cannot be truly pleſſed in hom 
virtue hath no place. 


A man t11at is wile, although he fall into 
B 3 extreine 
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extreme poverty, yet is he very rich and 
greatly bleſſed. 5515 

Bleſſedneſs is an outward quietneſs. Axiſt. 

Bleſſedneſs afar off beginneth from humi- 
lity. . 
bleſſed man cannot err. 

There is no truer happineſs in this life, than 
that which beginneth everlaſting happineſs ; 
and no truer miſery, than that which leadeth 
to everlaſting miſery. 


The firſt felicity that godly men have after 


this life, is the reſt of their ſouls in Chriſt ; 


the ſecond ſhall be the immortality and glory 
of their bodies. ? 

'This is perfection and happineſs, even for 
every thing to obtain the end for which it was 
created, and therein to reſt and be bleſſed. 

Hateful and hapleſs is that happineſs that 
traineth men from truth to inſolence. 

Since in every thing the exceſs is hurtful, 
the abundance of felicity is moſt dangerous. 

It is no true bleſſedneſs that hath an end. 

If thou knoweſt all that ought to be known, 
thou art truly bleſſed. 

They are to be accounted bleſſed, to whom 
fortune hath equally weighed the good with 
the evil. 

All things truly belonging to blefſedneſs, 
do chiefly conſiſt in the noble virtues of wil- 


dom. 


True bleſſedneſs conſiſteth in a good life 


and a happy death. Solon. 


Not the rich, but the wiſe avoid miſery, 
and become happy and bleſſed. 
They that think riches the cauſe of happi- 


nels, 
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neſs, deceive themſelves no leſs than if they 
ſuppoſed that cunning playing upon the Jute 
or harp, came from the inſtrument, and not 
from art. : | 

Thoſe men be truly bleſſed whom no fear 
troubleth, no penſiveneſs conſumeth, no car- 
nal concupiſcence tormenteth, no deſire of 
worldly wealth afflicteth, nor any fooliſhneſs 
moveth unto mirth. 

True felicity conſiſteth in the good eſtate 
of the ſoul. 


Of LOVE. 


Defin. Love is the moſt excellent effect of the 
Soul, whereby man's heart hath no fancy to 
eſteem, value, or ponder any thing in this 
world, but the care and ſtudy to know God : 
neither is it idle, but worketh to ſerve him 
thom he loveth : and this Love is heavenly. 
There is alſo a Love natural, and that is a 
poiſon which ſpreadeth through every vein ; 
it is an herb that being ſown in the entrails 
mortifieth all the members, a peſtilence that 
through melancholy killeth the heart ; and 
the end of all virtues. 


OV is the maſter of boldneſs and con- 
fidence. Niphus de pulch. 
Love is an unreaſonable exceſs of deſire, 
which cometh ſwiftly, and departeth ſlowly. 
He that loveth is often deceived and blinded 


in that which he loveth, 
The love that a man getteth by his virtue 
is moſt permanent. - 


Love is full of ſpeech, but never more a- 
bundant therein than in praiſe. 


A 
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A friend loveth always, a lover but for a 
time. 450 fre port | 

The love of beauty is the forgetting of 
reaſon. 

Love begun in peril ſavoureth of greateſt 
delight when it is poſſeſſed. 

Love enchanteth the hearts of men with 
unfit fancies, and layeth beauty as a ſnare to 
entrap virtue. 2111597 

Love is a fading pleaſure mixed with bitter 
paſſions, and a miſery temper'd with a few 
momentary delights. h 

All bonds are little enough to hold love. 

Love is a virtue, if it be meaſured by dutiful 
choice, and not maimed with wilful chance. 

Lawleſs love never ended without loſs; nor 
doth the nuptial bed defiled eſcape without 
revenge. . OTE LESS 

Fancy is a worm that biteth ſoreſt the flou- 
riſhing bloſſoms of youth. = 
Love is not to be ſuppreſs'd by wiſdom, 
| becauſe not to be comprehended withreaſon. 

Hot love is ſoon cold, and faith plighted 
with an adulterous vow is tied without con- 
ſcience, and broken without care. | 

Love, as it is variable, ſo it is mighty in 
forcing effects without denial. 24 

Cupid is not to be reſiſted without courage, 
but entertained with courteſy. 

Love vanquiſheth tyrants, conquereth the 
malice of the envious, and reconcileth mortal 
foes unto perfect friendſhip. 

Love is a heat full of coldneſs, a ſweet full 
of bitterneſs, a pain full of pleaſantneſs, ma- 
king the thoughts have eyes, and hearts 2 
„ brec 
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bred by deſire, nurfed by delight, weaned 
by jealouſy, killed by diſembling, and buried 
by ingratitude. 

That which with the heart is loved, with 
the heart is lamented. 

Love is a worm, which commonly lives in 
the eye, and dies in the heart. 

To be free from love is ſtrange, but to 
think ſcorn to be beloved is monſtrous. 

Love and royalty can ſuffer no equals. 

Love being honeſt may reap diſdain, but 
not diſgrace. 

He that feeds upon fancy may be troubled 
in the digeſtion. 

Love never took thought, but near her 
life's end; and hope of heaven had never fear 
of hell. 

Things immortal are not ſubject to affec- 
tion. Her. x 

Aﬀection bred by inchantment, 1s like a 
flower. wrought in ſilk, in colour and form 
moſt like, but nothing at all in ſubſtance and 
ſavour. | 

Love gotten by watchcraft is as unpleaſant, 
as iſh taken with medicincs is unwholcſome, 

Love is a cameleon, which draweth nothing; 
in the mouth but air, and nouriſheth nothing 


iu the body but the tongue. 


Love breaketh the bram, but never bruifeth 
the hrow ; conſumeth the heart, but never 
toucheth the ſkin ; and maketh a decp ſcay 
to he {cen before any wound be felt. 

A. man hath choice to begin love, but not 
to end it. | 

It 
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It is meet for lovers to prefer mannners 
before money, and honeſty before beauty. 
Lawleſs love without reaſon is the very 
loadſtone to ruth and ruin. 
Love is not ſatisfied with gold, but only 
payed with love again. Pythag. | 
Love covereth a multitude of ſinful offen- 
ces; and loyalty coveretha world of infirmi- 
ties. 
Love-knots are tied with eyes, and cannot 
be untied with hands; made fait with thoughts, 
not to be unlooſed with fingers. 
To have a fair miſtreſs in love, and want 
old to maintain her ; to have thouſands of 
eople to fight, and no penny to pay them, 
* — miſtreſs will, — — 
tame. | 
True love is never idle, but worketh to 
ſerve him whom he loveth. Aug. 
As ivy in every place findeth ſomewhat to 
cleave unto, ſo love is ſeldom without a ſub- 
ject. | 
; Love is three-fold : the firſt only cmbraceth 
virtue; the {ſecond is infamous, which pre- 
ferreth bodily pleaſure ; the third 1s of the 
body and ſoul : nothing more noble than the 
> firſt, than the ſecond nothing more vile, the 
third is equal to both. Plato. | 
| Love is acruelimpreſſion of that wonderful 
paſſion, which to be defined is impoſſible, be- 
cauſe no words reach to the ſtrong nature of 
it, and only they know it which inwardly do 
feel it. Aurel. | 
He that maketh his miſtreſs a goldfinch, 
may perhaps in time find her a wagtail. wall 
e 
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The aſſaults of love muſt be beaten back 
at the firſt ſight, leſt they undermine at the 
ſecond. Pythag. 

He that looketh to have clear water, muſt 
dig deep ; he that longeth for ſweet mulic, 
mult ſtrain art to the higheſt; and he that 
ſeeketh to win his love, muſt ſtretch his la- 
bour, and hazard his life. ee 

It falleth out in love as it doth with vines ; 
for the youn _—_ bring the moſt wines, but 
the old 1s be 

Birds are detained with ſweet calls, but 
they are caught with broad nets : Lovers are 
allured with fair looks, and entangled with 
diſdainful eyes. 

He that hath ſore cyes muſt not behold 
the candle ; nor he that will leave his love, 
fall to the remembrance of his lady : for the 
one cauſeth his eyes to ſmart, and the other 
procureth his heart to bleed. 

Like as the fire waſteth the wood, ſo ſcorn- 
fulneſs conſumeth love. Hermes. 

Love can never be fully fixed, when in him 
that is beloved there wanteth merit. 

It is convenient in love to be diſcreet, and 
in hatred provident and adviſed. 

Love is a frantic frenzy, that ſo infects the 
minds of men, that under the taſte of Nectar 
they are poiſoned with the water of Styx. 

Love brings on lewd looks to command by 
power, and to be obeyed by force. | 

Love and fortune fayour them that are re- 
ſolute. | 
Lovers oft-times proceed in their ſuit as 
crabs, whoſe paces are always backward. 

As 
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As affection in a lover is reſtleſs, ſo if it be 
perfect, it is endleſs. 

Love is a {weet tyranny, becauſe the lover 
endureth his torment willingly. Niphus. 
The mind of a lover is not where he liveth, 
but where he loveth. 

Love fix'd on virtue increafeth ever by 
continuance. | : | 

The paſlionate lover if he fail, love is his 
pilot; if he walk, love is his companion; if 
hae ſleep, love is his pillow. 
Love is only remdied by love, and fancy 
muſt be cured by affection. Pytha. _ 

Sophocles being demanded what harm he 

would wiſh to Nis enemy; anſwered, That 
he might love where he was not fancied. 

Love is molt fortunate where courage is 
molt reſolute. 

Aﬀections are harder to ſuppreſs, thun 
enemies to ſubgue. | 

Lovers oaths arc like fetters made of glals, 
that gliſter fair, but couple no conſtraint. 

Love maketh a man that is naturally ad- 
dicted to vice to be endued with virtue, for- 
eing him to apply himſelf to all laudable e- 
erciſes, that thereby he may obtain his love's 
favour ; coveting to be ſkilful in good letters, 
that by his learning he may allure her ; to 
excel in muſic, that by his melody he may 
intice her ; to frame his ſpeech in a perfect 
phraſe, that by his learning and eloquence he 
may perſuade her; and what nature want- 
eth, he ſeeketh to amend by art; and the 
only cauſe of this virtuous diſbolition is love. 

Love, be it never ſo faithful, is but a e 

0 


1s 


* 
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of care and fancy; though never ſo fortu- 
nate, is but a maſs of miſery, Chilo: 

Love is to be driven out by reaſon, not to 
be thruſt out by force. | 

Amidft the natural paſſions of man, lovg 
is the fountain of all others. 

The lover knoweth what he doth deſire, 


| but he knoweth not what he ſhould deſire. 


Love may wither by little and little, but 
the root will not be removed on a ſudden. 
It is a profit for young men, and a fault 
for old men, to be in love. | 
The beſt phyſician to cure love, is ſhe that 
ave the wound. | 
The firſt ſtep to wiſdom, is not to love ; 


the ſecond ſo to love that it is not perceived. 


Plato. e | | 
Secret love burneth with the fierceſt flame. 
As a king is honoured in his ima ge, ſo God 


jn man is both loved and hated : he cannot 


hate man who loveth God, nor can he love 
God who hateth man. Bern. | 

He that gathereth roſes muſt be eontent 
to prick his fingers : and he that will win a 
woman's good will, muſt be content with 
ſharp words. | | 

There are ſix properties in love: Self-love 
is the ground of miſchief ; laſcivious love, the 
root of remorſe ; wanton love, the coward's 
warfarc ; pure love never {aw the face of fear; 
pure love's eyes pierce the darkeft corners; 
pure love attempteth the greatelt dangers. 


0 | Of 
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24+, Of JEALOVSY. 


Deſin. Fealouſy is a diſeaſe of the mind, tro 
ceeding from a fear that a man hath, that 
that thing is communicated to another which 
ne would not have common, but frivate 5 
_ keimaſelf : It is alſo bred of that love, which 
will not ſuffer a partner in a thing beloved, 
II that is pained with the reſtleſs torment 
of jealouſy, doubteth and miſtruſteth 
_ kinafelf, being always frozen with fear, and 
fired with Tafpicion” a... | 
Jealouſy is ſuch a heavy and grievous e- 
nemy to the holy eſtate of matrimony, and 
ſoweth between the married couple ſuch 
deadly ſeeds of ſecret hatred and contention, 
as love being once raſed out with diſtruſt 
thereof; throughenvy enſuethbloody revenge. 
A jealous man is ſuſpicious, evermore judg- 
in the worlt : for if his wife be merry, he 
thinketh her immodeſt ; if ſober, ſullen; if 
pleaſant, unconſtant; if ſhelaugh, it islewdly; 
if ſhe look, it is lightly ; yea, he is ſtill caſting 


beyond the moon, and watcheth as the crafty | 


cat over the filly mouſe. 
Love, as it is divine with loyalty, ſo it 1s 
helliſh with jealouſy. 
Jealouſy proceedeth from too much love. 
The heart being once infected with jea- 
louſy, the ſleeps are broken, and dreams prove 
unquiet ; the night is conſumed in ſlumbers, 
thoughts, and cares; and the day in woe, 
vexation, and miſery. > mY 
The jealous man, living dies, and dying 
prolongs out his life and paſſion _ _ 
death; 
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death; none looketh on his love, but ſuſpi- 
cion ſays, This is he that covets to be corrival 
in my favours: none knocks at the door, but 
ſtarting up, he thinketh them to be the meſ- 
ſengers 0x fancy; none talk, but they whiſ⸗ 
per of affection. If ſhe frowns, ſhe hates 
him, and loves others; if ſhe ſmile, it is be- 


E cauſe ſhe hath had ſucceſs in her love: if ſhe 


look frowardly on any man, ſhe Kiſſembles f 
if the fa vour him with a gracious 8 then, 
as a man poliefled with a frenzy, he crieth 
out, that neither fire in the ſtraw, nor love 
in a woman's looks, can be concealed. Thus 
doth he, live reſtleſs, and maketh love, that. 
of itſelf is ſweet, to be in taſte more bitter 
than gall. pl as wg es. | 

Jealouſy is a hell to the mind, and an hor- 
ror to the conſcience, ſuppreſſing reaſon, and 
incitin rage. | N 

As 1 is no content to the ſweetneſs in 
love; ſo there is no deſpair to the prejudice 
of jealouſy. | | wha 

As a ſtnp in the tempeſt, ſo is the mind toſt 
by jealouſy ; the one ſtill expectethhis wreck, 
the other ſeeketh his own ruin. ; 

Jealouſy maketh the coward ſtout, the 
baſhful audacious, the babbler ſilent. 

He that is jealous is like him that is ſick of 
an ague, and poureth in drink to augment 
the chitnef of his ſickneſs. Hip. f 

There can be no greater tyranny than jea- 
louſy, whereby a man continually murthereth 
himſelf living. 1 
Jealouſy begetteth revenge, revenge nou- 
ruteth late | 
| C 2 Love 
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Love is married to jealouſy. 
Suſpicionis the mother of jealouſy. Dionyſus, 
. Three things breed jealouſy; a mighty 
ſtate; a rich treaſure, and a fair wife. 
Jealouſy is a cruel diſeaſe, that peſtereth 
the mind with inceflant paſſions. | 
| Jealouſy. in ſeeking death, contemneth it; 
in finding it, repineth thereat; not for en- 
during i it, but becauſe it ſuffereth him not to 
out-live reven $8... 
As the crow thinks her « own bieds faireſt 
ſo the jealous man thinketh his own choice 
.excellenteſt. 
Of little brooks proceed great rivers, and 
From ſmall — of je oufy ariſe great 
flames of di erature. 
To trouble a Jealone man with council: is 
to augment his pain with ſuſpicion. 


Of HAT E. 

Defin. Hate or envy, is agrio ariſmgof awather 
mam proſperity, and maliguity is mof? con. 
monly joined with it; whether it be the foun- 
dation of it, as ſome ſay, or one part there, 
as others would have it. - This malignity or 
common hate is a delight and pleaſure taken 
in another man's harm, although we receive 
no profit thereby; and it ſeemeth to be acci- 
dental, that i is 9 by a hatred or ill 
will, ari/in ing of ſome evil affection which one 

man beareth to another. 


HE greateſt flood bath the ſooneſt ebb; 
the ſoreft tempeſt, ſuddeneſt calm, the 
hotteſt love, coldeſt end; and from the. deepeſt 


.dcfire oftentimes*enſucth the deadlieſt hate. 
Hate 


f 


| 
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Hate thirſteth to ſalve his hurts by revenge. 
Envy is a ſecret enemy to honour. 

There is nothing that more ſpiteth a man, 

than to receive an injury before his enemy. 

Hatred is the f nit of darkneſs. | 
Hatred is blind as well as love. Phetarch. 
Envy is imagined of the poets to dwelt in 

a dark cave, being pale and lean, looking 
aſquint, abounding with gall, her teeth black, 
never rejoicing but in others harm, ſtill un- 
quiet and careful, and continually tormenting 
hafelF.,  - 

Envy in this point may be difcerned from 

hatred ; the one is fecret, the other is open. 

The envious man is fed with dainty meat, 

for he doth continually gnaw upon his own 
heart. 7 

Hate hath fandry affections, as contempt, 
anger, debate, and ſcornfulneſs. 

Envy ſhooteth at others, and woundeth 

herſelf. IIS. 
Sicilian tyrants yet did never find 
Than envy a greater torment of the mind. 
A wiſe man had rather be envied for pro- 
vident ſparing, than pitied for prodigal fpend- 
ing. | 
Paving are known by their bands, lions by 
their claws, cocks by their combs, and en- 
vious men by their manners. | 
Envy never caſteth her eye low, and ambi- 
tion never pojnts but alwaysupward. 
Revenge barketh only at the ftars, and 
ſpite ſpurns at that ſhe cannot reach. 
Envy braggeth, but draweth no blood; and 
C3 the 
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the malicious have more mind to quip thay 
r 28 
Envy is like lightning that will appear in 
the darkeſt fg. 
Very few dare ſerve or follow ſuch as the 
prince doth hate. | 1 
Much ſtrangeneſs breedeth hatred, and too 
much familiarity breedeth contempt. 
The grudge, hatred, and malice of them 
that be evil, juſtifieth the juftice and ſentence 
of them that be good. | 4 
It is better to be fellow with many in love, 
than to be a king with hatred and envy. 
Envy is blind, and can do nothing but dif- 
praiſe virtue. Solon. ile 
As ruſt confumeth iron, ſo doth envy the 
hearts of the envious. Anaxag. 
An envious man waxeth lean with the fat- 
neſs of his neighbour. _ 
It is a ſcab of the world to be envious at 
virtue. | | | 
Envy is the companion of mightineſs. 
I do not allow of envy; but for good, faith 
 Euripedes, I would be envied. 
Envy is the daughter of pride, the author 
of murder and revenge, the beginner of ſecret 
ſedition, and the pertual tormentor of virtue. 
Envy is the filthy ſlime and impoſthume 
of the ſoul ; a perpetual torment to him in 
whomit abideth; a venom, a poiſon, a quick: 
ſilver, which conſumeth the fleſh, and drieti 
up the marrow of the bones. Socrates. 
Take away envy, and that which I have 
thine ; let there be no envy, and that which 
thou haſt is mine, 


The 
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The envious man thinketh bis neighbour” 8 
loſſes to be his gain. 

Of vices envy is the moſt ancient Pride the 
greateſt, and gluttony the fouleſt. 

The injured man doth oftentimes forget, 
but the envious man doth never ſpare to per- 
ſecute. 

Envy is a Gekneſo growing from other 


men's happineſs. Mar. Aurel. 


If any man be good, he is envied; if evil, 
himſelf'is envious. | 

The envious bury men quick, and raiſe up 
men being dead. 

Hidden hatred is more dangerous than open 
enmity . 

It is an evil thing to hurt becauſe thou 
hateſt : but it is more wicked, becauſe thou 
haſt hurt, therefore to hate. 

Malice drinketh up the greateft part of his 
own poiſon. Socrates. 

That hatred is commonly moſt deadly 
which hath once been buried, and afterwards 


through injury is revived. 


The injury of a friend is more grievous 


than the malicious hatred of an enemy. 


Envy is always ready to ſpeak what cometh 
next to mind, and not that which ſhe ought 


to ſpeak. 


Like as grief is a diſeaſe of the body, fo is 


malice a ſickneſs of the foul. 


Envy is nothing elſe but grief of the mind 
at other men's proſperity. Anil. 


Debate, deceit, contention, and envy > are 
the fruits of evil thoughts. 


Envy doth always wait at virtue's clbow. 
| Glory 
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Glory in the end erecteth- that, which envy 
in the beginning ſeemed to depreſs. 


Of WOMEN. 
Defin. Women being of one and the ſelf-ſame 

Subſtance with man, are what man is, only 

fo much more imperfed, as they are created 

the weaker veſſels. | 
Omen's ſorrows are either too extreme, 
not to be redreſſed, or elſe tricked up 
with diſſimulation, not to be believed. 

Who finds conſtancy in a woman, finds all 
things in a woman. * | 
Women are to be meaſured, not by their 
beauties, but by their virtues. | 

Women in their wills are peremptory, and 
in their anſwers ſharp ; yet like falcons they 
will ſtoop to a gaudy lure, | eo 171 

Women's tongues pierce as deep as their 
eyes. | 

Women's eyes ſhed tears both of forrow 
and diſſimulation. 1 | 

Women are wonders of nature, if they 
wrong not nature. S 
Women that are virtuous are to be eſteemed 
and honoured, but ſuch as are naughty ought 


- 


to be avoided and diſdained. 


A woman once made equal with man, be- 
cometh his faperior. Socrates. | 
Women are of right tender condition ; 
they will complain for a ſmall cauſe, and for 

leſs will riſe up into great pride. | 
Like as no man can tell where a ſhoe 
wringeth him better than he that wears it; ſo 
no 
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no man can tell a woman's diſpoſition better 
than he that hath wedded her. Marc. Aurel. 
There is no creature that more deſireth 
honour, and worſe keepeth it, than a woman. 
Beauty in the faces of women, and folly in 
their heads, be two worms that fret life and 
waſte goods. n 
Women for alittle goodneſs look for great 
praiſe; but for much evil no chaſtiſement. 
A fierce beaſt and a perilous enemy to the 
commonwealth is a wicked woman; for ſhe. 
is of much power todo great harm. Euripedes. 
The eagle when ſhe ſoareth neareſt the ſun, 
hovers for a prey; the ſalamander is moſt 
warm when he leth from the fire; and a 
woman moſt heart-hollow when ſhe is moſt 
lp-holy-” = n | g 
Though women ſeem chaſte, yet they may 
ſecretly delight in change ; and though their 
countenance be coy to all, yet their conſcience 
may he conrtcous to ſome one. | 
Women in miſchief ore wifter than men. 
Women by nature are more pitiful than | 
men; but being moved to anger they become 
very envious, malicious, and deceitful. 
Women that are chaſte when they are 
truſted, prove wanton when they are cauſe- 
leſsly ſalpected. n oy 
It js the property of à woman to covet 
molt that which is denied . OS 
Virgins hearts are like cotton-trees, whoſe 
fruit is fo hard in the bud that it ſoundeth 
like ſteel, and being ripe, is nothing but wool. 
As it is natural to women to deſpiſe that 
| 8. 21 f 270% Tondneh: 
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which 1s offered, ſo it is death to then: to be 
| denied that which they demand. | 
Women's hearts are full of holes, apt to 
receive, but not to retain. 
He that can abide a curſt viſe, need not 
fear * company he liveth 
Like as to a @ Fe — belongeth a 
> bridle, ſo ought a curſt wife to be 
Ply handled. Plato. 
cloſets of women's thoughts are ever 
open and the depth of their hearts hath a 
mg that ſtretcheth to their tongue's end. 
Women are like to fortune ſtanding upon 
i= aa winged with the feathe rs of fickle- 


| The rule for 2. wife to live by ber bat 
band, if he be obedient to the laws public. 

The eyes of women are framed by art to 
enamour, and their fonges s by nature to 
enchant. ; 

Women” O faces. are lures, their beauty 
baits, their locks _ and their words enti- 
cing charms. 1055 

A hard-favoured woman, W for 
her chaſtity, is more to be honoured than ſhe 
that is inconſtant, though never ſo famous 
for her beauty. Mar. Aurel. 

Sopliocles being aſked, why, * he brought 
in the perſons of women, he made them always 
good, whereas, Euripedes made them ba 
Becauſe I (ſaid he) do repreſent women as 
they ſhould be, Euripedes ſuch as they are. 

A fair woman unconſtant, may be reſem- 
bled with the counterfeit which Praxiteles 


made of Floxa : before which if one ſtood 
directly 
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directly, it ſeemed to weep; if on the left 
ſide, it ſeemed to laugh; if on the right ſide, 
to ep. lod c L 916 ee 

Women's wits are like Sheffield knives, 
which ſometimes are ſo ſharp that they will 
cut a hair, and otherwiſe ſo blunt that they 
muſt go to the grind- ſtone. 

If women be beautiful, they are to be won 
with praiſes; if coy, with prayers; if proud, 
with gifts; if covetous, with ene ET. 

A woman of a good life, feareth no man 
with an evil tongue. | | 

Women often in their loves reſemble the 
apothecaries in their arts, who chuſe the 
weeds for their ſhops, when they leave the 
faireſt flowers in the garden. 2 

The wiſer ſort of women are commonly 
tickled with ſelf-love. 

The affections of women are always fet- 
tered, either with outward orinward beauty. 

Women's hearts and their tongues are not 
relatives. | N 

A fair woman with foul conditions, is like 
a ſumptuous ſepulchre full of rotten bones. 

A woman that hath been married to many, 
can hardly pleaſe axñ. 

An honeſt woman being beautiful, killeth 
young men with her countenance. Cuẽv ar. 

A woman's mind is uncertain, it hath as 
many new devices as a tree hath leaves; for 
ſhe is always deſirous of change, and ſeldom 
loveth him heartily with whom ſhe hath been 
long; converſant. £ . 5 

Truſt not a woman when ſhe weepeth, for 


* 
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it is her nature to weep When e 
her Will. Socrates. + 74 4 1 * IF | 
Silence in a woman is a ſpecial virue. Y ' 
Awoman that, hath. no | dowry. to marry 
her ought to have virtue to adorn her. 
A woman in her wit, is pregnable; in her 
fülle , deceivable,; in her frown, revengrabl; 
in her death, acceptable. iet 1440 + 
A fair, beautiful and chaſte woman, is the 
perfect workmanſhip of God, the true glory Wl; 
of angels, the rare miracle of earth, and ſol: 
wonder of the world. Hermes. 
. That man that ts married to a peaceable 


— — 


| and virtuous woman, being on carth hath ! 
. attained heaven; being in want hath attain- 

| ed wealth ; W in 1 Woe, hath attaincd com- 
fort. 8 | | 


Of BEAUTY. do | 
' © Defin. Beauty is a ſeem! * compoſition of all the 
a members, wherein all the parts with a certain 
- grace agree together : but beauty and conv- 
_ lineſs of the mind is a convenience meet for 
tie excellency of a man, and that wherein his Ml + 
nature doth differ fromother living creatures 
And as the outward beau moveth and re- 
5 Joicetli the eyes to this inins in our lives 
y good — and 4 # 1: both i in deed 
and word, draweth unto us the hearts 
95 men among ff whow we live. _ 
Eauty is ſuch a fading good, that it can il | 
ſcarce be poſſeſſed before it be vanithed. I 
3 tameth the heart, and gold over- 
cometh beauty. le ne 7% a 1 
| h The. 


th 


ſolitary kingdom. 
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The greateſt gift that ever the Gods be- 
ſtowed upon man is beauty; for it both de- 
lighteth the eye, contenteth the mind, and 
winneth' good-will and favour of all men. 
Anacharſis . 
Beauty is a tyrant for a ſhort time, the 
priviledge of nature, a cloſe deceit, and a 
It is a blind man's queſtion, to alk, why 
thoſe things are loved which are beautiful? 
The beauty of the body withereth with 


1 
= 


age, and is impaired by ſickneſs. vail 


— 


The beauty of the ſoul is innocency aud 
humility. Greg. | 

The faireſt creature God made was the 
world. 1 

Womenthat paint themſelves to ſeerabeau- 
tiful, do clean deface the image of their crea- 
tor. Amor. hgh 

A beautiful countenance is a filent com- 
mendation . | | 1 

Beauty cannot inflame the fancy ſo much 
in a month, as ridiculous fally can quench it 
in a moment. 

Beauty, virtue, and wealth, are three deep 
perſuaſions to make love vehement. 

The more beauty is ſeen, the more it is 
admired. | | 

In all things diviſible there is ſomething 
more, ſomethang leſs, ſomething equal, more 
or leſs ; what can be mere equal than beauty 
or wit? friſt. 

The ſcorpion, if he touch never ſo lightly, 
envenometh the whole body; tic leaſt ſpark 
of wild-fire ſets a whole houſe on a flame; 
D the 


( 
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| ſerved in a box of gold. 


Defin. Difimulation is an evil In:mmour of the 


—U— — - ** 
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the cockatrice killeth men with his ſi ght; 
the ſting of love and beauty woundeth deadly! 
the flame of fancy ſets a the thoughts, 1 
fire; and the eyes of a lover wounded with 
beauty are coumted incurable. 

He that i 15:92 enemy (| to beauty, 1 is 2 foe to 
naturt . 5 20 

Beauty ainhint honeſty 18 ike poiſon pre 


Beautiful women are dangerous marks for 
young men's eyes to ſhoot at. 

Chuſe not thy wife by her beauty, but by 
her honeſty ; for good deeds will remain when 
age hath taken her beauty from her. 


Of DISSIMULATION. 


mind, and contrary to honeſty ; it is a com: 
tenance ever diſagreeing from the heart's 
ination; ant 1s a notorious liar in what: 

ſocver it fuggeſteth . n 
1% Holieſt men in ſhew prove often the 

holloweſt men in heart. Plotin. 

The 4 of the tongue ſoundeth not always 
the depth of the heart. 

Where there is the greateſt flouriſh of MW: 
virtue, there oftentimes appeareth the greateſt Wh, 
blemiſh of vanity. 

A counterfeit diſeaſe is ſometimes taken 
away with a falſe ſyrup. 


It is better to have an open foe than a diſ- 


ſembling friend. Pythagoras. 


Subtle ſophiſtry perverteth true philoſophy. 
He which dwelleth next to a cripple, will 


| ſoon learn to o halt; and he that 1 is converſant 


"of f with 
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with an bypocri ite, will ſoon I. to 
dilemble. 1 — 
Piſſembled holineſs f is 1 ini Squity. * 
The more talk is ſeaſoned with fine ee, 
the leſs it ſayoureth of true meaning. 
He that diflembleth ſinneth not of i 
rznce, but deceiveth by a colour which he 
himſelf knoweth to be falſe. Origen. 
Diſſemble not. with thy friend, either for 
fear to diſpleaſe him, or Far malice to Ie 
him. Plato. 8 
It is far better to ſpeak the wrath in * 5.08 
words, than to keep ſilence with dcep-difli- 
mulation. 4 | 
Deceit deſerves deceit, and the end of 
treachery is to have no truſt. 
Craft E need of cloaking, whereas truth 
is ever naked. 
He that hath often been deceived whth the 
lies of a difſembler, will ſcarce give him cre- 
dit when he bringeth a true tale. Plato. 
The flattering of an enemy is like the me- 
lody of the Syrens, who ſing not to ſtir up 
S {Wuirth, but allure unto miſhap. . | 
The mind of a crafty diſſembler is hardned 
f Wore by practice, than the hands of an arti- 
t Miicer by great labour. 


— — — 
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of F O L L ue 

Deßn. rah; or intemperancy is in our action, 
is an over flowing i in voluptuouſne/s off forcing 
and compelling all reaſon in ſuc fort, that 
no conſideration of loſs or hindrance i is able 
- ftay or keep back him that is through long 
- cuſtom infected withvice, from betaking hin. 
Jef of fet purpoſes to the execution all hi 
© defires and 4 20%, as he that placeth his ſol 
and ſovereign good therein, ſeeking for m 
other contentation in any thing, but onh in 
that which bringeth to his ſenſes delight and 

_ pleaſure. 
ATE wit and unfruitful wiſdom are the 

next neighbours to folly. 

"There can be no greater vanity. in the 
Fry than to eſteem the world, which e 
ſleemeth no man; and to make little accoun 


of hos ith WhO ſo greatly regardeth all men, 


There can be no gr cater folly in man, 
than by much travel to increaſe his goods, 
and with vain pleaſure es to loſæ his foul, Greg. 

It is folly toattempt any w icked beginmng, 
in hope of a good endling. 

He that is vainl carried away with all 
things, is never delighted with one thing. 


It is a common imperfection to commit 
folly, but an extraor dinary perfection to a- 
mend. 

The importunate and the fool are brothers 
child en. Mar. Aurel. 


Fire is to be quenched in the ſpark, weeds 
| \ arc 


Are 


P 
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are to be rooted out in the bud, and folly in 
the bloflom.. © © 

Follies paſt are ſooner remembred than re- 
drefled. ** 

He that makes a queſtion here N is 
no doubt, muſt take an anſwer where there 
is no reaſon. 

Few vices are ſufficient to darken many 
virtues. Plutarch. 

He that lendet h to all that will borrow, 
ſheweth great good will, but little wiſdom. | 

After raſh marriage alw ays comes repen- 
= * 

is the path wherein youth march- 
ech, b folly the page that waits attenclant 
upon their actions. 

Pygmalion carved a picture with his hand, 
and 1 — upon it with his heart. 

Too much curioſity ſavoureth of ſelf- love; 
and ſuch as are too familiar run into contempt. 

Folly refuſeth gold, and frenzy prefer- 
ment; wiſdom ſecketh after dignity, and 
council looketh for gain. 

To make the thing proper to one which 
before was common to all, is a true note of 
folly, and a beginning of diſcord. 

The riotous that fickneth upon A ſurfeit, 
and the fool that fecdeth adverſity, can very 
hardly be cured. Colon. 

The fool wanteth all things, and yet if he 
had them could not uſe one of them, 

Some be fools by nature, and ſome be 
craity.fools to get themſelves a living; for 
v hen they cannot thrive by their wiſdom, 


then they {cek to live by folly. 
23 Among 
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Among the foolith he is moſt fool that 

knoweth os and Fog wW ould ſeem to "oo 
much. Auͤg 109 

To be dme with affections is an exi- 
dent token of folly⸗- . 

It is a great folly for a man to ink much 
on ſuch things a paſs his umdlerttanding. 

Folly is the poverty of the mind. 

It is meer folly to hate ſm in another, an 
ſceking to correct it, to fall into a er 
im thyſelf. 

A fool that from baſe poverty is raiſed up 

- to riches and wor Idly proſperity, is of all men 
moſt forgetful and unfriendly to his friends, 

A thing done a fool knoweth; but a viſe 
man foreſeeth things before they come to pals, 

_ The more riches N a fool hath, the 
foohſher he is. 

The heart of a fool is in 15 3 „ but 
the mouth of a wiſe man is in his heart. 

Inſtruction given to fools increaſeth folly 


Of FLAT TERY.. 

Defin. Flattery is a: peſtilent and noiſome vice: 
it is hardly bo be diſcerned from friendſhip, 
becauſe in every motion and affedtion of tht 
mind they are matually mingled together; 
but in their actions they are meer contraries, 
1 flattery u nere from what it . to 
" intend. 

E is unwiſe that rather refpecterh the 
fawning words of a flatterer, than the 

true love of a faithful friend. Aurel. 
Flattery reſembles ſwallows,” which in the 
furamer time creep under every houſe, and 
in 


„ 


al 
W 


dirt. 


ſhall no flatterer 
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in the winter leave nothing behind them but 


Flatterers blave that with praiſe which 7 
have cauſe. to blaſpheme with curſes. - 

To flatter a wiſe man ſhews want of wiſ- 
dom in the flatterer. 

As no vermin will breed where they find 


no warmth, . no vultures haunt where the 


find no prey, no flies ſwarm where they ſee 
no fleſh, no pilgrims creep where there is no 


croſs ; ſo there is no paraſite will lurk where 


he finds no 

He that vekerh by a plauſible ſhadow of 
flattery to ſeduce a from chaſtity to a- 
dultery, ſinneth againſt the law of nature, 
in defrauding” a man of his due, his honour, 
and his reputation. Lacan. 

Little things catch light minds, and fancy 
is a worm that feedeth firſt upon fennel. 

White ſilver draweth black lines, ſweet 


words breed ſharp torments. i 
It is better to fall among a ſort of ravens, © 


than amongſt flattering companions ; for the 


Tavens never eat a man till he be dead; but 
flatterers will not ſpare to devour him while 
he is alive. Plutarch. 


Flattery is like a golden pill, which out- 
wardly giveth pleafurs, but inw ardly 1 is full 
of bitterneſs. 

Flatterers are ike W ls: , which wait 
more for lucre than for love. 

Endeavour diligently to know thyſar, ſo 

eceive thee. Bias. 
The Hatterer diligently applicth himſelf bn 
tne 


e. 
the time, and frameth his ſpeech to Pleaſe 
his maſter's humour. Ariſt. 

Like as acamelion liath all colours fave white 
ſo hath a flatterer all points ſave hone 
The wood maintaining fire is conſumed b 
it; and riches, which nouriſh Hatteries, by 
them come to nothing. Stobeus. 

He that truly knows, himſelf 55 cannot be 
deceived by flattery. | 

. Flattery is like fr iendlikip | in ſhew, Hut not 
in fruit. Socrates. _ 

To chide or flatter thy wifa publickly, is is 

the next way to make her do ill priv ately. 


On SUSPICION. 1 

Defin. en is a certain doubtful fear of 

| the mind, detaining the heart timorouſly with 
ſundry affedtions and uncertain proceedings. 

T is hard to blind ſuſpicion with a falſe 

colour, eſpecially .when conceit ſtandeth 
at the. door of an enemy. 1 4 

Suſpicious heads want no ſqphiſtry to ſuppl 
their mültruſt. ä 

Let not thine heart ſuſpect what neither 
thine eyes ſee by proof, nor thine ears hear 
by report. 

That man that is feared of many, hath 
cauſe likewiſe to ſuſpect many. Socrates. 
M.liſtruſt no man without cauſe, neither be 
thou credulous without proof. 
| Suſpicion is a virtue where a man holds his 
enemy in his boſom, _ 

It is hard to harbour belief 3 in the boſom 
of miſtruſt. 


Where 
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Where the party is known for a profeſſed 

foe, there ſuſpicious hate enſueth of courſe. 

It 18 hard to procure. aun "WREDS truth! is 
ſuſpected. 

Suſpicion i is me poiſan uf true friendſhip, 
Au 

'K i is better to ſuſpect too ſoon than miſſike 
too late. | 

Small acquaintance breeds miſtruſt, and 
miſtraſt hinders love. 

Suſpicion may enter a falſe ation; but 
proof ſhall never bring in his ple. 

Where virtue keepeth the fort, report and 
ſuſpicion may affail, but never ſack. 

Suſpicion engendretlicurioſity, back-bitin g, 
unquietneſs, factions, jealouſy, and many 
other miſchiefs. 

Open ſuſpecting of others comethof ſecret 
condemning ourſelves. S. P. S. | 

Where hateful faſpcion breedeth enmity, : 
there it is hard to procure amity. 

He that fearethnothing, ſuſpecteth nothing. 
2 — ſuſpect wiſe men, and v iſe men know 

ools 


When we ſuſpect ourſelves to be moſt mi- 


ſcrable, then 1s the grace of God moſt fa- 
vourable. Bernard. 


Beauty is the true glaſs of divine virtue, 


and ſuſpicion the mir rour in which we ſee 
our own noted dangers. 

Suſpect the meaning, and regard not 
ſpeeches. Socrates. - 


tor it polluteth the excellency of the foul. 


To {uſpect where *. is cauſe, is ſuffer- 
N able; 5 


Baniſh from thy heart unwor thy ſuſpicion, 
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able; but to ſuſpect without cauſe,” is s into- 


lerable 


He that SAY without offence, 7 never need. 


to ſupect reproof. 
Cauſeleſs fuſpicion is the next dae to mile 


him do evil, which Any Beier 135 A a 


conſtant A1. g. Bi as. 


Of THOUGH . | 
Defin. 7 hought generally is all the agi ber 


- of our brain, which, being a propaſed object 


of the heart, maketh it continually revolve 
and work fon thoſe conceits. 


Houghts of love the farther they wade 


the deeper they be; and deſires ended 


with peril ſavour of greateſt delight. _ 
Carry thy thoughts ſcaled up with ſilence. 

Thoughts are bloſſoms of the mind, and 
words the fruits of deſires. Hermes 
There is nothing that more ſhortneth the 
life of men, than vain hope or idle thoughts. 

Tomuſe and meditateis he 1 life of a learned 
man. Cicero. 

Cogitations and thoughts are the mov ings 
and travels of the ſoul: Ariſt. 

There are no colours ſo contrary as white 
* black, no elements ſo diſagreeing as fire 


and water, nor any thin = ENS as men 's 


thoughts and their wo 
Think from whence * comeſt, -blaſh 
where thou art, and tremble to remember 
W hither thou ſhalt go. Bern. +, m1 
The mind is the touchſtone of content. 
Thoughts are not ſeen, but the face! is the 


herald of the mind. 
Who 


hw — ad amy 


( 
k 


tl 
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Who thinks before he does, thriveth before 
he thinks. 

Thoughts and conceits are the apparel of 
the mind. S. P. S. 

He employeth his thonghts well that uſeth 
them rather to teſtify his virtue than to nou- 
riſh his diſpleaſure. | = 

Let a prince be guarded with, ſoldiers, ill 
attended by counſellors, and ſhut up in forts; | 
yet if his thoughts diſturb him, he is . 
rable. Plutarch. 

The bow that ſtandeth bent doth never 
caſt ſtraight ; and the mind that is delighted 
with earthly pleaſures, ſeldom thinks on as 
 venly happineſs. 

It is an ancient cuſtom in the fancy of man 
to hold nothing for well done but that which 
he thinketh well of, although it be evil ; and 
to eſteem nothing for evil but that which he 
hateth, although it be right goo a. 

When death is at the door, remedy is too 
late; and when misfortune is happened, 
thought of prevention 1s bootleſs. 


Of w Ira r 
Defin. Wit is the firſt and principal part ft the 
ſoul, wherein the mind, the underſtanding, 
and the memory are contained, which are moſt 


neceſſary for the direction of all good and vis- 
tuous actions. 


Harpneſs of wit is a, ſpark that ſooneſt i in- 
flameth deſire. Chilo. 


One man's will is another man's wit. 
The ornaments of wit are much more fair 


than the bedr of nobility. 


A 
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A bond-man to ire hath no Power to rule 


other men by his own wit. 
Strength wanting wit and Policy 1 to rule, 
overthrows itſelf. Horace. 

That wlüch man's ſtrength cannot bring 
to paſs, wit and policy will foon difpatch. 

Wine is ſach a whetſtone — 2 that if it 
be often ſet thereon, it will quickly grind all 
the ſteel out, and ſcarce leave a back where 
it found an edge. 

There be three things which argue a good 
wit; invention, concetving and anf ering. 

Wit doth not commonly bend, where will 
hath moſt force. 

A good wit ill employed is dan gerous In a 
commonwealth. Demoſt. | 

He that in theſe da sſeeketh to get wealth 
by wit without frien S, Is like unto him that 
thinketh to buy meat in the market without 
money . 


As the Ratcras' ſwimmeth alw ays againll | 


the ſtream, ſo doth Wit always againſt wil- 
dom. Pythia. | | 

As a bee is oftentimes hurt with his own 
honey, ſo is Wit not ſeldom plagued with its 
own concelt. 

Wit without learning, 1 is like a tree with- 
out fruit. Ariſt. 
Wi, though it hath been eaten with the 
canker of conceit, and fretted with the ret: 
of vain love, yet being purificd in the {till of 
wiſdom, and tried in the ſire of zeal, will 
ſhine bright, and ſmell fv eet in the noſtrils 


of all young nov CES. 


Win 
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Wiſdom, cannot be profitable to a fool, 

nor wit to him that uſeth it not. 

The wit of man is apt to all goodneſs, if 
it be applied! thereunto. . Diogenes. | 

Man's wit is made dull through grols.s and 
immoderate feeding. 

Many by wit get wealth, butnone by we kh 
purchaſe wit; yet both wit MM wealth a ** 
in the ſympathy. h 

He ſeemeth to be moſt i orant that 
truſteth moſt to his own wit. Plato. | 

By how much the interior ſenſes are more 
precious, and the gifts of the mind more 
excellent tlian the exterior organs an inſtru- 
ments of the body; by ſo much the more Is 
wit to be pr ferred before the outward pro - 
portion of lineaments. | 

He beſt erceiveth his own wit, who, thous I 
Ins knowledge be great, yet thinketh himſelf 
to underſtand little. Plato RN 

As empty veſſels make the loudeſt ſound; 
ſo men of leaſt wit are the greateſt bablits . 

Recreation of wits ought to. be allowed: 
for when they have a little reſted, they often- 
times prove more ſharp and quick, Seneca. 

Words wittily ſpoken do awake and revive 
the judgment; but great and manifeſt exam- 
ples perſuade the heart. 

Wit in women is like oil in the flame, and 
either kindleth to great virtue, or to extreme 
vanity. 

Wit gotten by induſtry, though it be very 


hard in conceiving, yet it is not haſty 1 in for- 
getting, 


F. Or 
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f WIS DOM. 
Deſin. i ſdom is a general virtue 7 lle princeſ; 


and guideof allotlier virtues, and that where. 
in the Anoꝛoledge of our ſovereign good ani 
theend of our life confiſteth ; as alſo the choice 

of thoſe ways by which we may come unto it 
VWs, ſhimech ! in the midſt of anger. 

It is wiſdom to think upon N thing 

before we exceute it. Plotinus. 
Buy other's faults wiſe men corre& their 
own offences. 

He is wiſe that is wiſe to himſelf. Euri peda 

As it is great wiſdom for a man to be ſecre- 
_ tary to himſelf: ſo it is meer fooliſhneſs to 
reveal the inward thoughts of his heart to x 
. ſtranger. 

It 18-wiſdom to look e'er we leap, and fol 
to doubt where no cauſe is. 


It i is more wiſdom to lament the life of the. 


55 Vi 175 chan the death of the juſt. 
4 * * e what W experi- 


In mamy in uries, there is 8 ſecurity and 
wiſdom 1 to a rang; than to revenge 
it. Alex, ' 125 
There can "WY no greater triumph, or token 
of wiſdom, than to conquer affections. 
Io the wiſe it is as great a pleaſure to hear 
- counſel mixed with nurth, as to the fooliſh 
to have ſport mingled with rudeneſs. . 
Wiſdam is great wealth, ſparing is good 
getting, and chrift conliſteth not in gold, but 
in 958 | 
Wiſdom 


— 


W 8 8 — — 


travel for his perſon, anguiſh for 
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Wiſdom provideth things neceſſary, wan 
ſuperiluous. Solon. 

He. that enjoyeth wealth withont witdom, 
polleſſeth care for himſelf, envy for his1 neigh- 
bours, ſpurs for his enemies, 4 preFRer HC res, 

ns ſpirit, a 
ſeruple for his conſcience, peril for His 0e, 


woe for his children, and a curſe for His 


heirs : becauſe tho? he knows howto gather, 
yet he wanteth kill to dipole what he hath 
otten . 

He that is too wiſe is a very fool? 

True wiſdom teacheth us as elbe al w vell 
as to ſpeak well. 

Sapience is the forndation and root of all 
noble 'and laudable things ; by her we may 
attain a happy end, an learn to keep our- 
ſelves from everlaſting pain. 

It is a point of great wiſdom to know to 
what purpoſe the time beſt ſerveth. 

Wiſdom is a tree that ſpringeth from the 
heart, and beareth fruit in the tongue. 

A wiſe man is never leſs: alone than when 
he is alone. Amb. 

The firſt point of wiſdom i is to diſcern that 
which is falſe ; the ſecond, to know that which 
is true. Lact. a 

Wiſdom is the food of the ſoul. 

A wiſe man's country is the whole world. 

Wildom garniſheth riches, and ſhadoweth 
poverty. Socrates. | 
_ Liberality knoweth not the circumſtances 
how to give, if wiſdom bend not the courſe 
by a right compaſs. 

A valiant mind, forward in wit, and not 


E 2 guided 


2 
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guided by wiſdom, runneth} into many incon- 
ficlerate actions. 

Wiſclom is wealth to a poor man. 

Many things imperfect by nature, are made 
perfect by wiſdom. 
Of all the gifts of God, wiem i is moſt 
Rr ſhe giveth g goodneſs to good people, 

e pardoneth the wicked, ſhe maketh the 
poor Nack, and the rich honourable, and ſuch 
as unfeignedly embrace her ſhe maketh like 
unto God. Hermes. | 

Juſtice without wiſclom is reſolved into 
ervelty, temperance into fury, and fortitude 
into tyranny. Cicero. 

Wiſdom reformeth abuſes paſt, orderctl 
things preſent, and forſecth things to come. 

We can in no ſort behave ourſelves mort 
prudently, than by conſidering how we may 
deal prudently. 

A man of perfect wiſdom is immortal, and 
one of an in ſecin g underſtanding ſhall abound 
in wealth; ſo tat a wife man ſhall hve ever 
to pur chale, and purchaſe ever to live. 

It is not poſſible for that man to obtain wil- 
dom and knowledge which is i $9 to a 


Woman . Marc. Aurel. 


- Wiſdom was begot by nature, nouriſhe: 
by experience; and brought forth by learn- 
mg, who,like a midwife putteth nothing in 
the. mind, but delivereth and enfranchiſeth 
the oyer-barthened memor 
Power and magnanimity in a young ſoldicr 
is. combated by old age, and taken Priſoner 


by wiſlom. 
The 
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The only mother of extreme miſchief, and 
firſt original of wars, was worldly widow. 
Wiſdom is like a thing fallen into the wa- 
ter, which no man can find except he ſearch 
at the bottom. n 


Of S ER MONS. : 
Defin. Sermons are ſpeech or tall een 
- uſed of divine matters. and holy Seri ex, 
conferring either with God, or if God. 


8 are teſtimonies of Fe" 1:1: and 


obedience to the word of God is the mo- 
ther of all virtues. 


Sermons conſiſt of three heads, reprohen- 
ſion, admonition, and comfort. 

Sermons are the utterance of angels from 
the mouths of good men. 

A good man's ſermons are lances to a 12 
man's conſcience, and a balm to a penitent 
{mner. 

Honeſty is the true beauty of; ie ſoul, and 
ſermons the excellency of a. good tongue. 

Four things iſſue from ſermons; prudence, 
temperance, fortitude and juſti ag. 

Orations <1d ever prevail amongſt the ig- 
norant, ſo ſhould ſermons amongſt chriſtians. 

Sermons gilt with words and not matter, 
are like images, that painted ſcem fair, but 
being —4 into are found eartl. 

Sermons adorn men with wiſdom, and 
give them knowledge of things. paſt: and 
things to come. 

Sermons rain downs know ledge and ** 
Fanding „ and bring to heaven thoſe which 
fallow them. 


E 2 Alt 
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All the life of man which expreſſetli a wor- 
thy end, conſiſteth in contemplation and 


, 


action, hearing of ſermons and lirütating of 


Rem 6 | 
The virtue of wiſdom proceedeth from 
knowledge, and reaſon is got by hearing of 
„ | 7h monitoring V4y | 
The knowledge of good and evil cometh 
by hearing the wordof God preached.. Baſil, 
Science is a dead knowledge of things, 
and cannot exchange the will to follow the 
known good: but ſermons are beams pro- 
ceeding from the true ſun, which do not only 
illuminate the underſtanding, but alſo Kiu- 
dleth the fire of zeal in men's hearts. mb. 
Ihe virtue of ſermons among other virtues 
is like the virtue of fight among the five 
ſenſes. Parts 7h 
Sermons have three eyes; memory, un- 
derſtanding, and prudence. 
Preachess in their ſermons reſemble he- 


ralds declaring the meſſage of their maſter, 


| Of MEMORY. 
Defin. Memory is that which preſerveth un- 
derſtanding, and keepeth faſt thoſe things 
. | heard and learned, it is the mother of the 
 muſes,'the treaſure of knowledge, the hearing 
of the deaf, and the ſight of the blind. 
HE memory of man is like a net, which 
holdeth great things, and letteth the 
ſmall come through. Solon. | 
Before thou ſleep, apparel remembrance 
with what thou haſt ſaid and done waking. 
u | | No 
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No man ought to make his memory rich 
by ſearching out the ſecrets of God. Bern. 

There is a divine memory g given of God, 
in which caſket the jewels of wiſdom and 
ſcience are locked. Auguſt. 

Memory is the mother of the muſes; 

It is folly to remember that by which we 
forget ourſelves. 

Themiſtocles was of ſo great memory, that 


he defired to be taught the art of for getful- 


neſs. 
| Boaſt not of the n of ill, dut 


rather be ſorry for Deny! mg that load in ty 


memory. f 
Memory is an mon to welt, and the 
chronicle. of our misfortunes. Aurel. 11 
Remembrance of good things is the key 
which unlocks happy memory. 
Memory is the ſoul's treaſury, and Ane 
ſhe hath her garment of adornation-. 


Never trouble thy head with remembrance 
of idle words, but apply thy wit to underſtand | 
deep Meanings 

Writing is the tongue of the hand, and 
the herald of mem h 

Whatſoever thou bequeatheſt to memo 


ſuffer it to ſleep with her; after employ it, 
and it will have better ability. 


Surfeits and cold confound memory. Galen. 
The beſt remembrance is to think well, 


ſay well, and do well; all others are ſaper- 


fluous. 

Memory doth temper proſperity, mitigate 
adverſity, keeps youth under, and delights 
e. Lactan. 

The 


56 ANTIOUVUITY; Or, 
The remembrance of our old iniquities 
ought to work new repentance. 1 
It is great wiſdom to forget other men's 
faults, by Wem N our own offences. 
Socrates. 
The firſt leſſon that Socrates tau ght his 
ſcholars was, Reminiſcere. - ' © 


Of LEARNING. YO 
Defin. Learning is the knowledge ani under- 
ſtanding of the arts and ſciences; ſhe is alſo 

* mbar of virtue and perfection. 

vernor or captain be void of wiſdom 

learnin * — policy cannot be main. 

mined; ipline wanteth her greateſt 
ſtay, and courage —.— raſlmeſs. 

Learning in a ſoldier is an armour of ne- 
ver- tainted proof, and a wounding dart irre- 

ſiſtible. Vegetius. 

Learning was the firſt founder of weals 
public, and the firſt crown of conqueſt. 

Learning addeth to conqueſt perpetuity, 
when fortune's ſun ſetteth at the firſt hiding. 

He that laboureth to inſtruct the mind with 

ood and laudable qualities, and virtues, and 
honeſt diſcipline, ſhall purchaſe praiſe with 
men, and favour with God. Auguſt. 

Learnin is the diſplay of honour, and hu- 
mility is ſiſter unto true nobility : the latter 
being as needful in a honfholder, as the other 
in a man of arms is profitable. 

It neither ſavoureth of learning, nor can 
be approved of wifdom, to give over-much 
credit to things which ſtand without reaſon. 

The conqueſt of 7imotheus won by * 

anc 


* - 


- 
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and ſweet words was good; ſo were the vic- 
tories of Democritus eftected with the {word : 
but in an abſolute commander let both the 
one and the other be reſident. i 
In all thy conqueſts have ſovereign regard 
to learning, for therein was Alexander re- 
nowned : who in his conqueſt of Thebes ſold 
all the freemen (prieſts only excepted) and 
in the greatneſs of the maſſacre not only gave 
charge for the ſaving of Pindarus the poet, 
but alſo himſelf ſaw both him, his houſe, 
and family nndamnifted. * 
Learning is the temperance of youth, the 
comfort of old age, ſtanding for wealth upon 
poverty, and ſerving for an ornament to 
riches. Cicero. | | 
The molt learning and knowledge that we 
have, is the leaſt part of that we be-ipno- 
rant of. Plato. Une di.5s 
Thoſe men are in a wrong opinion that 
ſuppoſe learning to be nothing available to 
le government of the commonwealth. 
Sleep and labour are enemies to Jearninmey. 
It is leſs pain to learn in vouth, than to be 
ignorant in age. Solon. X | 
Man's underſtanding ſeeth, heareth, and 
tveth ; all the reſt is blind and deaf, wanting 
reaion. Plato. 
Ile is much to be commended that to his 


good bringing up addeth virtue, wiſdom and 


learning. Ly Hh 4 
Falſe doctrine is the leproſy of the mind. 
Be ſober and chaſte among voung folk, 
that they may learn of thee, and among old 
tolk ſerious, that thou mayeſt learn of them. 
Nature 


* 


58 ANTIQUTT xz or, 
Nature without learning is blind. Plato. 
A man cannot be better acgompanied than 
among wiſe men, nor better pond his time 
than in reading of books. 

Good learning can ere 25 taken away 
nor ſpent. 

1 maketh young men ſober, and 
comforteth old men; it is wealth to the poor, 
and treaſure to the rich. Ariſt. 

It is no ſhame for a man to learn that he 
— not, of what age ſoever be be. 1/6- 
crates. 

Of all things the leaſt quantity is to be 
born, ſave of learning and knowledge; of 
which the more that a man hath, the better 

he may bear it. | 

Learn by othermen's s vices how füthy thine 
own are. | 

An opinion without learning cannot be 
good. Seneca. 


of KNOWLEDGE. 


Defin. Knowledge is that underſtanding which 
ue have both f our creator, and of his works 
and Twill, and of our own ſelves ; it is the 
 ſtore-houſe of all witten, and the hegiuning 
_ of our ſalvation. — 
| jg Nowledge is of ſach a quality, that the 

| more a man knoweth, the more he m- 

creaſeth his deſire to know: 

The knowledge of all things is profitable, 
but the abuſe of any thing 3 is uncomely. 
To know ind not to be able to perform, i 

a double miſhap. Solon. 


Experience 
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Experience with inſtruction i is alle beſt way 
to perfection. 5 

It is more to know how to uſe the vietory, 
than to overcome. 

He that wanteth knowledge, friend, and 
nurture, is but the ſhape of a man, though 
never 10 well beautified _ as gifts of na- 
tur Sy 11 3 | 2 

Alexander the great e ſo: great account 
of knowledge and learning, that he Was wont 


to ſay, he was more bound to Ariſtotle for 


giving him learning, than to his father Philip 
for his life; ſince the one was moment 
and the ther: not to be blotted out with 
oblivion. 

Learning and knowledge 18 bf god men 
diligently ſought for, carefully kept in 
their boſoms, to the end that thereby they 


may know ſin, and eſchew the ſame; and 


know virtue, and attain unto it: for if it be 
not applied thereunto of them that have it, 
ſhe leaveth in them her whole any undone a 
Plato. 

Perfect hearing is is a a great help in a man to 
obtain knowledge. Iſocrates. 

In war iron is better than gold; and in 
man's life knowledge is to be poevery ed before 
riches. Socrates. 

The Ag yptians 3 it a mail neole. 
rable calamity to endure but for three days 
the darkneſs which God ſent unto them by 
Mofes : how much more ought we to be 
afraid when we remain all our hte in the 
night of ignorance? ö 


Doubtfuln efs 


py — — —— — eo — — — a — — — — 


6 %/ ANTIQUITY; Or, 


Doubtfulneſs and untruth are the dan gh- 
ters of ignorance. 


keep the body from diſeaſes, the ſoul from 
ignorance, and the city from ſedition. Pytha, 


himſelf. Socrate. 

He that well knoweth himſelf, eſteemeth 
but little of himſelf; he conſidereth from 
whence he came, and whereunto he muſt go; 
he regardeth not the vain pleaſures of 55 
brittle life, but extolleth the law of God, and 
ſeeketh to live in his fear. But he that 
knoweth not himſelf is ignorant of God, wil- 
ful in wickedneſs, unprofitable in his life, and 
utterly graceleſs at his death. Macro. 

The underſtanding and knowledge of vain 
men is but beaſt- like to thoſe that are poſ- 
ſeſſed with the heavenly ſpirit, which is ſecret 
and hid; and when as they ſpeak and utter 
their knowled e, all other ought to be ſilent. 

Knowledge — to be a thing n 
rent both to good and evil. 

Socrates thanked God only for theſe three 


and not a woman; ſecondly, that he was 
born a Grecian and not a Barbarian ; thjrdly, 
that he was a philoſopher, and notunlearned; 
eſteeming the gifts of nature and fortune of 
no value, unleſs they be beautified with the 
gifts of the mind. | 

Cunning continueth when all other worldly 
wealth is waſted. 

He that knoweth not that which he ought 


to know, ts a brute beaſt among men : "he 
that 


Above all things we ſhould have: a care to. 


The beſt knowledge is for a man to know 


things: firſt, that he had made him a man, 
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that knoweth no more than he hath need of, 
is a man among brute beaſts : and he that 
knoweth all that may be known, is a God a- 
mong men. Pythia. 

He is ſufficiently well learned, that knoweth 
how to do well: and he hath power enough 
that can refrain from doing evil. Cicero. 

To lack knowledge is a very evil thing; 
to think it ſcorn to learn is worſe: but to 
withſtand and repulſe the truth againſt men 
of knowledge teaching the truth, is worſt, 
and fartheſt from all 7 * 

No ſcience is perfect that is not grounded 
on infallible principles. 3 

Solon, Who was taught by much experience 
and reading, wrought many things for the 
proſit of the weal public. | 

A man that is rich in knowledge, is rich in 
all things, for without it there is nothing; 
and with it what can be wanting ? Solon. 

Endeavour thyſelf to do fo well, that others 
may rather envy at thy knowledge, than 
laugh at thy ignorance. the | 


of ELOQUENCE. 

Defm. Eloquence or Oratory, is an art hich: 
teacheth the laudable Manner of well-fpeak- 
ing, it is the Ornament of the brain, and 
the gilt ſometimes to an evil-reputed matter, 

HE ſpeech of a man is a divine work, 

4 and full of admiration ; therefore we 

ought at no time to pollute our tongues witly 

vile and filthy talk. | 

— Brevity is a great praiſe of eloquence. 

Cicero, 9 


F Speech 


— he a * N * * 0 
- r * * 


62 ANTIQAUIT I; Or, 
Speech is the nouriſhment of the ſoul, 
which only becomes odious and corrupt by 
the wickedneſs of men. 1ſocrates. * 
It is a ſpecial virtue to ſpeak little and well, 
Silence is a ſweet eloquence : for fools in 
their dumbneſs are accounted wiſe. vid 
Many through eloquence make a good mat- 
ter ſeem bad, and a bad matter ſeem good. 
Floquence hath a double fountain: the one 
internal, proceeding from the mind, called 
the divine guide; the other external, uttered 
in ſpeech, called the meſſenger of conceits 
and thought. Cicero. | 
Internal oratory aims at friend{hip towards 
a man's ſelf, reſpecting only the mark of vir- 
tue, through the inſtructions of philoſophy. 
External eloquence aims at friendihip to- 
wards others, cauſing us to ſpeak and teach 
whatſoeveris fruitful and profitable for every 
one. , 
Internal ſpeech maketh a man always agree 
with himſelf, it cauſeth him never to com- 
plain, never to repent ; it maketh him full of 
peace, full of love and contentation in his own 
virtue ; it healeth him of every rebellious 
paſſion which is diſobedient to reaſon, and of 
all contentions between wit and will. 
External carrieth with it all the force and 
efficacy to perſuade. Wo 
Eloquence is made by air, beaten and fra- 
med with articulate and diſtinct ſound; yet 
the reaſon thereof is hard to be comprehended 
by human ſenſe. Quin. 
Words are the ſhadows of works, and clo- 
quence the ornament to both. | | 
| When 


ug  —_— 
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| When the lps of perfect eloquence are 


opened, we behold, as it were in a temple, 
the goodly ſimilitudes and images of the ſoul. 

It is not ſo neceſſary that the orator and 
the law ſhould agree in one and the fame 
thing, as it is requiſite the life of a philoſo- 


- pher fhonld be conformable with his doctrine 


and ſpeech. | 

Eloquence 1s a profeſſion of ſerions, grave 
and weighty matters, and not a play con- 
ſtantly uttered to obtain honour only. 

All oratory ought to have reaſon for a 
foundation, and the love of our neighbour 
for a mark to aim at. 


The tongue is a ſlippery inſtrument, and. 


bringeth great danger to thoſe that neglect 
C 55 / 
If eloquence be directed with a religious un- 
derſtanding, it will ſing us a ſong tuned with 
all the concords and true harmony of virtue. 

Eloquence ought to be like gold, which is 
then of greateſt price and value when it hath 
leaſt droſs in it. 8 

A dry and thirſty ear muſt be watred with 
eloquence, whichis good to drink : and that 
eloquence, grounded upon reaſon only, is 
able to content and ſatisfy the hearing. 

The goodlieſt aſſembly in the world is 
where the graces and muſes meet together. 

Unprofitable eloquence is like Cypreſs- 
trees, which are great and tall, but bear no 


fruit. 


Babbling orators are the thieves of time, 


and compared to empty veſſels, which give 


greater found than they that are full. 
F 2 The 


| 
g 
| 
; 
| 
| 


64 ANTIQUITY; or, 


The bangs by eloquence ſerveth both to 


perfect and inſtruct others, and likewiſe to 
hurt and corrupt others, 

There be two only times for a man to ſhey 
eloquence: the one, when the matter is ne- 
ceſſary; the other, when a man ſpeaketh 
that which he knoweth. -  _ * [i 

Great men ought to be conſiderate in their 
ſpeech, and to be eloquent in ſententious 

words, of another phraſe than that of the 
vulgar ſort ; or elſe to be ſilent wanting the 
virtue of eloquence. Cuevar. 

Men ought to be more conſiderate in wri- 
ting than in ſpeaking, becauſe a raſh and 
indiſcreet word may be corrected preſenthy; 
but that which is written can no more be 
denied or amended but with infamy. 

DOratory is the ſpur to arms, for the elo- 
quent oration. of focrates was the firſt trum- 
pet that gave Phillip an alarm to the 4/zan 

3 Wars, which Alexander his fon without inter- 
miſſion ended. 
| F n 
| Defin. A poet was called Vates, which is a 
. much as divine foreſeer, or prophet : and 
this word Carmina, which was taken fo! 
poeſy, came this word charm, becauſe it 15 1 
divine inchantment io the ſenſes, drawiny 
them by the ſweetneſs of delightful numbers io 
a wondrous admiration. Ariſtotle callet 
poetry an art of imitation. _ 
WEE Poems are fit for wiſe heads, and 
"4 examples of honour of ſuch as triumph 
in virtue. _ 
| Think 
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Think thyſelf to be a good orator” and 
poet, when thou canſt perſuade thyſelf to 
do that which thou oughteſt. 

A ng ought now and then to take plea- 
ſure in hearing and reading of comedies : 
becauſe thereby he may perceive and hear 
many things done in his realm, which other- 
wiſe the — not know. uv. 

Poetry quickneth the wit, ſweetneth the 
diſcourſe, and tickleth the ear. 

— applied to the praiſes of God knit- 
teth the ſoul unto him, ſoundeth the ſenſes, 
moderateth griefs, and r hatred. 
Guevara. 4 

Art is tauglit b art, but poetry © is the 
gift of God. - n 4 

As the ſeal leaveth the impreſſion of his 
form in wax; ſo the learned poet engraveth 


his paſſions ſo perfectly in men's hearts, that 


the hearer almoſt is tr ansformed j into the au- 
thor. 

A corrupt ſubject defraudeth poetry of her 
due praiſe. 

A true poet in his lines forgetteth profane 
pleaſure, but approveth doctrine. 

Love heateth the brain, and anger maketh 
a poet. uucual. 

Poetry is another nature, making things 
ſeem better then they are by nature 


Impious poets make themſelves contempti- 


ble. | 
It was written of Socrates that he was ill- 


2 up to poctry, becauſe he loved the 
truth. 


F z | He 


66 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
He which firſt invented the Iambick verſ. 
Fying, to bite and quip, Was _ firſt that fel 
the ſmart thereof. 
Eaſe is the nurſe of poetry. 8. P. 8. 
Poets are born, but orators are made. 


e ADMIRATION. 
Defin. Admiration. is a. paſſion of the ſou, 
which ty a fudden Nene, ion exalteth the 
powers, and makes as in a trance ſleep. 
ing in judgement of thepreſent object ject, think 
1 things to be wonderful that it beholdeti 
6 are unfortunate princes, that nei- 
ther will be taught to admire them- 

ſelves, nor wonder at their faults. Pet. 

In vain 1s he fortified with terror, that is 

: * arded with love and admiration. 

| ey ſhould liſt to do leaſt that may do 
_ ey will, either in art or admiration, 

He that will loſe a friend to be rid of a 
foe, may be admired for his policy, but not 
for his charity, 

Princes for all their admirations, buy their 
quiet with wrongs. 

It is better for a few eyes to make a little 
river, than for all ſights to infer an admira- 
tion. 

Realms get nothing by change but perils 
and admiration. 
| Depth of words, height of courage, and 

largeneſs of magnificence get admiration. 

Some by admuring other men's virtues, be. 
come enemies to their own vices. Bias. 

Wiſdom doth prefer and admire the unjuſt 
peace before the juſteſt war. 


12 
el 


ſharpeſt and mo 
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It is a ſign of a malicious mind, not to ad- 


mire the man that is worthy of admiration 


Marc. Aurel. 
He that fron a man of ſtrength Hs admi- 


ration takes away his right, augmenteth his 


ſtrength, and gives him more right. 
88 providence blinds tlie 
admired councils” of the 
wiſe, that they cannot diſcern their naked- 


| neſs. Hermes. ' 


Admire with love, and love with joy inthe 


Ty yo ity S. P. S. 


Ill-perſuading want, wronged patience . 


looſeneſs and force, are the breeders of civil 
wars and admiration. 


Men wholly uſed to war, wonder at the 
name of peace. 

They which are brought up in admiration 
and blood, think it be beſt fiſhing: 3 in troubled 


waters. 


The weather-like vul gar are apt to admire 
every thing, and ready to turn as often as 
the tide. Socrates. 

It were a wonder beyond wonder, if injuſ- 
tice ſhould keep what impiety hath gotten. 


An caſy-yieldi wg wes zeal 1 5 020 is overcome 
with admitting o | 


avity's eloquence. 
It is no wonder that the armed power doth 
either find right, or make right ; Cor what 


may he not, that may what he will? 


Of 


68 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
of schools. 
Defin. A School is the nurſery of Learning, « or 
the Storehouſe from whence the Mind fetch- 


eth Inſtructions and Riohes, adorning the Soul 
with mental Virtues and divine knowledge. 


T Yranny is vile in a School-maſter: for 

youth ſhould rather be trained with 
| — than compulſion. 
| Becauſe youth by nature is wild, ther efore 
war ol * break them by gentle- 
neſs 

That Child is oſs-witted, which being 
thoroughly School- taught, continues {till bar- 
barous. 

Women prove the beſſ ſchool-maſters, when 
they place their delight in inſtructions. 

Women ought to have as great intereſt in 
ſchools as men, though not 10 ſoon as men; 
becauſe their wits being more perfect, they 
would make men's reputations leſs perfect. 

Two things are to be regarded in ſchools, 
and by ſchool-maſters : firſt, wherein chil- 
dren muſt be taught; next, how they ſhould 
be taught. 

Grammar is the door to ſcience, whereby 
we learn to ſpeak well and exactly. 

Education is a ſecond. nature, andthe prin- 
ciples learnt in ſchools the beſt education. 

The nature of man is like a pair of balan- 
ces guided by ſchool-rules and cuſtom. 

If the royaleſt-born creature have not his 
nature refined with ſchool-rudiments, it is 
groſs and barbarous. p 


mm 
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A phyſician's ſtudy is the ſchool of philo- 
ſophy. Muſonius . TE. 

Nature not manured with knowledge, 
bringeth forth nothing but thiſtles and bram- 
bless... 

Nature in ſome ſort is a ſchool of decency, 
and teacheth rules of honeſt civility. 

The beſt wiſdom is to know a man's ſelf: 
and learning and ſchools firſt bring that know- 
ledge. | 

Man's nature, being the inſtin& and incli- 
nation of the ſpirit, is better by ſchool-rudi- 
ments. | | 

The want of ſchool-doctrine is the firſt cor- 
ruption of nature. 

Lions-are tamer than men, if doctrine did 
not bridle them. | 

Schools tame nature, and tamed nature is 
perfect virtue. - 

Every good be 


ginning cometh by nature, 
but the progreſs by ſchool-education. | 
Courage and greatneſs is as much aſpired 


to in {chools as from nature . 


Of IGNORANCE. 
Deim. Ignorance is that defed which cauſeth a 
man to judge evil of things, to deliberate 
worſe: not to know how to take the advan- 
tage of preſent good things, but to conceive 
ul of whatſoever is good in man's life. | 
T proceedeth of a light judgment to credit 
all things that a man heareth, and to do all 
things that he ſeeth. Socrates. 
Ignorance hath the boldeſt face. 


To 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


* 


70 ANTIQUITY; Or, 


To abound in all things, and not to know 
the uſe of them, is plain penury. _ 
It is a great ſhame for an old man to bel ig- 


norant in the knowledge of God's law. 


Idleneſs engendreth 1 Ignorance, and igno- 
rance engendreth error. 

"There i is nothing worſe than to kee bealtly 
and ont of honeſt order ; and the greateſt and 
moſt evident cauſe thereaf i is the fin of igno- 
rance, which 1s an utter enemy to know: 
ledge. Plato. 

"Through want of wit cometh much harm, 
and by means of 1 ignorance much good is left 


undone. 


Where there is no capacity, there perſua- 


ſions are in vain. Socrates. 


To rule without regard, to urge without 
reaſon, and to laugh immoderately, are ma- 
nifeſt ligns of Ignorance. 

Ignorance in adverſity is ableſling,, in proſ- 

erity a ſcorn, in ſcience a plague. 

He that knoweth not how much he ſ eeketh, 


doth not know when to-find that which be 


lacketh. 

There can be no greater ignorance than 
preſumption. 

Ignorance is no excuſe for faults, ſith we 
have power of knowledge. 

It is better to be unhorn than untaught, 
for ignorance is the root of misfortune. Plato. 

Ignorance is never known to be ignorance, 


till It be matched with knowledge. 


The ignorant man hath no greater foe than 


his own ignorance, for it deſtroyeth where it 


hveth. 
He 


had ends. fans 22 
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He is but an ignorant muſician that can 
ſing but one ſong ; but he is more accurſed 
that knoweth no virtue. 

Ignoranceisadangerousandfpiritualpoiſon, 
which all men ought warily to ſhun. Greg. 

Ignorance is a ſickneſs of the mind, and 
the occaſion of all errors. | | 

The ſoul of man receiviag and comprehend- 
ing the divine underſtanding, conducteth all 
things rightly and happily ; but if ſhe be once 
joined withignorance, the worketh clean con- 
trary: and the underſtanding is unto the 
ſoul as the ſight to the body. Augisſt. 

From their lewd mother ignorance iffue 
two daughters, falſnood and doubt. 

Ignorance believeth not what it ſeeth. 

He that is ignorant in the truth, and led 
about with opinions, muſt needs err. | 

Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 

Ignorance 1s the mother of error. En 

The harder we recoverour health, becauſe 
we were ignorant that we were lick. 

From ſmall errors not let at the beginnin 
ſpring oft times great and mighty miſchiefs 

The chiefeſt cauſe and beginning of error 
is, when men imagine thoſe things to pleaſe 
God, which pleaſe themſelves; and thoſe 
things to diſpleaſe God, where with they them- 
ſelves are diſcontented. 

An error be is not to be overcome with 
violence but with truth. | 

Cuſtom though never ſo ancient without 
truth, is but an old error. Cyprian. | 

He that erreth before he knows the truth, 
ought the ſooner to be forgiven. Cyprian: 
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A willful: minded man 1s a to much 


error. 


of GOODNESS. 


Defin. Goodneſs is that which includeth in itſer Ill 
a dignity that ſavourethof God and his works, 
having a perpetuity and ſtedfaſineſs of of godly 
ſubſtance. | 

Ger in general makes every one thinł 

the ſtrength of virtue in another, whereof 
they find the allured foundation in themſelves, WW, 

Plato. 

As oft as we do good, we offer ſacrifice, 

It is too much for one good man to want, i - 

A man may be too juſt and too wiſe, but 
never too good. Socrat. 9 

The humour of youth is ever to think that 
good whoſe goodneſs he ſeeth not. 

There is no good unleſs it be voluntary. 
A good man's with is ſubſtance, faith and 

fame, 

Glory and grace according to the ſame. D 

A man is not to be accounted good for his 

age, but for his charitable actions. 

He may worthily be called good, Wh 
maketh other men fare the better for his 
goodneſs. | 

Thou canſt not be perfectly good when 

thou hateſt thine enemy; what ſhalt thou ö 

then be when thou hateſt him that is thy Nuit 


* 


friend ? Socrates. fro 
There is no greater delectation and com- ua 
fort to a good man, than to be ſcen in the I 
company of good men. Plato. dor 


'The farther a good man is known, the Min | 
further 
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farther his virtues are ſpread, and root them- 
ſelves in men's hearts and remembrance. 

Whatſoever is right and honeſt and joined 
with virtue, that alone 1s good. 
He that is mighty is not by and by good ; 


but he that is good is preſen pi mighty. Iſo. 

The goodneſs that proceedeth from anig- 
norant man, is like the herbs that grow upon 
a dunghill. 

Riches will decay, proſperity may change : 
but goodneſs doth continue till death. 

The more our grace and goodneſs doth 
increaſe, the more our ſouls addreſs them- 
ſelves to God. Baſil. 
| As God is all goodneſs, fo loveth he all 
good things, as righteouſneſs and virtue ; 
and hateth vice and wickedneſs. 

The goodneſs of the foul is the moſt prin- 


cipal and chicfeft goodneſs that can be. Pla. 


Of COMFORT. 
Deſin. Comfort is an eaſe, help, or conſolation 
$ in our troubles and averſities, which diſbur- 
thening the mind, reftores it to calm and quiet 
0 Wl Patience. | 4 | 
Omfort in extremity healeth many 
wounds, pacifeth the diſcontented heart, 
and governeth the mind. 
Troubles are but inſtructions to teach men 
) wit: for by them thou mayeſt know falſhood 
from faith, and thy truſty friend from thy 
„ Efriiterons'foe. 2 
Deſpair not when all wordly means are 
done: for God will raiſe thee, if thou truſt 
i Wn lun. Auguſt. 
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Greive not at afflictions, for they are the 
rods n God beateth his children, k 

There is nothin evous, if. *. thou 
make it not ſo. n 9 git ( 

Art thou backbited ? rejoice, if guiltleß; 
if guilty amend. l 

Be not diſcontented at the los of children n 
for they were born to die. 

Ihere is nothing the world can take ay ay, In 
becauſe the world giveth nothing: fame pe- 

riſheth, honours fade, wealth decayeth : only tc 

true riches | is our ene in all enſualtes f 

Aurel. 

1 thin gs are vanity which are under the io 
ſun, all things continual labour and travel: 
what hath a man to mourn for then, when 
all things he canloſe in this life are but Fading 
and miſerable. _ 

That comfort is vain | that taketh not away 
the grief. Plato. 

To a mind afflicted with forrow, the belt Wab 
remedy is, to defer counſel until the party be Wh: 
more apt to take conſolation. Marc. Aurel, 

Let not ſorrow over much moleſt thee; 
for when thou haſt wept thy worſt, grief mul 
have an end. 

Wrong is the trial of thy patience. 

Sickneſs is the priſon of the body, but com- 
fort the liberty of the ſoul. Plato. 

The beſt comfort to a miſer is, to behold 
the overflow of his wealth. 

The ſuſpectleſs, the temperate, and the 
wiſe men are never uncomfortable. 

By ſorrow the heart is tormented ; by com 
tort, when it is half dead it is revived. * 

| a 
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be Sad ſighs write the woes of the heart; aud 
kind ſpeeches comfort the foul in heavinels. 

Aſſurance puts away ſorrow, and fear poi- 
ſons comfort. Stobeus. | | 

He that will be truly valiant, muſt neither 
let joy nor grief overcome him: for better 
not to be, than to be à bond-ſlave to paſſion. 

He that coveteth comfort without ſorrow, 
muſt apply his wit in following wiſdom. 

To friends afflicted with ſort ow, we ought 
to give remedy to their perſons, and conſo- 
lation and comfort to their Hearts. | 

The multiplying of comfort is the aſſWaging 
of cares. Sol n. 172714 AT, 

In the midſt of all thy cares let this be thy 
en Wehicfeſt comfort; hard things may be molli- 
no Whed, ſtraight things may be looiened, and 

little things ſhall never grieve him that can 
ray Whbandſomely bear them. #10714} 


elt Wabltaineth from four things: that is, from 
be Whaltineſs, wilful forwardneſs, pride, and ſloth. 


| Of PATIENCE. 

Def. Patience is an habit that conſiſteth in 
ſuſtaining ſtoutly all labours and griefs forthe 
love of honeſty: it is that excellent good thing 
m. at keepeth the tranquillity of our ſpirit as 
much as may be in adverſities and not to 
complain of that which is uncertain. 


things for the deſire of virtue. Socrates. 
The remedy of injuries is, by continual 

Patience to learn to forget them. Pub. 
He is worthy to be counted courageous, 
| G 2 Ws 


% 
. 


Sorrow ſeldom taketh place in him that 


Atience is a voluntary adventuring of hard 
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ſtrong and ſtout, who doth not only with pa- 
tience ſuffer injuries, rebukes and diſpleaſure, 
done unto him, but alſo doth good again(} 
thoſe evils. Ariſm. 
Better it is to offer thyſelf in triumph, thay 
to be drawn to it by diſhonour. Appian. 
It is a ſpecial ſign of heroical magnanimity 
todeſpiſe light wrongs, and nothing to regard 
mean adventures. oe 
It is good to forbear to talk of things 
needleſs to be ſpoken : but it is much better 
to conceal things dangerous to be told. 
Patience is ſo like fortitude, that it ſeemeth 
ſhe is either her ſiſter or her daughter. 
The common ſort do take revenge for 
their credit: but noble minds forgive for 
their virtue. | - 
Patience without comfort brings peril of 
conſumption. 1 
It is a pleaſant tarrying that ſtayeth from 
evil doing. 
- Tlie end of patience is the expectation of 
promiſes. | 
That is to be born with patience, which 
cannot be redreſſed with carefulnets. 
It is not merit to ſuffer perſecutions, if we 
have no patience therein. 
It is more ſafety to forget an injury, than 
to revenge it. Aurel. 85 
The ſweeteſt ſalve for miſery is paticnce, 
and the only medicine for want 1s content. 
Patience is the beſt ſalve againſt love and 
fortune. 


To ſuffer inſirmities, and diſſemble 9 
ene 
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the one is the office of a conſtant ſick man, 
the other of a conſtant ſtateſman. 

To be diſcreet in proſperity, and patient 
in adverſity, is the true motion and effect of 
4 virtuous and valiant mind. Cicero. 

Quintus Fabius, after he had been conſul, 
diſdained not to march under the enſigns of 
other conſuls. | 1 | 

Patience being oft provoked with injuries, 
breaketh forth. at laſt in fury. £ 

It is good for good men to wiſh the beſt, 
to think upon the worſt, and patiently to 
ſuffer whatſoever doth happen. 
Humility, patience, and fair ſpeech, are 
the pacihiers of wrath and anger. | 

He ſeemeth to be perfectly patient, that 
in his fury can ſubdue his own affections. 

Patience and perfeverance are two proper 
notes whereby God's children are truly known 
from hypocrites, counterfeits, and diſſemblers. 
Aug.. | | — 44 

In ſuffering of afflictions patience is made 
more ſtrong and perfect. 

The troubles that come of neceſſity, ought 
to be born with boldneſs and good courage. 

The beſt way for a man to be avenged, is 
to contemn injury and rebuke, and to live 
with ſuch honeſty and good behaviour, that 
the doer of wrong ſhall at laſt be aſhamed 
thereof, or at the leaſt loſe the fruit of his 
malice ; that is, . he ſhall not rejoice, nor 


have glory of the hindrance and damage. 
Plato. 


G 3 | Of 
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Of FRIENDSHIP. 

Def. Friendſhip is a perpetual community o 
will, the end'whereof is fellowſhip of life ; and 
it is framed by the profit of a long continued 
love. Freind is alſo an inveterate and an- 

cientlove, whereinismore pleaſure than deſire, 

Riendſhuip is a perfect conſent of things 

appertaining as well untoGod as to man, 

with benevolence and charity, 

_. Friendſhip in good men is a bleſſing, and 

ſtable connexing of fundry wills, making of 

two perſons one, in having and ſuffering : 
and therefore a friend is properly called af 
cond ſelf, for that in both men is one mind 

and poſſeſſion ; and that which is more, a 

man rejoiceth more at his friend's good for- 

tune than he doth at his own. 
True and perfect friendſhip is to make one 
heart and mind of many hearts and bodies. 
It is the property of true friends to live and 
love together: but feigned friends fly from 

. 4 ai ; 

riendſhip judgeth without partiality, an 

affection wink oth at apparent Follies | y 
A friend's love cannot be recompenced 

with riches, when for his friend he putteth 

his life in jeapordy. | 
'To diſh e a man in a courſe of honour, 
. were not the part of a friend; and to ſet one 
forward in folly, is no diſcretion in a man. 
Friends meeting after long abſence, arethe 
{ſweeteſt flowers in the garden of true affec- 
tion. - ; | 
The love of men to women is athing com- 
mon 
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mon and of courſe; but the friendſhip of 
man to man is infmite and immortal. Plato. 

The fellowſhip of a true friend in miſery 
is always ſweet, and his counſels in proſpe- 
rity are — 4 fortunate. "oy : a 

Frien ing an e o . — 
good will; is of — kinds, — toe of 
bourhood, the other hoipitalty , the 2 
love. 1 | 

Love Mathias either 19. et gifts, or gad 
of virtue: then groweth it from a 
to a perfect habit, and ſb leavethi the name 
of + og and 1s called EP] 5 WIRD no 
time can violate. 

We ought to uſe a friend like gold, to try 
him before we have need. 

He is a true friend, whoſe care is to plea- 
ſure his friend in all tings, moved therewnto 

by a meer good-will which he beareth unto 
him. Ariſt. 

It is no ſmall grief to a good nature to try 
his friend. Curip. 

To beg a thing at a friend's hand, is to 
buy it. 

Perfect amity conſiſteth in equality and 
agreeing of the mind. 

A friend unto a — neither hideth ſe- 
cret, nor denieth mon 4 

The want of friends is | perilons, bur ſome 
friends prove tedious. 

The words of a friend joined with a true 
aftection give life to the heart, and comfort 
to a care-oppreſſed mind. Chilo. 

No deſigning man can be a true friend. 

Friends ought always to be tricd before 

they 
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they are truſted ; left ſhining like a carbun- 


cle, as if they had fire, they be found when 


they be touched to be without faith. 

. Good-will is the beginning of friendſhip, 
which by uſe cauſeth friendſhip to follow. 
If thou deſireſt to be thought a friend, it 
is neceflary that thou do the works' that be- 
long unto a friend... - 1 [1 
Among friends there ſhould be no cauſe of 
breach; but with a diſſembler no care for 
reconciliation. | 


He is afriendindeed that lightly forgetteth 


is friend's offence. 7 


Proud and ſcornful people are perilous 
friends. Fe. #4 3. 3tre ©] nens 
Friendſhip ought to be founded on equal- 
neſs: for where equality is not, - friendſhip 
cannot long continue. Cicero. 
Where true friends are knit in love, there 
ſorrows are ſhared equally. | , 
Friends muſt be uſed as muſicians tune 
their ſtrings, who finding them in diſcord do 
not break them, but rather by intention or 
remiſſion frame them to a pleaſant conſent. 
In muſic there are many diſcords, before 
they can be framed to a diapaſon: and in con- 
tracting of good will, many jars before there 
be eſtabliſhed a true and perfect friendthip. 
A friend is in proſperity a pleaſure, in ad- 
verſity a ſolace, in grief a comfort, in joy a 
merry companion, and at all times aſecondfelt. 
A friend is a precious jewel, within whoſe 
boſom he may unload his ſorrows, and unfold 
his ſecrets. FEES mem | 


As 


1 
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As fire and heat are inſeparable, ſo are the 
hearts of faithful friends. Ariſt. 

He that promiſeth ſpeedily, and. is long in 
performing, is but a ſlack friend. 

Like as a phyſician cureth a man ſecretly, 
he not ſeeing it: ſo ſhould a good friend 
help his friend privately, when he knoweth 
not thereof. | 

The injury done by a friend is much more 
grievous than the wrongs wrought by an 
enemy. 

Friendſhip is given by nature for help to 
virtue, not for a companion of vices. 

Friendſhip ought to reſemble the love be- 
tween man and wife, that 1s, of two bodies 
to be made one will and affection. TL 

The property of a true friend 1s, to per- 
form more than he promiſcth ; but the con- 


dition of a diſſembler is, to promiſe more than 


he meaneth to perform. 

Great proffers are meet to be uſed to ſtran- 
gers, and good turns to true friends. 

If thou intendeſt to prove thy friend, ſta 
not till need and neceſſity urgeth thee leſt 
ſuch trialbe not only unprofitable and without 


fruit, but alſo hurtful and prejudicial. 


The. opinion of virtue is the fountain of 
triend{hip x 

Feigned friends reſemble crows, that fl 
not but toward fuch places here there is 
ſomething to be fed upon. 

He that ſceketh after a ſwarm of friends, 
commonly fallethintoa w aſp'ꝰs neſtof enemies. 

F riendf up oftentimes is better than conſan- 
guinity. 

| A 
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A friendly admonition is a cia point of 
true friend{hip. ... | 

It is beſt to be W of thoſe friends that 
will not ſpare to reprehend 1, when we are 
blameworthy. . ag 1 

He that will not hear the 8 of a 
fiend, i is worthy tofeel the correction of afoe. 
He which goeth about to cut off friendſhip, 
doth even as it were go about to take the {un 
from the world. Cicero. 

There is no more certain cali of true 
friend{hip, than is conſent and communicating 
of our cogitations with another. Cicero. 

Vnity is the eſſence of amity - 

He that hath no friend to comfort "THO in 
his neceſſity, lives like a man in a wildernels, 
ſubject to every beaſt's tyrauny. Bias. 

Believe after trial, and Judge before friend- 
ſhi | 
The fault which choufeſiee eſt in thy friend, 

thou committeſt in thy ſelf. : 

Shew faithfulneſs to thy friend, and equity 
to all men. Protag. 

No wiſe man will chuſe to live without 
friends, OS he have plenty of worldly 
wealth. 

Though a wiſe man be contented and ſa- 
tified with himſelf; yet will he have friends, 
becauſe he will not be deſtitute of ſo great a 
virtue. 

There be many men that want not friends 
and yet lack true friendſhip. _ 

Never admit him for thy friend, whom by 
force thou haſt brought into ſabjection. 

He is not meet to be admitted as a faithful 
friend, 
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friend, who is Neue to enter amity with 
every one. 
Admit none to be thy friend, except thou 
firſt know how he hath dealt wich his other 
friends before ; for look how he hath ſerved 
them, ſo will he likewiſe deal with thee. 
The agreement of the wicked is eaſily upon 
a ſmall occaſion broken, but the friendſhip 
of the virtuous continueth for ever. Hermes. 
As mighty floods, by how much they are 
brought into ſmall rivers, by ſo much they 
loſe of their ſtrength : ſo friend{hip cannot 
be amongſt many without abating the force 
thereof. Plato. 
Be flow to fall into friendſhip ; but wha 
thou art in, continue firm and conſtant. Soc. 


Of: TEMPERANCE. 


Defin. Temperance is that light which driveth 
away round —__ the darkneſs and obſcu- 
4 paſſion : ſhe is of all the virtues moſt 
Kur ; for ſhe preſeruveth both publickly 
and privately human ſociety, ſhe hftethup the 
Joul miſerably thrown down in vice, and re- 
ſtoreth her again into her place. It is alſo a 
mutual conſent of the parts of the ſoul, cau- 
ſing all diſorder and unbridled affedtions to 
take reaſon for a rule and direction. 


2 calleth a man back from 
'ofs affections and carnal appetites, 
and — him not to exceed, neither in 
fooliſh nor in ungodly ſorrowing. Solon. 
A pong man untemperate and full of 
carnal affection, quickly turneth the body 
into age and feeble infirmitics, Anaxa. 


He 


„5 
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He cannot commend temperance that de- 
lighteth in pleaſure, nor love government 
that hketh>riot. 

Conſtancy and temperance in our actions 
make virtue ſtrong. 

Men muſt eat to live, and not tive to eat. 

In private families continence is to be 
oraiſed: in public offices, dignity. 

Intemperance is the foundation of all our 
peturbations. 
The pride of the fleſh is to be curbed and 
— with the ſharp bit of abſtinence, 
Ari 

The moderation of the mind 1s. the felicity 
thereof. 

- Frugality is the badge of diſcretion ; riot 
of intemperance. 
He that is not puffed up with praiſe nor 
afflicted with adverſities, nor moved by ſlan- 
ders, nor corrupted by benefits, is fortunately 
temperate. 


He that fixeth his whole deli ght in plea- 


ſure, can never. be wiſe and temperate. 

Temperance by forbearing to be revenged 
reconelleth our enemies, and by good go- 
vernment conquers them. 

Temperance is rich in molt loſſes, conh- 
dent in all perils, prudent in all aſſaults, and 
happy in itſelf. Her. 

It is not temperance which is accompanied 
with a fearful mind: but that is true tempe- 
rance, where the heart hath courage to re- 
venge, and reaſon power to reſtrain the heart. 

Trim not thy houſe with tables and pic- 


tures, but paint and gild it with temperance ; 
the 
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the one vainly feedeth the eyes, the other is 
an eternal ornament which cannot be de- 
faced. Epictetus. 

Temperance 18 ſocalled, becauſe it keepeth 
1 mean in all thoſe thin I yy rn to 
the delighting of the bo | 

Temperance'crieth, Ne rf Nth Solon. 

The parts of temperance are modeſty, 
„ume esche; abſtinence, cotinency, ho- 
neſty, moderation, ſparingneſs and ſobriety. 
Plato. 

Juſtice may not be without tem * 
becauſe it is the chief point of a juſt man to 
have his ſoul free from perturbations 

Heroical virtues are made perfect by the 
mixture of temperance and fortitude; which 
ſeperated become vicious. 

A temperate man which is not cour agious N 
quickly be cometha coward and fainthearted. 

Temperance is the mother _s all _ and 
honeſty. 

In temperance ' a man may behold- mo- 
deſty without any perturbation of the ſoul. 

Temperance compelleth men to follow 
reaſon, bringeth peace to the mind, and mol- 
ltieth the affections with concord and agree- 
ment. Socrates. 
He is worthy to be called a moderate per- 

lon; WhO firmly g governeth and bridleth (thro” 
reaſon) the vice of ſenſuality, and all other 
groſs affections of the mind. Aurel. 


II Gf 
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Of INNOCENCY. 
-Defin. Inaocency is an affection of the mind Mi 
_ well framed that it will hurt no mam either 
by word or deed, a tower of braſs again c 
1 erers, and the only Halm or cure 4 
_ wounded uame, ſtrengthening the conſcieue a 
_ nohich by it -knoweth its own purity. 
FF HERE can be no greater good than in- 
| nocency, nor worſe evil than a gu 
Ike innocent man is happy, though he he 
in Phataris's bull. | 
Great callings are little worth, if the mind 
be not content and innocent. 
The heart pricked with deſire of wrong, 
maketh ſick the innocency of the ſoul. 
Riches: and honour are broken pillars, bu 
mocency is an unmoving column. | 
Innocency and prudence are two anchors, 
that cannot be-torn up by any tempeſt. 
 Innocency See eurbeſt.cnard, and ye 
integrity will be a coat of mail unto you. 
. -Innocency to God is the chiefeſt incenſe: 
and a conſcience without guile is a ſacrifice 
of the ſweeteſt ſavour. Aug. 
Innocency, being ſtopped by the malig 
nant, taketh breath and heart again to tht 
overthrow of her enemies. Cicero. 
As fire is extinguiſhed by water, ſo inn 
cency doth quench reproach. 
Of all treaſures in a common-wealth, tit 
innocent man is moſt to be eſteemed. 
Innocency is in ſome ſort the effect of f: 
generation. Bern, 
Innocenc 
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Innocency is built upon divine reafon. 
Religion is the ſoul of innocency, moving 
4% n an unſpotted conſcience. 

Human happineſs confifteth in innocency 
of the ſoul and uncorrupt manners. 

All innocency conſiſteth in mediocrity, as 
all vice doth in exceſs. 

Innocency is a good which cannot be taken 
away by torment. Marc. Aurel. 

Innocency is the moſt profitable thing in 
the world 1 it maketh all things elſe 
profitable. 

Inocency, palm-lke, groweth in defpite 
of oppreſſion. . 

Beauty is a flower foor withered, health is 
ſoonaltered, ftrength by mcontmence abated; 
but innocency 1s divine and immortal. 

/ Innocency is an aſſured comfort, both in 
life and death. | 

The fear of death never troubleth the mind 
of an innocent man. Cicero. 

Age breedeth no defect in innocency, but 
mnocency is an excellency in age. 

Nature, reaſon and uſe, are three neceſ- 
ary things to obtain innocency by. Zactan. 
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Of KINGS. 


Defin. Kings are the ſupreme governors and 


rulers over ſtates and monarchies, placed |y 
the hand of God, to figure to the world his 
almighty power. If they be virtuous, the 
arethebleſſings of. the realm, sf vicious, ſcour- 
ges allotted for their ſubjeds iniquities, 
HE majeſty of a prince is like the light. 


ning from the Eaſt, and the threats of 
a king like the noiſe of thunder. 


gs have long arms, and rulers large 
reaches. i 

The life of a prince is the rule, the ſquare, 
the frame, and form of an honeſt life, ac- 
cording to which their ſubjects frame the 
manner of their lives, and order their fami- 


lies: and rather from the lives of princes do 


fubjects: take their patterns and examples, 
than from their laws. 

Subjects follow the example of their prin- 
ces, as certain flowers turn according to the 


- - . 


Princes are never without flatterers to ſe- 


dace them, ambition to deprave them, and 


deſires to corrupt them. Plato. 


It belongeth to him that governeth, to be 
learned, the better to know what he doth; 
wiſe, to find out how he ought to do it; dil- 
creet, to attend and take opportunity; and 
reſolute in the action of juſtice, without cor- 
ruption or fear of any. I 

It is neceſſary for princes to be ſtout, and 
alfo rich : that by their ſtoutneſs they may 

protect 
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protect their own, and by their riches repreſs 
their enemies. 

It is better for a prince to defend his own 
country by juſtice, than to conquer another's 
by tyranny: i 

That prince who is too liberal in giving 
lis own, is afterwards through neceſſity com- 
pelled ta be a tyrant, and to take from others 
their right. | | 
As princes become tyrants for want of 
riches, ſo they become vicious through abun- 
dance of treaſure. Plz, 

When an 8 man is preferred to 
promotion, he is preferred to his own ſhame. 
The prince that is feared of many, muſt 
of neceſſity fear many. 

The word of a prince is faith royal. 

Princes muſt not meaſure mag y report, 
but by the way of conſcience. Socrates. 

It behoveth a prince or ruler to be of ſuch 
zealous and godly courage, that he always 
ſhew-himſelf to be a ſtrong wall for the de- 
fence of the truth. . 

The prince's palace islike a common foun- 
tain or ſpring to his city or country ; where- 
by the common people by the cleanneſs 
thereof be long preſerved in honeſty, or by 
the impureneſs thereof are with ſundry vices 
corrupted. | 

A king ruleth as he ought, a tyrant as he 4 
liteth; a king to the profit of all, a tyrant 
only to pleaſure a few. Arxiſt. 

A king ought to refrain' the company of 
Mcjous perſons : for the evil that they com- 
mt in his company is accounted his. Plato. 

H 3 Rulers 
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Rulers do ſin more grievouſly by exam 
than by act; and the eee ee 
they bear, the greater account they have to 
to render, if in their own precepts and ordi- 

nances they be found teien, f 

Not only happy, but alſo moſt fortunatei 
that prince, that for righteouſneſs of juſtice is 
feared, and for his goodneſs beloved 

The greater that a prince is in power above 
others, the more he ought to excel in virtue 
above others. 

WMhen princes moſt greedily do proſecute 
vices, then their enemies are buſy in weaving 
ſome web of deadly 54 85 Olaus. 
Princes by charging their kingdoms with 
unjuſt tributes, procure from their ſabjeds a 
wilful denial of due and moſt juſt payments, 
| He that poſſeſſeth an empire, and knoweth 
not how to defend it, may loſe his poſſeſſion 
before he knows who offended him. 
It little profiteth a prince to be lord of 
many King ls, if on the other part he be- 
come bond-{lave to many vices. 

It appertaineth unto princes, as much to 
moderate their own pleaſures, as to give oi 
ders for matters of importance. 

Children born of kings are compoſed of 
precious maſs, to be ſeperated from the com 
mon ſort. Plato. 
Malice and vice taking their full ſwag 
through the career of the power and libert) 
which wicked princes yield unto them, do pul 
forward every violent paſſion, make eve!) 


little cholar turn to murder or baniſhment, 
| anc 
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and every regard and love to rape and adul- 
te ry, an * eo rorouficks to confhi{cation. 

Akingdom is nought elſe than care of ano- 
ther's ſafety: For ntiochrus told his ſon Deme- 
trius that their kingdom Was a noble ſlavery. 

Self- love is not fit for princes, nor pride. an 
ornament meet for a diadem. 

Kings and princes do loſe more in the opi- 
nions they hold, than in the reaſons they uſe. 

It is no leſs diſcredit to a prince to have 
deſtroyed many of his ſubjects, than it is to a 
phyſician to have killed many of his patients. 
Kings, as they are men before God, fo are 
they Gods before men. Lactan. 6 

It is very requiſite that the prince live ac- 
cording to that law himſelf which he would 
have executed upon others. Archi. 

It becometh a king to take good heed to 
his counſellors, in noting who 25 oth his luſts, 
and who intend the publie profit; for thereby 
ſhall he know the good from the bad. Plz. 

The barer of a prince is tlie friendſhip 
and love of eople. 

That king ſhall beſt overn his realm, that | 
reigneth over his people, as a father doth -Y 
over his children. Ageſil. 

So great is the perſon and dignity of a 
prince, that in uſing his power and authority 
as he ought, he being here among men upon 
carth, repreſenteth the glorious eſtate and 
high Majeſty of God in heaven. Amb. 

It is requiſite for all thoſe who have rule 
and governance in a common-weal under. 
their prince, to know the 'bounds of their 


_ ſtate, wed the full effect of their duty; that 
by 
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by excuting juſtice they may be feared, and 
by ſhewing mercy, they may be loved. Lad, 
It is requiſite for princes to place ſuch men 
in authority as care leaſt for it; and to keep 
them from government that preſs forward toit. 


Except wiſe men be made governor 


| S, or 
governors become wiſe men, mankind {hall 


never live in quiet, nor virtue be able to de- 


fend herſelf. Plato. | 
He that would be aruler or governor muſt 
firſt learn to be an obedient ſubject ; for it is 
not poſlible for a proud and covetous minded 
ſubject to become a gentle and temperate 
governor. Alex. Severus. 

When rule and authority is committed 
unto a good man, he doth thereby publiſh 
his virtue, which before lay hid ; but bein 
committed to an evil man, it miniſtret 
boldneſs and licence to him, to do that evil 
which before he durſt not do. 


Of NOBILITY. | 
Defin. Nobility is a glittering excellency pro- 
ceeding from anceſtors, and honour which 
cometh from ancient lineage and ſtock: It is 
_ alſo a praiſe that proceedeth from the deſerts 
of our elders and forefathers. Andof this no- 
bleneſs there are three ſorts: the firſt bred of 
_ virtueandexcellentdeeds ; the ſecondproceed- 
eth from the knowledge of honeſt diſcipline and 
two ſciences ; the third cometh from the ſcut- 


cheons andarms ofour anceſtors, or fromriches. 


Obility is of more antiquity than poſſeſ- 
ſions. Cicero. | 
Nobleneſs of birth is either univerſal, or 
particular : 
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articular : the firſt, to be born in noble and 
famous countries; the latter, to come of no- 
ble progenitors. Ariſt. 7:T a WNT 4 
The time of our life is ſhort, but the race 
of nobility and honour everlaſting. Cicero. 
Nobility is beſt continued by that conveni- 


ent means whereby it roſe. 
He is not to be held for noble that hath 


much, but he that giveth much. _ 
It is requiſite for Finn that is noble born to 
take heed of flatterers; for they will be ready 
daily to attend his perſon for profit's ſake. 
Nobility is a title quickly loſt : For if riches 
forſake it, or virtue abandon it, it ſtrattway 
becometh as a thing that had never been. 
Whatſoever thy father by his worthineſs 
hath deſerved, belaniks not to thee, it is thine 
own deſert that muſt make thee noble. 
Virtue and nobleneſs can never be ſeen in 
a man, except he firſt put away his vices. 
He- that defendeth his country by the 
ſword, deſerveth honour ; but he that main- 
taineth it in peace, meriteth more honour, 
The nobility which we receive from our 
anceſtors, becauſe it cometh not from our- 
lelves, is ſcarcely to be counted our own. 
To come of noble parentage, and not to 
be endowed with noble qualities, is rather a 
defamation than a glory. © 
Noble perſons have the beſt capacities. 
For whether they give themſelves to good- 
neſs or ungraciouſneſs, they in either of them 
lo excel, as none of the common ſort of peo- 
ple can come any thing nigh them. Cicero. 
True nobility conſiſteth not in dignity, 


lineage, 


— Py 
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lineage , great revenues, lands or poſſeſſions; 
but in wiſdom, knowledge and virtue, which 
in man is true nobility, and that nobility 
bringeth man to dignity. 

True nobility is not after the vulgar opi- 
nion of the common people, but is the only 
praiſe and ſurname. of virtue. ; 

Of HONOUR. 
Defin. Honour is a paſſion of the ſoul, a mighty 
deſire, naturally coveted of all creatures, yet 
many times miſtaken, by unacquaintance with 
virtue. ag 
Onour and glory labour in miſtruſt, and 
and are born fortune's bond-flaves. 
_- Honour is the firſt ſtep to diſquiet, and 
dominion is attended with envy. Guevar. 
The faith of a knight is not limited by va- 
lue, but by honour and virtue. 

Honour is the fruit of virtue and truth. 
Honour, glory and renown is to many per- 
ſons more ſweet than life. 

It is the chiefeſt part of honour for a man 
to join to his high office and calling, the vir- 
tue of affability, lowlineſs, tender compaſſion 
and pity : for thereby he drawethunto him, 
as it were by violence, the hearts of the 
multitude. Olaus Magnus. ; 

The preater the perſons be in authority 
that commit an offence, the more foul and 
filthy is the fault. | 

It better becometh a man of honour t0 
Praiſe an enemy than his friend. 


Happy is that country whoſe captains are 
gentlemen, 
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gentlemen , and whoſe gentlemen are eap- 
tains 

Honour is no priviledge againſt infamy. 

A man ought not to think it honour for 
himſelf to hear or declare the news of others, 
but that others ſhould declare the virtuous 
deeds of him. 

To attain to honour, wiſdom 1 is the po 
ſtar; and to retain it, patience is neceflery. 

The next way to live with honur and die 
with praiſe, is to be e in — and 
temperate in our ton 

The conditions of nM are ſuch, that 
ſhe enquireth for him fhe never ſaw, runneth 
after him that flies from her, honours him 
that eſteems her not, demandeth for him that 
wills her not, giveth to him that requires her 
not, and truſteth him whom ſhe knoweth not. 

Noblemen enterpriſing great things, ought 
not to employ their force as their own — <) 
willeth, but as honour and reaſon teacheth. 
Mphur. 

High and noble hearts, which feel them- 
ſelves wounded, do not ſo much eſteem their 
own pain, as they are angry to ſee their ene- 
mies rejoice. 

The captain which ſubdueth a country by 
entreaty, deſerveth more honour than he that 
overcometh it by battle. 

Honour without quiet hurteth more than 
it doth profit. 

He that regards his reputation, mult ſecond 
all things to his honour. 

The heavens admit but one ſun, and high 


places but one COINANKET « 
Men 
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Me Men in. e are eyes in a ſtate, ac- 
to whoſe e every private man ap- 
Seth h manner of living 
It is not the place that a the perſon, 
but the perſon that maketk the place honour- 
; ble. Cicero. 
4 There is more honour purchaſed i in plea- 


ſuring a foe, than in re venging a thouſand 

aries. 

\ "Where hate bears ſovereignty, honour hath 
n certaintʒ 

Honour is brittle, 280 riches are bloſſoms, 
which every froſt of fortune cauſeth to wither. 
Better it is for the honourable to be praiſed 
for re foes foiled, than for many barns 


J 
— A Wan having honour, x wanting vis 


Ame is like a fair tree without fruit. 


of LIBERALIT V. 
1 Liberality is an excellent uſe of thoſe 
"benefits which God putteth into our hands, 
dualer the ſuccouring of many : Which virtue i 
..:, together joined with juſtice, and ought to 
e guided by moderation and reaſon. 
B. $ beſt honour is to help the Poor; 
and happineſs, to live in good men's 
thoughts. een 
True bounty i is ney cr 2s to lde 


12 Jaberality 1s approved. by twWo ountains, 


the one is a ſure judgment, the other is an 


honeſt favour: * 
That man is only PRES 3 diſtribm- 


rding. to bla ſubſtance, and: where 1 It 
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The whole effect of —.— is — |! 1 
in their weakneſs — does. 
He is called a 1 * _ which accord- 
to his revenues giveth. feel, when, 
25 and to whom he ſliould. 
give and 


Alerb. Sage is a clear 


Gifts make be bold; and he > — 
lends muſt loſe \veggar or elſe his money, 
without heed. | 

Bounty hath open hands, a zealous _ 


2 conſtaut faith on pages and a 3 
pared 1 in heaven. | 
He never gives in vain þ thatgivesim ey 
They that are liberal do withhold: or hide 
nothing from them whom they love; wher 
by love 4 and friendſhip isalſo ma 
more firm and ſtable x 2 
As liberality makes friends of, . 
pride maketh enemies of friends. 
Liberality and tr rr are tis bonds 
of concord. Cicero. t m tt 
* liberal- minded man can — be envious; ; 
Bounty for giving frail and mortal A 
receives immortal fame for his reward. 
Ihe deeds of the liberal, do more profit 
the giver than benefit the receiver. 
Liberality in a noble wind is excellent, al. 
though it exceed in the term of meaſure. 

A liberal heart cauſeth benevolence, though 
ſometimes . mizfortupe ability be 
We anting. 
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- . © It is a token of righteouſneſs to acknow- 
ledge heaven's libera berality , and = 1 praiſes 
ro God for ſo great r 

The office of iberality — in giving 
with judgment. Cicero. 

That liberality is moſt commendlable which 
is ſhewed to the diſtreſſed, unleſs they have 
deſeryed that puniſhment ; for good deeds 
beſtowed upon rin, perſons are il 
beſtowed. 

The beſt prox in a king is, to let no 
man excel him in ity. Ageſi 3 


Of BENEFITS. 

Dein. Benefits are thoſe good turns which are 
received either by deſert, or without deſert, 
tending to our | happineſs of life, or amend- 
ment of manners. 
riders” 


at commendation to the giver, 
beſtow many benefits upon him which 
deſerveth well, and defireth nothing. 
e that mindethto give, mult not ſay, will 
you have any — 
If thou promiſe little, and perform much, 
it will make thy benefits to be the more 
received. Aurel. 
He that knoweth not how to uſe a benefit, 
doth unjuſtly alk it. 
He receives & benefit in the giving thereof, 
who beſtows his on a worthy man. 
He bindeth all men-by his benefits, who 
beſtowerh them upon fach as do well deſerve 
em . 
The liberal man doth daily ſeek out occa- 


ſion to put his virtue in practice. W 


lc 
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The memory of a benefit doth ſoon vaniſi 
Way; but the remembrance of an 1 
licketh faſt in the heart. 

He is a conqueror which beltoweth a good 
turn, and he vanquiſhed which receiveth it. 

As the moon doth ſhow her light in the 
world which ſhe receiveth from the ſun, fo 
xe ought to beſtow the benefits received of 
God to the aan and commodity of our 
neighbour. | 

This is a law that ſhould be obſerved = 
twixt the giver and receiver; the one ſhould 
fraightway forget the benefit beſtou ed, ancl 
the other thould always have it in remem- 
brance. Solon. | x # 

It becometh him to hold his peace, that 
gireth a reward, far better than it becometli 
im to be ſilent, that receiveth a benefit. 

He that doth thankfully receive a benefit, 
tath paid the firſt penſion thereof already. 

13 doth ſtrait- 

Way u compence. 

That gift is ice doubly to be accepted 
of, which cometh from a free hand, and a 
lberal heart. 

It behoveth a man in receiving of beriefits 
tobe thankful, tho' he want power torequite 
them. Aurel. 
| 2 benefit well given recovereth many 
oues, 

The remembrance of a good turn, ht. 
to make the receiver thankful. _ "7 

Nor „nor ſilver, nor ought we receive, 
s to be accounted a benefit, t che mind of 
um which giveth. 

I 2 | He 
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is e giveth when hes 


Of COURTESY. s wh 
Defin. Courteſy is à virtue which belongeth to 
the RF part of the ſoul, 0 l We 
| er to anger. Her office and 
duty is, to to ſupport and endure 
tiently thoſe crimes which are laid upon her — 
not to ſuffer herſelf to be haſtily carried to re- 
venge, nor to be eaſily ſourred. to wrath, but 
to make him that poſſeſſeth her mild, gra- 
— a fad and ſettled mind. 
Ir 5 next way to 
— Ve uty . 
de tree is known by kis fruit, the gold 
dy che touch, and the bell by the ſound ; ſo 
15 man's birth by his benevolence, his honour 


1 N by his cour- 


* more were the enemies that Ceſar 
2 than. thoſe he overcame. 
ne nobleſteonq ueſt is without bloodſhed. 
Courteſy — — her dead encniies, and 
cheriſheth = living friends. 
| The courteous man reconcileth diſpleaſure, 
dhe froward urgeth hate. 
Proud looks loſe hearts, but courteous 
words win them. Ferdin. 
Courteſy covereth many imperfections 
and preventeth more dangers. 
It is a true token of nobility, and the cer- 
tain mark of a gentleman, to be courteous 


to ſtrangers, patient in injury, and conſtant 
in > on what he 1 — | 
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As the peg ſtraineth the lute - ſtrings, fo 
courteſy ſtretcheth the heart - ſtrings. 

Courteſy is that virtue, whereby a man 
ally iy appe ue the motions and infti 3 

ul cauſed by choler. 

— —— unto us the love of ſtran- 
gers, and good liking of our own coun 

He that is mild and courteous to others, 
receiveth much more honour than the "party 
whom he honoureth. Plut, 

They lie who ſay that a man muſt aſe 
cruelty towards his enemies, eſteeming that 
to be an art onl 2 noble and cou- 
ragious man. Cicero. 

Mildneſs and courteſy are the- ned 
ah an holy ſoul, which never ſuffereth inno- 


to be oppreſſed. _ 
1 es à noble and — to be 
both couragious and courteous, that he may 


chaſtiſe the wicked, and — when need 
requireth, Plato. 

The rigour of aiſcipline directing 3 | 
and courteſy directing order, the one will ſet 
forth and commend the other; ſo that neither 
ngour ſhall berigorous, nor courteſy diſſolute. 
As it belongeth to the fun to lighten the 
earth with his beams; ſo it pertaineth to the 
virtue of a prince to have compaſhon,-and to 
be courteous to the miſerable. Ariſt. 
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Bk "of JUSTICE. 

Defm. Fuſtice 77 Godlineſs, and Godlineſ; ts 
the knowledge of God: it is moreover in re. 
ect of us, taken for an equal deſcription of 
. Tight and of lu. 
1 — ce allows ao privilege todefraud a man 
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Juſtices a yirwe that gives every man his 
own by even 

Delay in tisnoprivilegeofpardon. 

Juſtice is the badge of virtue, the ta of 
peace, and the maintenance of honour. Cic. 
It is a arp ſentence that it you without 
judgment. 

Good men's cars are always open to jul 
men's prayers. Baſil. 
Not the pain but the cauſe maketh the 
martyr. Ambroſe. |, 

The office of 
merit, not for affe Bon 


2 'A = fault ought. not — lager a ſecret 


Juſtice and order are the only preſerversaf 
quotes. | julkice d ſit 
MC! which true oth conſi 
of, are in number ſeven ; innocency, friend- 
ſhip, concord, odlineſs,) humanity, grate- 
fulneſs, and Raithfulneſs. 

Juſtice i 1s painted blind, with a veil before 
her face; not becauſe ſhe is blind, but thereby 
to ſi , that juſtice, though ſhe do behold 
chat which is right and honeſt, yet will ſhe 

reſpect no perſon. 
In Athens were erected certain * of 
jadge? 


juſtice is 10 be given for 


— — ſhould neither be corrupted with 


to be faul 
the guilty 
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es without hands and cycs 
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; toſhew that 


bribes, nor by any perſon drawn from that 


ohich is right law, Quin. 
A good judge is true in ward, honeſt in 


thought, At neo te-hin dann without 
fear of any but God, without hate of any but 
the wicked. 

There are two kinds of injuſtice ; the pne 

is of ſuch as do wrongfully offer it; __ 
other is of thoſe, who although they be able, 
yet th ey will not defend the wrong from them 
Unto whom it is wickedly offered. Cicero. 

He that politickly intendeth good ta 5 
common- wealth, may well be called juſt: but 
he chat practiſeth only for his own proves is 
a vicious and wicked perſon. 


A good magiltrate may be called the phy- 


ſician of the common-wealth. 


He is « good judge that knoweth hove and 
where to 

He that flieth judgment, confelleth himſelf 
Mar. Aurel. 

The judge himſelf is condemned, when 
is-pardoned. 

Asaph cannot ſee every ſecret grief, 
but upon reveilment may a Y SPY 2 curing me- 
dicine for the hidden diſc ſo many can 
diſcover a miſchief which the magiſtrate 
ſeeth not, but the magiſtrate alone muſt re- 
medy the ſame. | 

A juſtice ought to do that willingly which 
he can do, and deny that modeſtly which he 
cannot do. 

As there is no aſſurance of fair weather, 
un 
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until the {ky be clear from clouds: fo there 
can be in no common-wealth a ded 


peace and proſperity, where are no informers 
to find 2 well u eo 


ä — — 
Philoſ ers make four ſorts of juſtice: 
farſt the ſecond „the hid 


civil, the fourth judicial. 
Juſtice is a perfect knowledge of good and 


pr one g to natural reaſon. Ariſt. | 
is a virtue of the mind, rewarding 
—— to their worthineſs. 

— Wiſdom and 


Ht urneth to — own confuſion. 
3 rr judges is to be 
hated with extreme deteſtation. 

Celeſtial j is a perfect conſideration 
and dutiful acknowledgin wage Fa 

Natural juſtice is that Ar all people have 
in themſelves by nature. 

Judicial juſtice s upon law, made 
for the commodity of a common-weal. 

Juſtice is a meaſure which God hath or. 


F. .dained amongſt men upon earth, to defend 


the feeble from the mighty, the truth from 
falſhood, and to root out e wicked from a- 


A mong the good. Lactan. 


they all hare loveth juſtice, yet 
hate the execution thereof in parti- 


f Ke without wiſdom is but raſhneſs ; 
wiſdom without juſtice is but craftineſs ; juſ- 
tice without temperance, is but cruelty; tem- 

perance 


9 
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ance without fortitude is but ſavageneſs. 

Equity judgeth with lenity, laws with ex- 
tremity. 

Hatred, love and covetouſieſs cauſe Ades 
oltentimes to forget the truth, and to leave 
undone the true execution of their charge. 

It is better for a man to he made a judge 
among his enemies than among his fne 
for his enemies he ſhall make one his 
friend, but nge his friends he ſhall make 
one lis enem 

Juſtice by the poets is feigned to be a vir- 
gin, and to have reigned among men in the 
pow age; who being by them abuſed, 

e world, andreturned to ms king- 


dom of Jupiter. 


| Of LAW. l 
Def The law is a ſingular reaſon imprinted 
in nature, commanding thoſe things that are 
to ve done, and forbidding the contrary. It 
is divided into two parts, that is the law of . 
nature and the law written. The law 4 na- 
ture is a ſenſe of feeling, which eve 
hathinhimſelf, andin his conſcience, u — 
he diſcerneth between good and evil, as much 
as ſufficeth to take from him the cloak of 1g - 
norance, in that he is refroved even by his 
oon witneſs, Thelaw written, is that which 
is divided into divinity and civility : the firſt 
teaching manners, ceremonies and judgments ; 


the latter, matters of policy and government . 
1 virtues of the law are four; to bear 
{way, to forbid, to puniſh, and to ſuffer. 
The precepts of the law may be compre- 

+ hended 


106 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
hended under theſe three points ; to live ho- 
neſtly, to hurt no man wiltully, and to render 
every man his due carefully. Ariſt. 
Whatſoeveris righteous in the law of man, 
the ſame is alſo righteous in the law of God. 


always be conſonant to the law of God. 
The law is a certain rule, proceedin from 
the mind of God, kia that w ich i Is 
right, and forbidding that which is wrong. 
Evil judges do moſt commonly puniſh the 
purſe, and ſpare the perſon. 
Judges ought to diſpatch with ſpeed, and 
ber with patience. 
Law and wiſdom are two laudable things, 
for the one concerneth virtue, and the other 
conditions. 
The law was made to no other end, but to 
bridle ſuch as live without reaſon and law. 
A true and faithful heart ſtandeth more in 
awe of his ſuperior, whom he loveth for fear, 
than of his prince, whom he feareth of love. 
An evil cuſtombeing for continuance never 
ſo ancient, is naught elſe than the oldneſs of 
error. Lactan. | 
How many more taverns, ſo many more 
_ drinkers; the number of phyſicians, the in- 
creaſe of diſeaſes; the more account that juſ- 


: tee i made of, the more ſuits; ſo the more 
la, the more corruption. Plato. 


The heart, underſtanding, council, and 
ſoul in a common-wealth, are the good laws 
and ordinances therein uſed. Cicero. 

To reſtrain puniſhment is a great error in 
— 


For every law that by man is made, muſt 


It 
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It become th a law-maker not to be a law- 
breaker . Bias . : 

Thoſe countries muſt needs periſh, where 
the common laws be of none effect. 

Thoſe cities in which there are no ſevere 
laws for the puniſhing of ſm, are rather to be 
counted foreſts for monſters, than places ha- 
bitable for men. Plato. 

Four things belong to a judge; to hear 
courteouſly, to anſwer wiſely, to conſider ſo- 

derly, and to give judgment without partia- 

lity. Socrates. 

A man ought to love his prince loyalty, to 

keep his laws carefully, and to defend his 

country valiantly. G 

Chiefly three are to be obeyed and reve- 
renced ; one God, one king, and one law. 

Four cuſtoms are more pleaſant to be re- 
counted than profitable to be followed ; the 
liberty of neighbours, the gallantneſs of wo- 
men, the goodneſs of wine, and' the mirth 
and joy at feaſts. | bn 
| Laws are like ſpiders webs, which catch the 
ſmall flies, and let the great break through. 

The lawyer that pleads for a mighty man 
na wrong matter, muſt either forget. the 
truth, or forſake his client's friendſhip. 
The moſt neceſſary law for a common- 
wealth, is, thatthe people among themſelves 
live in peace and concord, without ſtrife or 
diffenſion. Cicero. 

Laws do vex the meaner ſort of men, but 
the mighty are able to withſtand them. 
The law is a ſtrong and forcible thing, if 
it get a good prince to execute it, 1 

ie 


. * " * 9 * 
- = 
* 


1 A Nun vz or, £ 
The law that is ene and god would 
have no man 9 
his cauſe be th 


un 

de ere «cl 24061, oh ein, Wh 
Am etil law: i the ſhadow of a{clond, 

uhh. vaniſheth away. fa ſoon as it is ſeem. 


$1. gn 


of COUNSEL. 9 
Deſm. e «Bis the ſen- 
| waa or advice which, 094, is given 
man for that emblegs it 
e y of certainty, and the end o ald 


trine and ſiudy. 0 uni. 
Here is no man WA ſimple but he = 
give counſel, though there is no need: 
| and there'is none; ſo of - himſelf, but he 
5 hoy * en in ume af a. 
I 
5 4 the chief inge abs W * 7 
caunſel to another man; and the hardeſt 
A man to follow / the ſame himſelf. e 
Take no counſel of a man given holly to 
the world, nnn after lis.n1 
delire-. Pytha. 4 
Make not an envious Dm. a . 
nor him that is in ſubjection to a Woman, of 
thy counſel ; . impoſſible for them to 
keep claſe thy 2 N e 
Good counſel may properly: be called the 


beginning and ending of every good work. 
It is requiſite for a'man to conſult and de- 


De 

l 

[ 

termine all things with himſelf, before he a 7 
the counſel or advice of his friend. 0 
He that doethnothing without good advice, N 
needs not repent him after th deed. Bias. Wn 


IE 


co 


1 
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the ſtedfaſt counſel of 


n che raſh-cnterpriſe of a 


wo thy 

Counſel doth more Lan than good, if the 
giver be not wiſe, and he whuch re- 
ceiveth it very patient. | 

Counſel is F Fahe given by the wiſe, andthe 
remedy by the 

In counſels we muſt be hard 10 reſubve, 
and conſtant to perform. 

He that uſeth many counfels is nat eaſily 
deceived. 

In time of neceſſny 4 wiſe man will be glad 

to hear counſel 

"GR rk part of a wiſe man, wiſely to 
conſult and give counſel ; ſo it is the duty of 
a wary man, heedfully to conceive, and up- 
nght to judge. thing for og pore 20 

It is an ea for a man being in per- 
ect health, 5 give counſel to another that is 

ick ; but it is hard lein was: to follow 
that counſel. gecanunr. 

The greateſt benefit that one friend can 
do for her i is, in . matters to ſuc- 


cour him with good caunſel. 2 32 
Of PRECEPTS... * 


Defin. Precepts 25 any rules, . orders. qr mes 
thode, which | in, u either to 
a goad conver/ Be ar i a ne of iſe, 
— 1 grounded uon the grace of 9051 and his 
wor A 

In thou talk, kee 777 meaſurs.} in thy commu- 
nication : for if thou be too brief, thou 


halt not be well underſtood ; ; If too long thou 
K ſhalt 


110 ANTVEQUETS; Or, 
halt be troub eſome to the bercprt no 
-well-born in mind. Protug ) md | 
Thanks wax oli 2s foon us itt are hadi 
Polleſſion. 8 
He that refuſeth to buy good: counſe 
cheap, ſhall buy re e dear. . 


+: Mock. no man in miſery, but Kap beed by 


him how to avoid the like misf 
gar nothing before thou know how to 


brich it. + 
Think that the weakeſt of thy enemies i 
a thyſelf. . 
not — of der; "which! tha 
being aſked w 
* Give no Vain or beer 1 
8938 books to ploughmen, or nets 


'If thou beſtow a benefit, keep it ee 
but if thou receive any, publiſh it abroad. 
Gbegat the: firlt. aſking,” for that is not 
freel y given. e craved.. 
Take in recen e 
| LE Em ge that is without 
ens Ho nen 2 e thine 


l ine with js 5 and cloath 
ral? was 0 8 ir 
N ?t 2 A 


all 


{0 
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<yſclf'with chaſtity ; \ Bute cds e. 


wil thy works proſper 
Fear to commit which” thou oughteſt 


jo fear.» ach of, Lien 3d EIA BOY: 
Forget not: to give tits tothempthatin- 
ſtruct thee 1 in learning; nor challenge unto 
thy ſelf tlie praile- of other mew's inventibns.. - 
ue not two things at E 0 for tue 
me will Kinder tlie other 
Be not flack to recumpence hett 14698 
have done thee good. 
Be rather t00 ne Forward, than wojmnch 
neghwent.' WW 1:18: 7 46 wits 1335 26: wart? Gun 
Be not nerd in words; for they do 
ty. deface the 9 | of the 
Let virtue be thy. life dove; ho- 
nour thy fame, and. — thy * 17 / 
Be not led away with . 
way to bring to error: 
thy liberality exceed thy ability. 
—— the eye go the eur, nor 
the tongue ſo far as the feet. Plato. 
rather to live — tharin the 
company of a Wicked woman: 
Beware of pride in profperity, for it will 
make thee impatient in the time of adverſity: : 
Neither r thy hands to work, thy 
tongue to ſpeak, . 1 0 ren 
„lieh is filthy and evil. Hermes ; 
Be not ſecure, leſt-want of care 1 
thy calamity ; nor be too careful; leſt penſive 
wenns oppreſs thee with miſery. * ath-*u4 3 
ak no more to a ſtranger" in private, 
man thou wouldſt have publick ly known. 
Hazard not thy Ns another's 2 


8 tha 


ANTI UI TV Or) 
zone to thy friend, as well in ad- 


$1 ror} vH Tb Lunt: nen 


lacketh: Socrates!” || 1 2 


- 


* 4 


Tell no befdite- amd what thou in-/ 
tentleſt; for if thioti ednet in thy pittpoſe, 
thou ſhalt be mock „ere, 
Never wiſh fer thuſt thin that carmot be 
attamed. 10 nn el nite: art? #3xl if N 1 

Rather chuſe to ꝓpdrehiaſe by perſuaſton 
| than to enjoy by violence. 0/155 68 ee 
Strive not in word with thy parents; l- 

though thon tell the trutk. Ln 

Hunt not tobommeh thy friend's houſe; for 
fear he waxweary of thy often coning: nei- 
ther be too long abſent, for that euuſeth a 
ſaſpicion of thy true friendſhip, 

SIRE) & DIRT ND £0 C11: Jr þ 
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Fly from the faltby. | ofthe flefl:, 
x thou wouldſt fly from the ſting of ſerpent. 
* to a 2 R will requite 
but if thou give to un cbm de will 
— 2 nods u 36d, 1 Veen ATT: 
Receive: not the gifts that an evilminded 
nan doth. proffer unt the. 
1 —ůůů aer inst 
ill the nent day torthon not what 


r Happen the he to pre- 
nie Þ Hüter 
17 not. chyſelf to pleaſure and caſe: For 


dre mgeany = — 2 thou 
to ain - e adverſity which m 
413 > porgth 5 5 Kaba: E Up 44:4 — 
Toa man queſtions make noanbrer 
at all. Pao. Aan: $93.24 1.3. th N 
Take goil heed at the ing to what 
thou grauteſt, for after one; mcony enjence 


mother followeths, : +; LDL Frans }-- * — 


If thou doubt in any, Wen 0 
nile men and bawp-qngtry nee, 
Teprove thee! nch been lf 
Tre with thing, underlings, authou-weuldſt | 
hy betters fhould live — ;-and-do-to 
men as thou, wouldſt be done unta- 
Boaſts not of thy geqth.cleads, defbabycebl 
deeds be, alſo laid to.thy, charge, (no 11 
Perform thy. promiſe as.}juſtly/{ as: than 
would(t, Pa debts: for man augin to 
be more 3thful than his cath. Aurel. 
If thou do. good ta au ill diſpoſed perſon, 
It le happen to tlie, As it doth to thoſe 
who feed other; men's dogs, which! hurk as 


"= at their feeder, as atany other ſtxanger. 
K 3 Never 


2 ANT u ITir; 6,, 
Never ſpœad Tahlpito-aatls-beiiters av 

e cars. to mur- 

muring Nad, *%> Hide offs 5: Yo} 
. Be mort le the boulter, which caſteth oi 

_ the flour, and keepeth the bran. 


dt CONSIDERATION. 
Dem. Conſideration, or judgment isthat u hic 


out 


hach ite compaſs is there any 
* ſo ſlender, but it hath it ſhadow, __: # 46 
_ He not to be — — ne- 


2 . 
| — es Ice 41 — prof 


1 periey preſent, Abs tha — — 
eries paſt. Geilo. ere Fro rte 

R is n benem to deny ſuch. things! 25 vil 

hurt him that aſketh them . ig 1 


* teen Ne: — wy 


2 fault. 


wm ny . 
We 


Nr Wisk Indtkocran tif 
8 ckiowled with 
ans 8 wa 


ym the 1. of Wel 8. N 
Not To hard is the inventibn I 


8363 e Ob ken. 


Men bie y wing: not because he 
8 m; weren they 
t a 5th 4 © & © 
ASH ve [oe e the Wie 
© quor Wherewith It way fiſt 
mind retaiierh thoſe quaiities e e 
it was trained in yout E. 
Gohider ion i. the root of all ble 
gy Re her ve d% tram ps the end 


ien Lidia n 
True 
tion and 


A n 1s the thor bcen to fc. 
0058 5 10 

The haters of confederation Her protþer 
9 Tr; $0 Mott otedr tr ft 

b © Cortficlerttiviris an HoHon? ds the Meaneft, 


| 464 1 2 


whoſe truth by cdl ue dy. == 


1% ANTIQU1;T.Y3,Qr,. 
a 45 7 17 2 Cx!" — 

* ne 25 * a 
77 7 be 


170 when we oblerye things. « 
LO of | uty a 3p Ke 
| « » FI IT byes 4 "ne 

| * by aal. and 
. tt * ible . 
Wem E 
debglits in a tyrannous e < 
E — Mer 
Aideration before conchiſtion. 
In doing nothing but what we ou cht, we 
. eee bear 


5 r —_— ttz! +472 


05 profit, but t w 
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buyers of . ſell ö retail, as dear 
oth _ con har e ct 


of phi 5 Fo 755 
ide oats 12 blic ly Fo 85 e de 
heh AR ich plulaſ; o BON 9 1 D.. 
Where offices are ed 17 there I 
monied ignorants bear the 
They which felt offices, fe Fm 
things in the World; "eveh juſtice eit 
— ſub} jects and the Wi 
He ig only, fit to ate and bear office, w 
comes to it by conſtraint and againſt bi Ni 
The office of a monarch, is confi | 
look upon the law of God, to ch 
hs ſoul, and to 5 Sg tis. w 


5 , 
Officers man rel law 55 
camp, e . . 


gil F 
ance. 10 | 1} 8 45; Hits rift int 1 Zutol tel * 


orf ANR 2 85 gan os 
Def. Anceſtors are ap forefh athery, this re 
ted na by tvid Mg ele 


from we nts wn Ae ten rf 
. proving oor fois wy" their 2 . X 


N a7 


Jos UE nobili J et from anceftty | 
proves baſe preſest fe. continue 
not the dignity. 0 r . 2 
hat can the — 25 ay N 
us, f e db Hor imitate, th 
actions SI 155 


tis. i ut © 
Great rterits afk 65 OY 
1 ar real 


nes. 


anceſtors Firtudus 
As it is more common to revenge tf 16 
reward; 


— 


11s AN TIN IT V; Or 
reward; ſo i it is en to be born — than 
to continue great. obeus.... | . 

It i 15 wür ali 'to purſue a Aae 5 V hich 
gains nothin but rde, the blot of 
anceſlry. 

The Fs delt is not Fo thing it | EN p 
and though we be great by our anceſtors, 

t we forget our anceſtors.” Set. 

The thifting of chambers changeth not 
the diſeaſe; and the exchange of names er 
changeth not nature and ance 

Ambition which chiefly comes fam FRI 
tors being got to the top of his deſires, 
cuts off the mean by which he did climb. 

From our anceſtors came our names, but 
from our virtues our report. 

Mercenary faith is diſcontented with every 
occaſion; and a new y ſtart-up glory with an 
old fame. 

When nen cannot bear itſelf either 
with virtue or anceſtry, it overthrows itſelf 
only with the weight of itſelf. 
Many troubled in conſcience for diſpracing 
their names with raſh acts, in cold blood re- 
pent their:diſhonours . -- 

The baſe iſſue of ignoble inceſtry will joſe 
their troths to ſave their lives. 

Might will make ys anceſtors whom. he 
pleaſeth. 

The . os things: 3 18 cloſed ap in dark- 
neſs ; and though We know what our anceſ- 
tors were, we know not what we ſhall be. 

1 longer we delay the ſhew of virtue, 

ſtronger we make preſumption that we 
ar guilty of baſe beginnings. 00 


ke Wisz lneräveron- —_— 
of WAR. LE 


Defin. Wa ar "is of - frog forts, ite and i fordien. 
Coil aus ts, the overthrow of all eftates and 
monarchies, and the feed of all kinds of evil 
in them, even of thoſe that 'are moſt exXecra- 

ble: it begetteth want of reverence towards 

Cod, di ſobedience to magiſtrates, corruption 
of manners, change of laws, contempt of Juſ- 
tice, and baſe eſtimation of learning and 
ſcience. Foreign war is that which Plato 
calleth a more gentle contention ; and is then 
only moſt lawful, when it is for true religion, 
or to procure the continuance of peace. 

Here is nothing more unconſtant than 

war, did not. patience make it. ſtable, 

and true hope ſucceſsful...  . 

War for excelleney (as that batman Eu- 
npedes and ! is g in the fight 
of all men. - 

Than war there is nothin g more 1 
for the breach of friendſſup by — 
ſtrengtheneth the powers of lere in her new 
conjunction. 

War is moſt lawful when it is W GIPY 
e Wy the word, either to defend a man's own 
naht, or to repulſe the enemies of God. Lad. 
in Diverſity of religion is the ground of civil 

war in ſhew, but it is ambition in effect. | 

k- War ought to be deliberntay begun, but 

el. peedily ended. 3 

| Hp of war mult be deliberated on by 

ne; „but concluded on by a few. . 

we 'T ceflects 15 war are covetous deſires, the ' 

wi juſtice, farce and violence. * '- 
| ar 
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War was only « or ained te make men liye 
in peace. 

In the ſack of a town hae an efpecial care 
to preſerve * honour of ladies and maid; 
from the viqlence of unruly ſoldiers. 

Have an e pecial care to whom you commit 
the government of an army, toum, or fort: 
for love doth. much, but money doth more. 
| Entering into thy enemies camp, let all 
things of uſe andbaggage follow e at thy 
back: but thine enemy comin upon thee, 
let the ſame be brought into . the and 
the army. 

Where thou mayſt canquer with money, 
never uſe arms; and rather chuſe to overs 
come thine enemies by policy than fight. 

In places of danger, and in troubleſome 
times, ever double the number of thy centinels, 


Necellity makes war to be juſt. Bias. 


Of GENERALS m W AR. 
Defin. Generals are the heads and leaders of 
armies, and th ought to be great, magnani- 
nous and ant in all their doings, free 

. From defects of raſhneſs and cowardice. 
HE tent of the * is the pure river 

We through the the army, by whoſe 
| TAS eſs all the ſoldiers are preſerved and 
made ſtout ; but if he be impure and cor- 
. rupted, the "whole hoſt is infected. 

Unleſs wife and valiant men be choſen ge- 
nerals, the old chaos will return, and virtue 
die at the feet of confuſion. 

He that will be a commander in arnues, 
firſt let him be commanded in the ſame; 


for 


for 


A 
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for an ambitious ſoldier will never — a 


temperate conductor. 

_A: wiſe; general. muſt not eka to 
prevent fack-evils us he hears of, but alſo be 
circumſpect to foreſes ſueh ills as * A 
beyond expectation. Demoſt / © 

A — after the battle ended; ſl have 
a circumſpect care how- be ATA rare 
tain more than another. ; 

A general ought not to bring all his Karen 
to n, at g, unleſs it be upon great 
advan BY 
It is =_ acedfal for a 8 to know 
the humour and diſpoſition of his n 8 
general whom lie . againſt. 

The oration of a general gives courage 
cowards and baſe-mainded ſoldiers. 22 

Acovetous general Purchafeth to himnſelf 
more hate than love. 

A general muſt not be ignorant of fach 
things as are neceſſary on a journ 

Captains muſtbe valiant , asdefpiling death; 
conſident, as not wonted to be overcome: 
yet doubtful by their preſent feeling, and re- 
ſpectful by that they ſe 8 e already: 

A ca tine 8 feet ought to be Ready, his 
hands iligent,- his e watcfiful, and his 

reſolute. re 

It is requiſite for a genernl to n all ad- 
5 of the . where thebattle ſhould 

be fought . 

It proveth oft the ruin of an army, when 
the generalis careleſs, and maketh ng account 
of his enemies proceedings. 

| 1. It 


It is dangerous for the perſon of the ge- 
neral to follow his flying enemy. 11 N 
It behoveth that the general be alway, 
lodged in the midſt of the camp. 
A general or captain in danger ought to 

change his habit or retire. Ferdin. 
The death of a general, or his being in 
danger muſt be diſſembled, for fear it procure 
the loſs of the battle. 

A good general ſhould ever be like a good 
ſhepherd, looking into the wants of his ſol- 
diers, and providing all things neceſſary to 
comfort them. Baſil. | $42 
Let a general give to honour a renowned 
burial, in how mean a perſon ſoever it did 
inhabit; for honour after death encourageth 
as much as wealth in life. Vegetius. 
If thou art a commander in armies, deſ- 
piſe not the poor; for honours birth iſſueth 


from the womb of deſert. 


The whole ſcope of a general's thoughts 
ſhould be to win glory 4 amplify renown; 
loathing. to be a plague or ſcourge of afflic- 
tion; ſeeking by conqueſt to erect, not by 
victory to confound. _ Hh 

The trophy of a general is his own conſci- 
ence, and his valour is his tomb's treaſury. 

Commanders in arms ſhould not be choſen 
for their age or riches, but for their wiſdom 
and valour.  - Th 0 

A general or chief governor muſt be wile 
to command, liberal to reward, and valiant 
to defend. 4 1 | pf 

There are eight conditions that a general 
ought to have; to avoid unjuſt wrongs, to 


correct 


—— 
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correct blaſphemers, to ſuccour innocents, to 
chaſtiſe quarrellers, to pay his ſoldiers, to de- 
fend his people; to het ex h things neceſſary, 
and to obſerve faith with enemies. O=t 


| 12 . 
Of POLICGC VU. 91 
Deſin. Policy is a word derived of the Greek 
word Politeia, -which is the regiment of a 
city or common-wealth ; and that which tlie 

Grecianscall political government, the Latins 

call the government of a common-avealth , or 
of a civil ſociety. This zvord Policy hath. 
been talen among the ancients. ſome times for 
a burgeſs, which is the enjoying of the rights 
and privileges of a town ; ſometimes for the 
order and manner of life uſed by ſome politi- 
cal perſon ; and ſometimes for the order and 
eſtate whereby -one or many towns are go- 
verned, and politic affairs are managed and 
adminiſtred. - 

. is a neceſſary friend to proweſs. 

That war cannot be proſperous, where 
enemies abound, and money waxeth ſcant. 

No man ought to give that treaſure to any 
one in particnlar, which is kept for the pre- 
ſeryation of all. 53% | 

It is greater commendation to obtain ho- 
nour by policy and wiſdom, than to have it 
by deſcent. 

That country may above all others be 
counted happy, where every man enjoyeth 
his own labour, and no manlivethby the ſweat 
of another body. 

Of right that common- wealth ought to be 
deſtroyed, which of all others hath been 

| L 2 counted 


1244 ANTIQUETY; Or, 
counted the flower of virtue, and after be- 
cometh the filthy ſink. of vice. 

There can be no greater danger to a com- 
mon- wealth, nor no like ſlander to a prince, 
as to commit the charge of men to him in 
the field, which will be firſt ready to com- 
mand, and laſt ready to fight. - 

What power and policy - cannot compaſs, 
gold both commands and uers. Ariſt. 

He that getteth by conqueſt doth much; 
but he that can well keep that which he 
hath gotten doth more. | 

Money and ſoldiers are the ſtrength and 


 fimews of war. Ageftl.” 


It 5s better to prevent an inconvenience 


by bregking..an oath, than to falfer injury by 
W 


o ga promiſee © 

feats are better learned in the 
fields of rie, than in the beautiful ſchools 
of Greece. 5 Fx; e, s 
It is better tu have men wanting money, 
than money wanting men. Themiſt. 

The authority of a common-wealth is im- 
paired when the buildings be ruinated. 

In proof of conqueſt men ought to profit 
themſelves as much by policy as by power. 

There are no common-wealths more looſe 
than thoſe, where the common people have 
the moſt liberty. Cicero. 5 

A poliey is ſoon deſtroyed by tlie pride of 
men have in commanding, and liberty in 
ſmning. 22 15 55 | 
In common-weals ſuch ſhould be more ho- 
noured who in time of peace m— 

2 k ate 
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ſtate in tranquility, and in the fury of war de- 
fend it by their labour and magnanim — þ 

A monarch is beſt in a well governed ate. 

A certain man urging the popular eſtate 
to Lycurgus, was thus anſwered by him; 
firſt, ordain thou ſuch a government in thine 
own common-weal. 

Becauſe many cannot fitly govern, there- 
fore it is moſt neceſſary that one ſhould be 
made ſovereign. Hom. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delplios, being de- 
manded the reaſon why Jupiter ſhould be the 
chief of the Gods, ſince Mars was the beſt ſol- 
dier, made anſwer, Mars is valiant, but Jupiter 
Is wiſe; concluding by this anſwer; that po- 
licy 18 of more force to ſubdue than valour. 

One Neftor is more to be eſteemed than 
ten ſuch as Ljax. , 

Strength, wanting wit and policy to rule, 
overthr oweth itſelf. Horace. 


Of COURAGE. 


Defin. Courage is a fiery honour of the ſpirits, 
kindling the mind with forwardueſs in at- 
tempts, and bearing the body thr ougle danger 
and the hardeſt adventures. 


Ourage and courteſy are the tw 0 princi- 
pal points which adorn a captain. 
— conſiſteth not in hazarding without 


fear, but in being aun minded in a Juſt 
cauſe. Pu. | 


Ibe talk of a 8 onght 50 bang at the 
pomnt of his ſword. arr tiling 

The want of cour Co ers by ode 
neglect and contempt. among ſoldiers. 
L 3 Faint-hearted 


125 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
Faint-hearted cowards are never permitted 
to put in their plea at the bar of love. 
Courage conquers his enemy, before the 
held be fou gurt. 
Fortitude is aknowledge inſtructing a man, 
how with commendation to adventure dan. 
gerous and fearful things; and in taking them 
m hand to be nothing terrified. Socrates, 
The courage of a man is ſeen in the reſo- 
lation of his death. + Erie +1 | 
- Fortitude is the faireſt bloſſom that ſpring 
from a noble mind. 
- Fortitude is the mean between fear and 
boldneſs. _ 1 115 
There is not any thing hard to be accom- 
pliſned by him that with courage enterpri- 
ſeth it. Cicero. 23; V . 
Courage begun with deliberate conſtancy, 
_ continued without change; doth ſeldom 
It cannot be accounted courageous and 
true victory, that bringeth not with it ſome 
clemency. PE ps 
To conquer, is natural; to pity, heavenly, 
It is more courage to die free, than to le 
— 9 | 
Bias holding wars with Iphicrates, king of 
Athens, falling into the hands of his enemies, 
and his ſoldiers - fearfully aſking what — 
ſhould do; he anſwered, Make report to thoſe 
that are alive, that I die with courage 
fighting ; and I will ſay tothe dead, that you 
ſeape cowardly flying. - © a 
Courage adventureth on danger, conquer- 
eth by perſeverance, and endeth with _— 
h There 


* 


N 
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There is nothing that maketh a man of 
more fortitude, or ſooner great and mighty, 
than the e fortune; nor any 
thing that breedeth more ſtability of fait 
and patience, than the exerciſe of adverſities. 

Heat is the r e the Whet- 
ſtone of fortitude | 

Courage bomemeeths all perils, de gie 
calamaties, and conquers death. 

Courage depending on mediocrity, hath 
au neſs for one, and aur for = other 
extreme. l 

As fortitude ſuffereth not the mind. to be 
dejected by any evils ; fo temperance ſuffer- 
eth it not to be drawn from honeſty, by any 
allurements. | 
- Courage is the champlobs of Juſtice, and 

never ought to contend but 1 in e ac- 
tions, Epiet. ft 

Thunder terrifieth children, and threamnin gs 
fear fools; but nothing dilmayeth a man'of 
courage and reſolu tion. 

Courage is a wiſe man's coat, and cowar- 
dice a fool's cognizance. 


Of FAME, 

Defin. Fame is but an eccho, and an idle hu- 
mom of report, which running from ear to 
ear, conveyeth through tlie works the tidings 


of truth and falſhood. 
Here is no ſweeter friend than fame, nor 
worſer enemy than report. 


It is a part of good fortnne to be well re- 
er- 7 ard and to have a good: name. Ply. 


It 


x2 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
It is no ſmall pleaſure to have a good name, 
and yet it is more frail than any glaſs. Eraſ. 

A good life is the readieſt way to a good 
name 

Deſire to be famous, but firſt be careful to 
purchaſe fame with credit. 
There is no kind of miſhap, more e 

than for a man to loſe his good name, and 
to be ill- reported of amongl all men for his 
bad dealin 
- As. the * doth fallen the body, ſo 
ood deeds wager mp fame. Cicero. 

Fame is the ſpeedy herald to bear news. 
Fame riſeth up ie a bubble, continueth 
f like a ſhadow, and dies in the boſom of time. 
Nothing is more famous in a prince, thay 

the love of his ſubjects ; nor any thing more 
famous in ſubjects, than obedience. 

Fame is like the turning wheel, that never 
ſtayeth; like the burning flame, that quickly 
| quencheth; ; like the ſnmmer-fruit, that ſoon 
withereth. 

A good report ſhinetli moſt clearly i in the 
deepeſt darkneſs. 

If thou deſire to be well ſpoken of, then 
learn to ſpeak well of others; and when thou 
learneſtto ſpeak well; thenlike wiſe to do wel 
ſo ſhalt thou be ſure to get a worthy name. 

Our good name ought to be more dear 
unto us than our life. 

Beauty conquers the n „ 1 onen 
beauty; E nere and goes eye 
4 them both. 1 

AI o ſly * b or deſtiny, 5 5 of all things 


moſt impoſſible. 
Kecp 


Go 
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Keep the fame thou hiaſt honeſtly gotten, 
for it is a jewel ineſtimable. | 

A rumour raiſed of nothing: ſoon vaniſheth, 
and the end of it is nothing elſe, hut to make 
the innocency of him who is ſlandered, to be 
more admired. Eraſmus. 


Of RAGE. 4 
Detin. Rage is a ſhort fury, the inflammation 
of the: blood, and alteration of the heart : It 
is a deſire of revenge, or regardleſs care of 
friends, an enemy of all reaſon, and as uneaſy 
to be guided by another as a furious tyrant. 
AGE or anger, if it be but a ſinall time 
A. deferred, theforce thereof will be greatly 
allwaged ; but if it be ſaffered to continue, 
it increaſeth more and more in miſchief. , until. 
by revenge it be fully ſatisſiee tr. 
Whilſt rage hath run his courſe, forbear to 
ſpeak; for many men in their anger will give 
no ear to reaſon, | 
Anger is the firſt entrance to unſeemly 
wrath. Wit 1 n | ; 
Wrath proceetleth from the fecbleneſs of 
courage, and lack of diſcretion. 
Women are ſooner angry than men, the 
lick ſooner than the healthy, and old men 
loner than young men. Hermes. . 1 
The ireful man is more miſgoverned, than 
he whom loathſome drunkenneſs detains. 
The raging perturbations of the mind do 
puniſh reaſon and blind the ſight of wiſdom. 


Anax. 


What ragingly and raſhly is begun, doth 
challenge ſhame before it be half done. a 
Grie 


1486; ANTIQU 1 'T. Y:'; Or; 

Grief never leaves a wrathful man wea- 
ponleſs. 

Anger is ſoon buried 1 in a wiſe man's breaſt. 

Anger and power meeting together in one 
man, are of more force than any thunderbolt. 

Flee from the furious in his wrath : and 
truſt not to the fair tongue of thine enemy. 
| He overcometh a ſtout Cy, that OVer- 

cometh his own anger: Chilo. 
What iu private perſons is termell choler, 
in great men 1s called fury and cruelty. 

Anger ſpringeth from injury done unto us; 
but hatred oftentimes 1 is concerved of no oc- 
caſion 

Wrath and revenge. take from man the 
mercy of God, and 1 quench the 
grace that God had given 
He beſt kee peth himſelf from anger, that 
always doth remember that God looketh 
upon him. 

As fire being kindled but with a mall ſpark, 
worketh oftentimes great hurt and damage, 
becauſe the fiercenets thereof was not at firſt 
abated: fo anger being harboured in the 
heart, breaketh forth oftentimes into much 
cryelty. 

The angry man meditating upon miſchief, 
thinketh that he hath good counſel in hand. 

Wrath is a deſire to be revenged, ſeeking 
a time or opportunity for the ſame. Lact. 

As diſordinate anger is a fault, ſo is ſome- 

times the want of a moderate choler or rather 
hatred of vice. 


Anger is the ſinew of the, ſoul, for that it 
C ſerveth 
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ſerveth to increaſe valour, being moderate 
and temperate. Plato. kf N 

Anger makes a man to differ from himſelf. 

There is no ſafe counſel to be taken from 
the month of an angry man. Anax. 

Anger is like unto a cloud, that maketh 
every thing ſeem bigger than it is. | 

Raſh judgmentmaketh haſte torepentance. 

Anger conſiſteth in habit and diſpoſition ; 
but wrath in deed and effect. 

Like as green wood, which is long in kin- 
ding continueth longer hot than the dry, if 
it hath once taken fire: ſo commonly it fall- 
eth out, that the man ſeldom moved to anger, 
is more hard to be pacified in his anger, than 
he that 1s quickly vexed. 

If thou have not ſo much power as to re- 
frain thine anger, yet diſſemble it, and keep 
it ſecret: and ſo by little and little thou 
mayeſt happily forget it. 

Wrath and rigour lead ſhame in a leaſe. 
Iſocrates. 

In correction be not angry: for he that 
puniſheth in his rage, ſhall never keep that 
1 5 which is between too much and too 

te, | 

Haſty and froward ſpeeches beget anger, 
anger being kindled begetteth wrath, wrath 
ſeeketh greedily after revenge, revenge is 
never ſatisfied but in blood-ſhedding. 

As he that loveth quietneſs ſleepeth ſecure ; 
ſo he that delights in ſtrife and anger paſſeth 
his days in great danger. 

It is good for a man to abſtain from an- 
Cd 8 Ser, 
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32 ANTIQUITY; Q, 
ger, if not for wiſdom's fake, yet for lu 
ieee e bis MW 
He that Js. ede lfte 10. wrath, and 
hunteth after revenge, quencheth the grace if 
that God hath given him, and commits Wl 
through rage and fury more horrible offen- 
ces than can afterwards be reformed. 


„ of C RUELT TV. 

Defin. Cruelty is commonly taken for every ex- 0 
treme wrong * It is the rigorous effett of an 
evil-diſpoſed will, and tle fruit which is n 

reaped from injuſtice. 
| Ruelty hath his curſes from above; but 
| courteſy is graced with the title of com- 


mendafion. | e cc 
Where lenity cannot reclaim, there ſeve- 

rity anall. correct; _..- - 
1 is as great cruelty to ſpare all, as to Is 

ſpare none. | 


Tyrants uſe trial by arms: but the juſt re- 
fer their cauſes to the arbitrement of the laws. 

To pardon many, for the offence of one, 
is an office of chriſtianity; but to puniſh many 
for the fault of one, appertainetli properly to 
tyrants. | | | | 

It is amongſt. evils. the greateſt cyil, and 
in tyrants the greateſt tyranny, that they of 
themſelves will not live according to reaſon 

and juſtice, neither will they conſent that 
malefactors ſhould receive puniſhment. 

It is more profit for a prince that is uot 4 
tyrant, that his common-wealth be rich, and 
his palace poor, than the common- wealth to 
be poor, and his own palace rich. * 
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He never ſerveth gratefully, who by vio- 
lence is ſubject to another. 

The woman that holdeth in hereye moſt 
cruelty, bath often 1 in her heart mo diſho- 


ks captain that is bloody-minded ind 
full of revenge, is either ſlain <4 his , 
or ſold by his ers x5 

Cauſeleſs cruelty never ſcapes long without 
revenge. 

With the ireful we - moat not be 3 - 
nate to crave e : but to deſire that re- 
venge may be deferred. 

Tyranny amongſt many other evils, is molt 
wretched in this, that his friends dare not 
counſel him. 

He that ſhews himſelf cruel towards his 
ſervants, doth manifeſtly declare that his will 
1s good to puniſh others alſo, but he wanteth 
authority). þ 

Private cruelty doth much hurt, but a 
prince's anger is an open war. | 

Vito —_— not thirſt after blood, nor 
the gain of conqueſt induce a man to cruelty. | 
Sphocles . 

A cruel prince over a rebellious nation, is a 


Bl S virtue warring with a n of wicked- 
neſs, | . 


37 nn Or, 


e of REAR. 


Del. Fear: is frwo-fold, pas pe 4 20 Cood 
fear is that which is grounded uon a good 
diſcourſe of reaſon and judgment, ſtanding in 
abe of blame, refiroach and diſhonour, nure 
_ than, death or grief. . Evil fear is deſtitute of 
reaſon, it is that which we call cowardlineſ, 
ad ſusſillanimity, always atended on with 
two perturbations of the ſoul, Fear and Sad. 
| 2 It is alſo a defect of the virtue &f for- 
1 E —5 and reverence of one God i b 
more worth chan the ſtrength of all men. 
1 cawbe juſt without the fear and 
reverence of the Lord. 
Fear upon love, and without 
lIoveitis foon had in conte 
E thou be iguorant what ſm Eb, or knowelt 
not virtue, by the fear and love of God thou 
mayeſt q underſtand them both. Soc. 

He that feareth God truly, ſerveth him 
fai „loveth him entirely, prayeth unto 
him . and diſtributeth unto the poor 
liberally. 
Wi men wantin; the fear of God, are 
hatated of evi to their own overthrow and 
deſtruction. Boetins. 

It is the property of a ſervant to fear jus 
maſter with. h au a ſon feareth his fa- 
ther for love, Amb. 

Neither ſtrength nor ies are of value 


in a fearful body. | 1 
They that — to be feared, needs muſt or 
they dread them of whom they be feared: Wit; 


Fear 
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Fear is the companion of a IenCe . 

A maſter that fearetl his ſervant, is more 
ſervile than the ſervant himfelf. 

It is 5 dead] y fear to ſive in conthaial dun- 
ger of de 

"It is mere folly foreman tofearthat which 
be cannot thaine?r i; oo TR EIT 

It is a natural ada I al men to leave 

their lives with \forr da and to take their 
death with fear. 

Todemand how maay, and nat uhbere che 
enemies be, is a fign of a cowardiy fear. 

Fear followeth hope; wherefore! * ou 
wilt not fear, hope not. ,Eq. 

It many tines happens, cat the: ot 
lng 2 jou inJove, do 'conent and agree 

r in fear. 

| is far berg to Lens ley: choice, than to 
me thy unhappy chance. 

He that feareth eyery tempeſt, not ft to 
"The Werd difparcheth but fe 

e ſword tc but fear 
tormenteth continually. quickly 

Tear ſtandeth at the gates of tlie i and 
putteth back all perſuaſions 

The more a nnd hers; the fooncr he hall 
be hurt. 

Too much fear opens the door to deſpera- 
tion. 

He that through his cruelty is much feared 
of other men, walketh i in fmall aſſurance of 
INK own life. | 

er fear of death to a wicked perſon, is 
of greater force to trouble, than the ſtroke 


itſelf. 
M2 A 
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A fearful man never thinks ſo well of any 
man's opinion, as he dotk of his own con- 
ceit ; and yet he will be ae, to aſk. counſel 
upon every trifling cauſe. 

It is a lamentable ching to — old with 
fear, when a man is but young in years. 
It becometh not a commander in arms to 
be a man of a fearful diſpoſition. Olaur. 

The law of fear was melted in the mould 
of the love of Chriſt. Auguſt. 

It is the property of a wiſe man, with a 
goed mind patienti to bear all things, never 

reading more than he. needs in adverſity, 
nor ten bu, d not do be feared in time of 
proſperit eggs which he hath, 
he hone y Jar — wn. 1 things which he 
poſſeſſeth not, » dc Wt orcatly covet. 

It becometh a-wiſe nian to be heedful, but 
not to be fearful; e bringeth dou- 
ble danger: Fegetins ., | 

It isrequiſite for all 1 on to know God, aud 
to live in hid fear, But ſuch as worthip God, 
for fear leſt any harp ſhould happen unto 
them; are like them that hate tyrants in theu 
heart, and yet ſtndy to pleaſe them, becauſe 
they would: 1 hal. keep that they poſleſs. 
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FAM INE. 


Defin. Famine is @ vehement hungry deſire of 


eating, as thirſt is of drinking, which (as 
Galen ſaith in the third book- of natural fa- 
culties) fitleth and choaketh the ſtomach with 
evil and noiſome — Lower diffotveth — 
deſtroyeth tlie ſtrength thereof : it begettet 
bathſomene/s,, amd folletii at the body full of 
 outragious and filthy diſeaſ oss. 
Arren Scythiais famine's country, and the 
place of her abode, the ſteril and fruit- 
leſs top of mount Caucaſus. „ 
- Famine and dearth do thus differ. Dearth 
is that, when all thoſe things that belong to 
the life of man, for example, meat, drink, 
apparel, lodging, and other things are rated 
at a high price. Fatnine is, when all theſe 
neceſlaries' before named, are not to be got 
for money, though there be ſtore of money. 

God is the efficient cauſe of famine, and 
{ms the impulſive or forcing cauſes, which 
the Holy Scripture ſetteth down to be theſe ; 
atheiſm, idolatry, contempt of God's word, 
private gain, perjury and oppreſſion, cove- 
wales; crack, A : 2 enneſs and ſur- 
feiting, and neglect of e 

After famine cometh the peſtilence. 

In the time of famine, mice, dogs, horſes, 
alles, chaff, pelts, hides, ſaw- duſt, have been 
aledfor good ſuſtenance, and at the laſt man's 
lleſh; yea, that which is not to be ſpoken 
without trembling, the mothers have been 
conſtrained (through hunger) to eat their 
own children. Jaſepli. 

M 3 | When 


138 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
When Hannibal beſieged Caſilinum, a city 
in Italy, in the city, by reaſon of extreme 

ſcarcity, a mouſe was ſold for two hundred 
pieces of money, and yet he that ſold it died 
for hunger, and the buyer lived. Pliny. 

Fate forbiddeth f amine to ern where 
plenty dwelleth. f 
Poamine is like to the aka and devouring 

| ulcer, called the E/thiomennas, called of the 

cour tiers {who-commonly. more than others 
are ſubject thereunto) the wolf, which ulce- 
rateth the ſkin, and eateth the fleſh to the 
very bones. 

Famine is more intolerable than the peſti- 
lence or the {word ; therefore when God 
gave David his choice of theſe three evils, 

he choſe the n as the eaſieſt to be 
endured. | 

Darius, Ahe in flight hs: had drank pud- 
dle water, polluted with dead carcaſſes, faid, 
That be never drank any thing more plea- 
fant ; the reaſon was, becauſe he always be- 
fore uſed to drink e er he was a thirſt, Cur, 

Artaxerxes, when as in certain flight he 

had nothing to feed upon but dry figs anc 
brown ' bread, Good God, quoth he, wha 
pleaſant food have I never tedof till now: 
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Of RUIN. 


hu 
** Ruin is 1 overthrow. or utter — 2 
fon of all manner of eſtates, making glorious 
things inglorious , and bringing well-ordered 
ſhapes into a chaos of all deformity. 


HEN law-breakers are efdarid, and 
| judgment cancelled, then every one 
knoweth that his ruin is at hand, without 
any hope of ſafety. - 

Soldiers get fame by ruin, \ honour by ſcars, 
and praiſe by clemency. - 

Over the e beauty hangs the greateſt 
ruin. 1 

A little water cannot quench a great fire. N 
nor a little hope eaſe a great miſery. 

The beſt deſerts are commenty ruined by 
baſe neglects and ill rewarding. 

- He that hath not taſted misfortune, hath 

talted no fortune. 

He that ſees another man 8 ruin, muſt fear 
his own miſery. 

He that hath but one eye, mult fear to loſe 
it: and he that hath but o muſt die 
eber he ruin it. 

When the heart is environe ed wirh oppreſ: 
ſion, then the ears are ſhut up from hearing 

of good counſel. 

The ruins of time are the monuments of 
mortality. 

Ruin is a friend to ſolitarineſs, 4 foe to 
company, and heir to deſperation. 
I The greateſt ruin of the body is nothing 

to the leaſt ruin * the ſoul. 


Ruined 
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Ruined hearts hye with tears in their eyes, - 
| and die with mirth in their looks. 

Security puts away win, and fear hinders 


gladneſs. 
He that will be reputed e muſt let 
7 chance nor Hef diſmay him. 


ſtudy of wi is thereadieſt ruin of 

— — vexation-. 

friends afwage many bees 

Counſel in trouble gives ſmall ane 

when help is remedy. | 

It is good for a man in the midft of prof: 

to fear a ruin, and in the midſt of ad- 

| verſity to hope for better ſucceedings. 

QO all creatures man is the moſt apt to fall, 
becauſe - being weakeſt he undertakes che 
greateſt actions. 

Proſperity is more hurtful than adverſity; 7 

in chat the one may be more eaſily born than 

the other 1 


of FOR TU NE. 

Defin. Fortune: is nothing elſe but a frighed 

device of man's ſpirit, and a meer imagina- 

tion without truth. 

| Ee actions are tied to the wings of 

52 fortune. _ ris: of 4 ; 

No man is ſo perfectly grounde — 
of eſtate, bes that — may be made 

feat to chance and alteration of life. 

To a mam whom fortune doth not favour, 

diligence can little avail. Marc. Al. 

Fortune hath no power over nn. 

Solon. | 434 01t-I513 £9 

\ There is no greater check to the * of 

fortune, 
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fortune, than with a reſolute courage to 2 
over her croſſes without care. S. F. N 

To him that is fortunate every land: 1s his 


country . 4 
Fortune flies, and if The touch poverty, it 


is with her heel ; rather diſdaining mens 


want witha frown, than envyin 5 their wealth 
with diſparagement. 

Fortune is ſo variable, that ſhe never ſtayeth 
her wheel, nor ever ceaſeth to be mau of 
the ſame. Socrates. . 

Fortune ſheweth her oventnely; ben ſuch 
as be of ſmall value are advanced to the por 
ſeſſion of mighty things. 

The gifts of fortune are tranſitory, tied to 


no time; but the gifts of nature are 1 


nent, and endure always. 
little advantageth it that the 1 be ge- 


nerous, and the body warlike, if he that taketli 


arms be unfortunate; for the hour of happy 


fortune is more worth than all the policies of | 


war, 

Every man 1s che workman of his own for- 
tune, and fafhioneth her Weünen to his 
manners. 

He that will live happily, muſt neither truſt 
to good fortune, nor ſubmit to bad; he muſt 
be prepared againſt all aſſaults. 

The world may make a man unfortunate, 
but not miſerable; that is from himſelf. 

Fortune is the only rebellious- handmaid 
againſt virtue. Plat. 

'F ortune did never ſhew herſelf nadie, but 
unto a mind that was generous and noble. 
Fortune is conſtant m nothing but incon- 
ancy. | Fortune 


— —  — — — — 
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Fortune is like Janus, doublefaced, as wel] 
full of irnaley to comfort, as frowns to diſcou- 
rage. 
Fortune ever favours them that are moſt 
valiant; and things the more hard, the more 


haughty. Cicero. 
The changes of . and end of life are 


always uncertain. Pacuvius. 


Fortune inno worldly ——_— more uncer- 


tain than in war. Olaus. 

A A valiant man never loſeth bis reputation, 
becauſe fortune faileth him, but becauſe cou- 

rage dieth in him. 

No man is unhappy, but he that be TREK. 
himſelf unhappy, by the baſe * of 
his courage. 

There can be no man more unhap 
he to whom adverſity never e . Stob. 

To be humble in the height of fortune, 
ſtays the deceit of her wheel in 

By the cxceffive gain of wealthy men, for- 
tune was firſt made a goddeſs. 

Thou ſhalt ſooner find good fortune, than 
| keepit. 


Fortune is unconllant, and will quickly re- 
quire again what ſhe hath before beſtowed 


upon thee. 
Fortune is not fully pacified when ſhe hath 


once reyenged. 
That is not thine own which fortune hath 
_given thee. Socrates. 

Thou provokeſt fortune to anger, when 
thou ſayeſt thou art happy. 
Fortune is to great men deceitful, to 


men unſtable, and to all that are high * 
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A happy man ſhall have more couſins and 

kinsfolks than ever he had friends either by 
his father or mother's ſide. Tales. 
When fortune cometh fuddenly with fome 
preſent 15 0 and pleaſure, it is a token 
that by her flattering us, ſhe hath made ready 
her ſnares to catch us. Aur. 

Throughidleneſs, negligence, and too mnch 
truſt in fortune, not only men but cities and 


kingdoms, have been utterly Ioſt and deſtroy- 


ed. 
Fortune delighteth not fo nanch to keep 
under the vanquithed, as to bridle and check 
the victorçns. | | 

Fortune is as brittle as the glaſs, and when 
ſhe ſhineth, then ſhe is broken in pieces. 
| a e perils, it is better that men fubmit 

Ives unto reaſon, than recommend 

themſelves to fortune. _—_ 

Fortune is exceeding ſlippery, and' cannot 
be held of any man againſt her own Will. 

Fortune is never more deceitful, than'when 
ſhe, ſeemeth moſt to favour. 


1 Of RICHES. | 
Deſin. Riches of the philoſophers and poets are 
called the goods of fortune, under which are 
comprehended plate, money, jewels, lands 
and poſſeſſions in abundance. They are ac- 
cording to their uſe good or bad: good, if 
they be well uſed; bad if they be abuſed. 


NR are good, when the party that poſ- 


\. ſeſſeth them can tell how to uſe them. 
Riches rightly uſed breed delight, pleaſure, 
profit and praiſe ; bat to him that abuſeth 
e | 2 them, 


— 
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them, they procure envy, hatred diſhonour 
and contempt. Plaut. 

As the greater we ſee our ſhadow, the near- 
er we draw towards night: ſo muſt we fear, 
leſt the more that we ourſelves abound in 
wealth, the farther off truth and the li ght 
eſtrange themſelves from us. 

A rich man is either wicked of himſelf, or 
heir of a wicked man. Jer. 

As poverty is not meritorious, if it be not 
born with patience : ſo riches are not hurt- 
ful, unleſs they be abuſed. _.. 

It commonly happeneth, that thoſe men 
which enjoy moſt wealth, are moſt vexed 
with the greedy deſire of getting more, and 

ius n htily * E. with fear leſt they ſhould 

what they have already gotten. Auguſt. 

If you live by great perſons, which have 
not a Tenſe of re — the leſs you take notice 


. them the better. 


The greateſt riches in the world to a good 

man, is his ſoul and reaſon, by which he loy- 
eth righteoſneſs and hateth iniquity. 

There is no man more willin g to become 
ſurety for another, than he that is in want. 

He hath riches ſufficient, that neede th 
neither to flatter nor borrow. 

Rich men without wiſdom and 8 
are called ſheep with golden fleeces. Solon. 

The more that a miſerable man increaſetli 
in riches, the more he diminiflieth in friends, 
and augmenteth the number of his enemies. 


Anaxag. | 
Rich men have need of many leſſonst to in- 


ſtruct them to do well. Philip. | 
Rich 
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Rich men through exceſs, idleneſs, and 
delicious pleaſures, are more groſs in conceit 
than poorer perſons. — _ 2 

Thoſe riches are to be deſpiſed, which are 
loſt with too much liberality, and ruſt with 
niggardly 1] paring. STE | 

Where the rich are honoured, good men 
are little regarded. Op : 
It worketh great impatience in a rich man, 
to be ſuddenly decayed and fallen into po- 
vert. a é 

15 hath moſt that coveteth leaſt. 

Great abundance of riches, cannot of any 
man be both gathered and kept without ſin. 
Eraſmus . 2 +> ea 
There be: three cauſes that chiefly move 
men's minds to defire worldly wealth. The 
one is the love of riches, eaſe, mirth, and 
pleaſure. Another is the deſire of worſhip,- 
and honour and glory. The third is the 
doubtfulneſs and miſtruſt of wicked and 
faithleſs men, who are too much careful for 


their own living here in the world, and think 


all they can get too little to ſuffice. 
Salficient 3 


tent is the ſure hold which keepeth 
wiſe men from evil works. | 

Upon a covetous-minded man riches are ill 
beſtowed ; for he is neither the warmer 
cloathed, the better fed, or any thing in'ſhew 
the more wealthy for it. . 

If thou know how to uſe money, it will- 
become thy handmaid ; if not, it will become 
thy maſter. | 

Small expences often uſed conſume great 
ſubſtance in ſhort ſpace. 


N No 
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No man is r birth, for all men 
are born naked. 

He that delights only. in riches, delightsin 
a dangerous pleaſure. 

Men would live exceeding quiet, if theſ: 
two words (mine and thine) were taken away. 

It is better to have a man without money, 
than money without a man. Thiemiſd. 

Plato would have both plenty and Poverty 
to be baniſhed his common-wealth: one, 
becauſe it cauſeth pleaſure, idleneſs, and am- 
bition; the other, becauſe it maketh men 
abject, ' ſeditious, and given to all filthy lucre. 

Silver commands peaſants, and gold con- 
trouls 22 * 

is the ſinews of war, and the key 
to — hidden ſecrets. 

Plenty begetteth want; for he that hath 
much needs much. 

O thou inſatiable bunger of gold and fi | 
ver! what is it that thou doſt not compel 
the fouls of men to buy and ſell ? Tully. 

It is againſt nature, that we ſhould increaſe 
our own riches and ſubſtance, with the ſpoil 
of other men's wealth. 

He that hoardeth up money, ee pain; 
for other men. 

It's a rare miracle for money to lack 
maſter. 

As the touchſtone trieth gold, ſo gold trieth 
the hearts of men. 

He is rich chat lives content with his eſtate, 


Of 


2 
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Of CHANGE. 


Defin.. Change is generally any alteration, ei- 
ther of times, ſtates, frudies, opinions, or any 
other faculty whatſoever. + 

HE whole world is nothing but a ſhop 

of change: for riches we exchange po- 
verty, for health ſicknefs, for eaſure ſorrow, 
for hononrs contempt ; bri y, it is nothing 
elſe but change, what ſoever ckanceth untous. 

There is no change more certain than the 
change of life to death. Crates. 

There is no better change, than for a man 
that hath been lewd to become honeſt; and 
for a woman that hath been as laſcivious as 

Lais, to wax as ant as delen. 

The unſtaid and wandering mi d man is 
Who changeth peace fora; bath aff mi- 
feries laid open to his eye; His fpoited, 
bis children ſlain, his wife raviſſied, his cattle 
driven away ; briefly, himfelf made moſt mi- 

ferable to behold his mhappineſs. . 

Change doth avert the 200d and erect the 

— ; prefer the faithleſs, and confound de- 


Change ſeldom brings better chance, but 
very often worſe. 

The day by conrſe changeth to night, the 
night RK Swe changeth to day; ſummer to 
vier, youth to age, ad profperity to ad- 


Nothing is Highter than the change of time, 
nor any thing more certain. 


All things by nature in the univerſe, are 
N 2 fubject 
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ſubject to alteration and change: How much 
below a man then is it, when any thing doth 
happen, tobediſturbed, or wonder, as if ſome 
ſtrange thing had happened 4; 8 

Nature by change produceth her increaſe, 

He that by change of fortune mounteth 
higher than he ſhould, muſt arm himſelf with 
| patience to deſcend lower than he would. 

Change 1 in all matters, except they be mil. 
chievous is moſt dangerous. Xenoph. 

Change of honour is envy's mark 

He is no-where, that is every-where. 

That 1 never prof} pereth, that is oftgn 
removed. Seneca. 2 1 4 

Change and inconſtanc rom the 
1 1b of the mind. Ah pring 

What was done, is done again: All chingy 
do change; yet under the copes of heaven 
there is no new thing. Sirac. 

Every thing holds the name of the place 
whenęè it cometh, yet all things feel change, 
howſoever it cometh. 

As there is.nothing-more certain than the 
change of life; ſo there is nothing more un- 
certain than the time when it will change. 

_ Good things quickly paſs away, and worſe 
ſucceed. Seneca. 

The pureſt thing that is, may be change 
betwixt evenin fy morning. 

What by deſtiny is decreed, man cannot 
change or prevent. 

The change of opinions breeds the change 
of ſtates, and continual alterations ſet for- 
ward ſubverſions. K 
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Of POVERTY. 
Defin. Poverty is a tribulation, or want of fuck 
neceffary things, as belong to our lives and 
eſtates, through which we are brought to a 
miſhap and miſery. . 

S Kings have honour to countenance their 

actions, ſo poor men have honeſty to 
direct their ves. | 3 

Poverty is as glad to creep to credit as di 55 
nity; and the humble thoughts that ſmoke 
from a poor man's cottage, are often as ſweet 
a ſacrifice to the gods, as the perfumes in the 
palace of a prince. | | 

There is no greater poverty upon man 
than to want wiſdom, whereby he ſhould 
know haw to govern lumſelf. Plato. ; 

There is no fault in poverty, but theis minds 
that fo think are faulty. | 

Poverty is a branch of temperance, and pe- 
nury a compendious obſervation of the laws. 

If thou wilt live after nature, thou ſhalt ne- 
ver be poor; if after thine own opinion, chou 
alt never be rich. 

Poverty is the mother of health. 
Poverty is the miſtreſs of philoſophy. 

The miſerable lack of the poor mau, and 
the ſuperfluous ſubſtance of the rich man, 
move much diſcord among the people. 

A noble mind refuſeth no danger, if once 
he perceiveth himſelf aſſaulted with poverty. 
Poverty cauſeth good men's children to be 
virtuous; ſo that they attain to that by vir- 


tue, which others come uato by riches. 


N 3 Riches 
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Riches are painful to fools, and Poverty 

pleaſant to the wiſe. 

He never accounted of proſperity, that 
hath not before been pinche with. Poverty, 
He is not poor that hath Fele that 
deſireth much. Bias. 

To live poorly and ho eftly, i is better than 
to live richly and wo 

Poverty is 5 the father 71 innumerable nf 
auties. 

Adverſity is the trial of the mind, and 
| _ miſhap the balance of the thought. 

Adverſity overcome, is the higheſt glory; 
and willingly undergone, the greateſt virtue, 

Povert 3, the mother of ruin. _ 

Neceſſity is a ſore penance, and extremity 
is as hard to bear as death. 

Need teacheth things unlawful. Seneca. 

Poyerty, want, extremity and, misfortune, 
are all eaſy to-be born, if they be tempered 
with content. Thales : 

To write to our better, is of neceſſity ; : to 
write to our equal, is of will; to write to our 
inferior, is of pure virtue. 

The rich doth revenge himſelf with arms, 
the poor with tears. Guevar. 

It is ſome comfort in miſery, to know the 
worſt of our miſhaps. S. P. S. 

In adverſity rich men ſhould give remedy, 
and * wiſe men miniſter comfort by goon 
counſe]. 

It is' a thing very common unto a man 
afflicted, to ſeck the company of another in 
like trouble. by, hat 


There 15 no man in fo wretched. a condi- 
tion, 


1 
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tion, but he hopeth to grow better : neither 
is there an * ſo ſer aloft, but he may 
doubt a ſudden fall. —_— 

He ought not to be diſmayed, that from a 
high eſtate is deſcended. to a low degree; 
neither ought he to glory or grow proud, that 
from a baſe eſtatè is advanced to promotion. 
As riches are the mother ed ar and 
delight,” ſo poverty is the nurſe of ſorrow 
and calamities. | ; 
Want is the enemy to deſire. * 
In all eſtates a mean muſt be obſeryed : To 
Ive warily increaſeth treafure ; but to live 
waſtefully cauſeth poverty. Protag. 
Poverty is no hindrance to wiſdom. 
Pdor men are ſhrubs, that by their baſeneſs 
eſcape many blaſts, when high and tall ce- 
dars are macken. 
Where poor intreat and cannot obtain, 
there rich men command and will be obeyed. 
Miſhap is the true touchſtone of friendſhip, 
and adverſity the trial of friends. | 
Happy is that miſhap whereby we paſs 
into greater perfection. | $4 
Poverty that contenteth is great riches. 
Care not for poverty, fith no man liveth * 
ſo baſely as he was born. Saluſ?. : 
It is given only to a wiſe man to be content 
in poverty. | . 2627 = 
Suffer that with patience which thou canſt 
3 avoid, and be not diſpleaſed at thy poor 
— | 
The beggar's crutch ſerveth him both to 
lean upon, and to fight withal. | 
| Patiently * 
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Patiently fould that be born, which no 
firength can overcome, nor counfel avoid: 
Whether it be poverty to "I h the bady, or 
adyerfity to croſs the mind. 
polfeffed in 5 is better than 

great Porere poll s exjoyed wi 

Wer a man 1s . 
ficknefs, bath jorned e withont any 
faccour or eafement, then rifett.in him an in- 
tolerable grief, a fire not able to be quenched, 
a ſorrow without remedy, and a uy full 


| of wrecks. 


Poverty is a virtue of it{elf. ; 
He liveth in a moft wretched eftate of 
beggary that is not * good 


qualities 


of BANISHMENT. 
Defin. Banifhmnent is a putting awayor driving 
out any nian, either from the „ wherehe 
ought and ſhould inhabit ; or from the place 
_ where he took delight and deſired to dioell. 


OR ſin was man thruft out of Paradife 
into the world, therefore his life in it b 
a bamſhment. _ 
No baniffrment is feet, but the baniſinment 
of 2 righteons foul From the priſon of a 
world-w. earied body. Stobeus. _ 
HBaniffrnent is there, where no Place i is for 
virtue. Cicero. 
he baniſhed man withont a kouſe to dwell 
as; is Me a coarfe. without a grave to reſt in. 
It i is better for a man to be baniſhed his 
eountry with wife men, than to live there 
full l fools. | 1 
a 1 


ch 
— 33 
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He that denieth himſelf to his country, is 
in baniſhment already. 

Whereſoever a man lives well, there i is his 

Fer 
A chaſte eye exileth licentious looks. 

«Good fortune attends not every great e- 
ſtate, nor evil chance every exiled perſon. 

To {tuff thy coffers with coin, is to commit 
thine honour to exite. Marc. Aurel. | 

True happineſs is never had till after death, 
nor extle welcome but in death. 

It is a needleſs queſtion to aſk a ſick man 
if he be willing to have his health; or an 
exile if he would be called from bam{hment. 

Death and bamſhment come ſoon enough, 
if low enough. 

There is more ſorrow in loſing a man's 
own country, than joy in conquering a world 
of other nations. Hemi 

Sweet is reſt after long pilgrimage, and 
great is the comfort that a baniſhed man 
takes at tidings of his recallment. 

It is the nature of à man to love thoſe 
tings deareſt which are baniſhed fartheſt 
from him. 

He that in the morning is proud of his poſ- 
ſoſſions, may happen el er night to be baniſhed 
from his pleaſure. 

Beauty and youth once baniſhed, are never 
recalled. 

The comfort of fugitives 1 is, that there be 
many fugitives. 

Care followeth a fugitive pern, even as a 


ſhadow follows the body. 
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of ABSENCE and. PRESENCE, 
Defin. Ahſence is the departing ar loſs of 4 
friend, or any other obje wherein we take 
delight : And preſence in the coutimual com- 
8 of the party with een 425 be 
cauverſant. 
Bſence in 7 wick adi tus lows more 
firm and conſtant. Nin 
We never know how profitable the pre- 
ſence of a friend is, My we have felt the 
wane by Tan abſence for a tune. 
The abſence of frienilsyis the preſence of 
griefs. Bias. . 
bs As contraries are known by contraries; fo 
the delight of Preſence i is know by the eri 
of abſence. 


od from me is like a fon 
fe —— — 
neck abſence; bs well 


"The grief of un 
than the wannds: of a ſtabborn lance. 
A tedious preſence decays love, and a long 
abſence — familiarity. 
Abtence- puts off happinefs, and time alters 


reſolutions. 
When thaught abſents irfelF from truth, 
the: foul: preſents herſelf to ſin. Demo/?. 

The evils t by abſence wiſdom cureth. . 
_'Fake heed of He Tpeaking; ill of the abſent. 
The ſolitary man is either a God ora beaſt. 
_ Jife aut faith once abſeuted never return. 
The faireſt preſence is but a dunghil eo- 

vered over with white and purple. - 

Dj Infamy 1s never abſent from arrogane]. 
oP 

| : Men 
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Men gain their deſires by travel, faſtain 

them by thought, and are a ſent ffuom them 
by annoyance. Arif}. 

The preſence of one day viatiriech the ab- 
{ence of another; but the laſt ſhall give juclg- 
ment of all that is 

The abſence of puniſhment, i is no 1 
of tranſgreſſions. 


Of ACTS. 


Defin. as are the wwnumental deeds of our 
lives, and our actions are the enſigns by which 
we are known, alſo the perfeetneſs of our 
good and evil living. 


LL the praiſe of the inward virtue, con- 
ſiſteth in the outward action. Cicero. 

An action without reaſon, and a reaſon 
without an action, are both alike imperfect. 
ä is che ready entrance into contem- 

on. 
1 deed is better than an unprofiable 
wor 

Neither can 2 words colour a black 
action, nor bad words deprave a good action. 

Shape beautifies an image, and good ac- 
tions commend a man. 

Actions are by ſo much more manifelt than 
words, by how mach the eyes are furer wir- 
neſſes than the ears. 

It is an argument of too nuch eto 
remember what ſhould have been done. 

In action a man doth not only benefit him- 
ſelf, but profit others. S. P. S. 

y. Cod would never have delivered a foulinto 
the 9 which hath a arms and legs, (only 
ents 


15s ANTIQAUIT T; Or, 
inſtruments of action) but becauſe it was in- 
tended the mind ſhould employ them. 
There muſt not only be in a man a mind 
of charity, but alſo diſtributing hands. Amb. 
Action is the matter of virtue and honour, 
By the actions of a good man we adjudge 
always the excellencies of his life. 
An imperfect man by one perfect good 
action gains à liberal name of goodneſs. 
Speech is one of the greateſt actions, which 
makes manifeſt the prudent virtue of the ſoul. 
All new actions ſeem fair, though they be 
like a painted woman. 5 
To keep a friend certain, is a harder mat- 
ter than to get a friend. Ovid. | 
Preſumptuous boldneſs is a baſe action in 
the eyes of thy betters. _ | 5 
So love as thou mayſt hate, ſo hate as thou 
mayſt love, and both without challenge. 
Ihe end of every thing is the trial of the 
action. n 154] 
„ E. 3 
Deſin. Praiſe is an exalting, or a lifting up to 
' honour, either the good parts we behold in 
others, or thoſe excellencies with which our 
eyes (tickled by delight) are enamoured. 
"THERE be many that in words art ready 
to praiſe that which is good, but few 
that in works-are willing to follow the ſame. 
It is better to be praiſed for true ſpeaking, 
than to be honoured for flattering and lying. 
For a man to praiſe too much his own wrl- 
tings, is nothing elle but to give men occa- 
ſion to ſpeak evil both of him and his — . 


$4 45 
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As it is ſeemly for a philoſopher and a 
wealthy man ta praiſe the profits of peace; 
eyen ſo in his mouth it is uncomely to prate 
of the perils of war. 

Perfect 3 and felicity conſiſteth in a 
contente d life and happy death. Solon. 

Praiſe beſtowed on an unworthy perſon is 

2 manifeſt ſign of flattery. 

Praiſe is a poiſon to an ambitious man, for 
it leadeth him beyond the ſcope of bel 

Nothing deſerveth commendation, unleſs it 
be virtuous. _ | 

Praiſe encour ageth the ſpirit to do great 
and mighty things; and nouriſheth true vir- 
tue where it is b 

' Commendations make the labour light, 
the wit ſtudious, and the hope rich. 

Three things are commendable in a ſcho- 
lar; ſilence, in his tongue, diligence in read- 
ing, civility in his behaviour. | 

He which often praiſeth one, abuſeth kim- 
ſelf, confirmeth an error, and proveth in the 
end a har; and Which! is praiſed, becometh Aa 
great deal more vain. Augiſſt. | 

Praiſe is the hire of virtue. Cicero. 

Too much praiſe is a burthen. . * 

Amongſt all the praiſes of Lucullus, he de- 
ſerveth moſt by this anſwer : I had rath er, 
{ad he, deliver one Roman from the bands 
ot an ene my, than enjoy all the riches of mine 
9,5 dverſaries; 

Pompey being grown' to the keight of his 
=. for 4 3 S gr d by many praiſes and 
* wetor! les, Was thus pretdly check*d at his de- 

| O parting: 


5 becauft x double facri 


35 be. praiſe 
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but of Athens *' - Quan Hiominem te 
N nof No ti eaten er Belts“ 1 
He that praifeth a fan 6 Ng will not 
ſtick to flatter him ſecretly." ? Tenth 
To de good to che poor is a Abubte praiſe 
ce; ; ON to God ano- 


ther to ma. 

Moſt praiſe-worthy i is a | £6684 nature, that 

wy ain 4 bad 217 Ty 
irtues beget praiſe, and raiſe begets 
honour and authority. ae * 

Nothing is more uncertain than praiſe 
For what one day g gives us, another day takes 
away from us. ale 468A . 

It is a greater e to e helpleſs, 
than to rag Fs needleſs. . 
The doing what we cught, deſerves no 

iſe, becauſe it! is our duty. 97 85 | 
If another man praiſe thee, . 
thou to be thine own judge. 

All things that are ood: 1578 ever the 
pre-cmiine: e in praiſe and compariſop. 

As "the" ſhadow followeth the body, ſo 
praiſe followeth virtue. Seneca. 

To be 7 of evil men, is as evil as to 
for evil-doing. . 
| Neither praiſe any thing that is not com- 
mendable, neither Apr alle * that which 1 
praiſe-worth 
The wer of our inteſtors i is a light to 
their poſterity. Saluſt. 

When they offered to 4 1 A, crown of 
old, together with great praiſes For taking 
Her uli, he ſaid, that he nter was not 


the author thereof, but God, 
Never 


101 


er 
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3 unto thyſelf the, praiſe, of 
mother man's inventions. Mare. Aurel- 
Herter enden any nman, becauls hens a 
a gentleman, —.— his parents alſo:- 


have 5 00 1 . 
a men fl. 2 ſeem deſirous to 
1 — — Aab x54 05 


Hanau to 


40 ur: A0 aro Is 253 K. 


— — EET: to — nor tap for- 


1 
SS +” ,> 


90 r oy ww y TM 
aid, * gining truth to be dreams, 
and dr eams to * [ 


Fatal is 371 ai that RES to the aſcent 


of a crown, from whence men come. pot 
down, but fall down. 


Sorrgw makes ſilence her belt aid, and. her 
beſt orator. 
The ſhew. of injuſtice aids and aggravates 
deff ſpight. Hermes. ... 
The multitude. which look not into cauſes, 
rl ſatisfied with any thing which is 


ee 1118 LFS 11 
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Fear caſteth too deep, and is ever too viſe 
if it be not aided by Abe reſolution. © * 

One nian — to: help ee as far as 
ability will ſerve . 

To 2 — the — ee 40 to aid 
the mighty, eſumption. C g 

A doubtful minded man can never endure 
to be aided by any uſual means. 

The aid of "the be for pirit is faith, by which 
man is delivered a a ſecond death. 

The grace and law of the ſpirit, farniſhed 
with the aid of God, juſtifieth the wicked, re- 
_—_— the ſinful, arr. een life to the 

a 
Wisdom and HALF are the two chief 
aids to virtue and, conditions. 

Law is the queen of immortality, and aid. 
the Lord which reſtoreth the o reſſed. 4 
Wiſe men are not aided by the J. of men, 
bat the tules of virtue. 7; 

Evil aid and unconſtant — are like the 
ſhadow of a cloud, which nme as ſoon 
as it is ſeen. © 

Honeſt aſſiſtance is without hurt, without 
hate, and without penury. 

The aid of a friend in law is half "ane 
to the law. 

He is raſh witted that a too much 
upon his own power. 

God giveth his wrath by weight, and mercy 
without meaſure. Eraſmus. 

To try the aid of friends is to prove the 
hope of tortunes. - - 

He is a — 9 4:48 fool that will preſume to 
fly with the aid of waxen wings. 
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an action, and mu 


be uſed in allthinss.: it 


ing government, and tranquillity concern 
the ou: & 423A 3 AY; ring; ANT ara pc: 4253” 


in memactity;; dr mean im all thing 
Curicſity and extreviitybartſhed: man om 
the firſt modefty! uf hiꝭ nature in all thin 
Nothing toarmich, r re- 
ſervethia mean i all tin ges 975 0et 
The meanieſtate is the be eſtate; zer- 
rut equality ia the eaſieſt: ſuperiority. Flo. 
He that — for uk dy * 
ide hath no means in his mi 
The mean love is. the ſureſt Jove'; To ve 
extremely, procuręth either death or anger. 
Of two evils · che leaſt is to be choſen; ror 
that is che mean to well chafing. 
The more men are threatened, the greater 
means they ſeek for their ſafety. al 
meet mo A fervant, is the beſt means 
to be a mafter ener. hays hank 74 
As ſtorms dWers; ſopride confound 
mean ig. 2 
The ſmalteft hair [hath his ſhadow, and 
the meaneſt eſtate his riſing and devn falling. 


without croſſes. Ker IH» Ny 

ils having 200 Muth hegt bf the 
fu un, are burnt. ; ; valleys, having toofittle heat 
herdofpare Barret: But ſuch Places as hold 
mean, are moſt fruitful. | | 

O 3 | Of 


ne 


to 


W and by port of 
 containeih ther fall efject-of. prudence touch- 


HE difference of good or bad conſiſteh 


Fire is never without finoke, nor 5 


— ty war hs rncan ts the 


Tweetelt. « #$53619* 11153 47 
He chen Keepeth a mean in his diet ſhall 
never ſurfeit. Wi S152 t« It ; {4 * 


_ The e of paſſion. N com- 


+ DOR 47 UL, A 


 Extrentiry harbours Where a mean 1s not 
BBY TL PAR BIE 2 HIRED Ain 

Mean thoughts excel ambitious deeds. 
| Wiſe mentemper their actions to the time, 

and hold a mean in all matters 
The mean cottage of a ſwain ſtands i in 

more ſafety than the palace of a prince. 

a —_ there is no mean, there is no or- 
er; and where ener not there 

1s ſpeedy — e * 

- F'er miſchief come, the n means to nen 

it 6ught to be provided. * 1 501 

| Of LA B 0 U My un 

Defin. Labour is. (or ought to be) the honeſt 
recreation of the mind, and that induſtrious 
work-maſter, which buildeth our knowledge, 
and makes.nen ahſolute by exerciſe of good 
* and continual travel in the ſciences. 
T is not freedom to live licentiouſly ; nei- 
ther is it liberty, to live without labour. 

Labour is a mortal e to love, and a 

deadly foe to fancy. - 

Great labours require ſometimes to be 

175 eaſed with honeſt p lake A & 

That which is done air, 1s never done 


Ms G 
e good adviſement &er r you begin 
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bat the thing once determined, luck] it 


with all diligence. 


Labour is a burthen chat man undergoeth 


with ple aſure. Cicero. 


Aman that doeth all that he can do, doeth 
what he ſhould do. 


By diligent and laborious examination of 
5 we _ _ foreſee . to 


come. 


He chat n Jaboan Hall — the 
| fruit of bis travel. . 
As nothing mounteth fwifter than fire, ſo 


-atchieveth ſooner than labour. 

.m that — — attaineth 3 he that 
repenteth. er a 
. — errors by "ny of are cured, huge n moun- 


a5, tains levelled, and wits. refined. 


The hope of a good reward is a great en- 
— to labour. 
Immoderate labours do weaken the body, 


but a temperate kind of enereiſe canterveth 
| the ſame in health. 


As the ſweeteſt: roſe n upon the 


 'harpeſt+prickles; ſo the: hardeſt labours 
5 bring forth the ſweeteſt profits. 


As brightneſs is to ruſtineſs, ſo 4 gs ex- 


celleth:idfleneſs; Thales. 


No 4 act can be accompliſhed with- 


| out pain and diligence. 


No — is denied to the painful p erſon. 

By aſe and labour a man may be brought 
to a new nature. Demoſtt. 

Labour in youth waxeth ſtrong with hope 


of reſt in age. 


Diligence is the miſtreſs of learning, with- 
out. 
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dane in G. e eni either b 


Licences d Ar Wind it A1 N 
Erudlition gotten by Wade begin be % 
hard in conceiving, yet once ene i is 


ſeldom forgotten. 
Too much diligence breedeth Lufee 
The God , which is immortal, duthas it 

were ſell all things 8 eee | 

and travel... $443 ++ 11. 55 LOL RE QF 2 
Without care and <igence no eſtate can 

Pr of Per. „ i forts; madd 

| \ Thoſe ſtudies which ſeem hard and — 

outhful years, are made magic | 


1 ar yo anger in old ny Etna; F _ "s ; 
ence 


'There isn 
and labour —_— it. ſeem __ uy Virgil. 
Nothing cauſeth a man more dili y to. 
do his duty, than to think what he wrt 15 
Wire of him that is a ſervant. 
As to every ſtudious man, dili 


e is — 


mother, o py. rm is 4 ite; to a 
E, 7 * 1 Fe T2 ” ur 41 = oy 
There is; that — adketh a 


horſe fat, than the-watohful-eye of his muſ- 
-ter; nor any tung maketh land more fer- 
tile, than the —— labour of him chat 
r ritt: t ain u 

By dangers, read, and-doubrfulneſs 5 dili- 


gence. Is greatly kigered. i Wanne: 


9240 2 2. 1 4:2: ener Tak: 
| He SHETTY 34 1/1230 BEE FED 44 
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Defin. Gladneſs or pleaſure is troperly called 
that delight which moveth and tickleth our 
ſenſes ; which quickly ſli deth and ſlippeth 
away, and for the moſt part leaveth behind 
it occaſion rather of repentance ; than calling 
it again to remembrance. 

| O pleaſures are inductions to our griefs. - 

Oft hath a tragic entrance a happy end. 

Gladneſs is continually mixt with grief. 
Sorrow foregoing gladneſs 8 3 

There is nothing more to be rejoiced at 

than a good and quiet conſcience, which at - 

the alter day ſhall be a witneſs to Juſtify, 

e eee us . 

The gladneſs of the heart addeth length 
to our life; but ſorrow of life haſtens death. 

Be glad of that day wherein thy tongue 
bath a miſ-ſajd, and tlry heart hath repented 
of thy ſins. 

iſordinate laughter cauſeth death, and 
violent pleaſures mighty dangers. 

All men are glad to fee their riches in- 
creaſe ; but few men are diligent to amplify 
their virtues, | 

All worldly gladneſ rideth upon the wing 
of time, and but in heaven no perfect joy is 
found. 

Be not glad of ba enemy's fall, for he 
that ſitteth ſureſt may be overthrown. 

It is better to enter the houſe of mourn- 

ing than the habitation of gladneſs. Orig. 

Since joys are ſhort, take gladneſs when it 

| comes; 
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comes; 1 Han Headlong follow one 
anothers RGA CT K. di; 

; Hlexking, 1 Thile the they flatter 4 man, they | 
ting him to death. ,,,,, . 

After gy Waden and pleafurce. of the 
bo followeth the deſtruction of the fleſh. 

. ee n een een 

| 1 unbrid] led. carry a Map headlong 
into centious. KF? FE 

. Pleaſures bring Wa 10d 
party that too — 5 delighteth' in them; they 
create in his 1 arrou, for getfulncls -of 
idem; and inſolency. R 

13 . and — breath of heaven 
9 Jodie $,.1s the eaſier to be altered, becau 

t not paſſed through worldly wicked- 
neſs, nor feelingly found the, miſchief which 

evil carrieth with it. 


He that is . to pleaſpre jydgeth al 
things, not accord g to read on, bur accords 
wg to ſenſe. Wit 


leaiure is, the root of all evils, 232 
e light of che ſoul, hindering good counſel, 


= FRE men alide from. the way of virtue. 
| zu re is ſo much more odious, by how 
; more ſhe hideth her Venom Nader ey 
— of good liking. 

_ * Pleafure is a certain exultation, or an Ex 
ceeding re joicing, ſprung from the « events of 


things s d 
* Pleaſure amongſt virtues is 1 2 harlot 
he ck honeſt women, for by her flattery 
ſhe d oys man. Cicero 
Heaſure is of two ſorts, the one is of boneſt 


boneſt: In 
aud good things, the other of dif 2 clpe 8 
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reſpect of honeſt things, it is called voluntas ; 
in reſpect of diſhoneſt, it is called voluptas, 

The companion of pleaſire i is Pain. 8 
A wiſe man 6ught not to be puft up with 
leaſure ; for it is the food of filthineſs, it 
Elleth the body, weakeneth the Judgment, 

and taketh away our underſtanding. . Ariſt. 
He is not worthy the name of a man, that 
ſpendeth a whole day in pleaſure. 


Of LIBERTY: 


Defin. Liberty is that' freedom wed hapfineſ5 
which bringeth the ſoul to its contentment 
and ſatisfaction after the troublous pilgrima- 
ges, travels, and bondages of this world. 
Or otherwiſe, to live as a man liſts. 

Hrough too much liberty all things run 

to ruin and confuſion. Liberty in the 
mind; is a ſign of goodneſs ; in the tongue, 
of fooliſlineſs ; in the hands, of theft ; in our 
life, of want of __- 

Nothing corrupteth more than libert iy 5 for 
it maketh the ſon deſpiſe his father, t ſer- 
vant his maſter, and the citizen his magiſtrate. 

He is to be counted free, that ſerveth no 
looſeneſs nor infirmity. 

No man truly liveth at liberty, but he that, 
liveth virtuouſſy. 

The wiſe man that, hath the rein of his | 
own wit reſtrained in the hands of his diſ- 
cretion, is only fre. 

There is a natural diſcord between tyranny 
and liberty. Demoſt. _ 

He enjoyeth the ſweeteſt liberty, that hath 
a quiet conſcience . Greg, 


Virtue 


| eth ſhame and 


* eee, ̃ͤ ͤ—ö— 
p ” 
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Virtue onl deth lib rt fin ield- 
4 een n ee 
If the liberty of the commons be not re- 
ſtrained, the r will be de- 
ſtroyed. 
A man's mind may de At petfec. liberty 
tho? his body be fettired with irons. 
Life loſt for liberty , is a loſs full of 41 
It is better to live a miſerable life, hel 
liberty than to live a magnificent Wel in 


continual age. 
Too much liberty is. a little bondage, and 


too great bondage haſtens ſpeedy liberty. 


A conſtrained will ſeeketh every opportu- 
nity to {lip his head out of the collar. 
No man lives happily, if he want the free- 
dom of liberty. © 

Death ought to be e before dave 


and bondage. 
It is a hard thing to thoildrate a man much 


given to liberty, or to put a bridle to wanton . 
affectionsgs. | 
He that hath liberty to do more chan is 
neceſſary, will - een do more than is 


tending to honeſty. 
Where liberty is given to offend, ſin is ſo 


ſweet to the fleſh, that there is no ene | 


between men- and beaſts, but that men do 
exceed beaſts in beaſtlineſs. | 
He is to be thought free that 1 is not 2 


bond-ſlave to 464450] 


h 
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Deſin. Serving ar ſervitude is @ certain in laws 5 
bond of conſtraint, by which either for com- 
modity or love, men bind themſetves to the 
will if others, ua them efves Jubjeh to 
TOR. . | 
ſerve or 10 0 bey yell is a great vir- 
Nat and proceedeth of nature, which 
being good, is upholden by education.  . 
It 18 as neceſſary for him that ſerveth, as 
for 1 that e to be honeſtly 
minde 
| Seryants muſt be . to their maſters, 
whether they be courteous or froward. Pla. 
Nature, and the laws which preſerve na- 
ture, bind men that will be ſervants, to ſtrict 
obedience. , 
Ihe ſervants of wiſdom, are. the righteous 
of the church, and their oft-ſpring is obedient, 
Servants ought | with patience to bear the 
* corrections of their maſters. Cilo. N 
A crafty ſervant ruleth his maſter. 
The bondage of a wiſe man is liberty. Aug. 
The ſervant that dutifully bonoureth his 
aſter, ſhall in time to come, find he 1 
obedience i s his own houſho 2 
_ The. only fruit of ſervice, is 8 and re- 
ward; the pleaſure thereof, humility, 
and 1 
The firſt duty in a ſervant, i is w illingneſs to 
learn whatſoever is neceſſary; the Tecond, 
faithfulneſs, in performing truly whatſoever 
belongeth to his duty; the third, carefulneſs, 
in ſeeking all honeſt means to profit his maſ- 
| P ter ; 


a 11 
— 
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ter; the fourth, ſilence in tongue, in not re- 
Shins againſt vis maſter's ſpeeches. 

There ought to be in a ſervant double (- 
lence; the one, in nt replying or contra- 
dicting; the otlier, in not revealing abroad 
hath his maſter doth at home. ' g 
Seryants ought not to obey with ce ker 
vice only, but alſo with ſingleneſs of heart. 

It is a: moſt commendable virtue in a ſer- 
vant to know how to obey well. 

A ſervant once made malapert and ſaucy, 
will always after kick at his duty, and ſcorn 
the controulment of his maſter.” Aug. 

Look what kind of ſervice a ſervant doth 


unto his maſter, the like ſhall ſurely be re- 
quired when he keepeth ſervants himſelf. 


Honeſt and gentle maſters have commoily 


proud and ſtubborn ſervants; whereas a 
maſter ſturdy. and fierce, is able with a little 
wink, to command more duty than the other 
- ſhall with many words. Aurel. 


Princes muſt be ſerved both with life and | 
goods, and that is the perſonal 1 ok, 


"i natural ſubject. 

men muſt be ſubject to/ \ principalities 
Men are bound to ob magiſtrates, al- 

thoug h they command things contrary to 

public e z except it be in ſuch things as 

are contrary to the laws of God. | 


Serving juſtly is a ſeal of abutlience; and a 


teſtimony of an upright conſcience. . Chry/. 
Tyrants are termed the ſcourges of God. 


It is treaſon againſt God and man for the 
ſervant to offer violence to his maſter ; but 
moſt damnable for a lea to touch the 
Lord's anointed. Of 


of OBEDIENCE. 


Defin Obedience is the end alan vintue 
tendeth.;. namely, when in all our actions vue 


obſerve. honeſty and comelineſs : It is that 
hich bindeth, the ſoul (when fully and auil. 


lingly, without force and conſtraint, we: give 


to every one that which belongeth unto: him ; 


honour to whom honour, reverence io who; 


reverence, tribute to whom. tribute, and Juc- | 


cour to whom ſuccour belongeth. 
Bedience ſheweth our nature, rebellion 
our corrupt nature. 
That common-ealis al ways happy , here 
the 3 are : obedient, and the magiltrates 
merciful... 


Wicked: men obey for fear; but the good 


for love. Ariſtotle. 


Servants: in word * ond owe dutiful wn 


dience unto their bodily maſters. | 
Where reafon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. 
Nothing thriveth by ſtrife and contention ; 


but all things flouriſh through love and obe- | 


hence, 
Diſobedience proceedeth from negligence ; ; 


for he that governeth well, ſhall be obeyed. 


well; but he that giveth to his ſervants too 
much liberty, ſhall be ſure: to have too much 
loſs. Theopom. 

They commonly prove the beſt maſters 0 
that have been the moſt obedient ſervants. 


The obedience of the law 1 Is the mainte- | 


nance of the law. 
Treaſon hath no place, where obedience 
holds principality. ” 
105 Whoſoever 
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2 ANTIQAUIT Y; 0x, 
Whoſoever qbe yeth his ſuperior, inſtructeth 
his inferior. Cice 
It is a certain 200 wttikbls obſervation; 
that the ſon;'who Hath irrever ently : and iſo. 
bediently 'diſhonouwree his father; is in his old 
| age pl plagneed by by his own poſterity . Aurel. 
The humble and obedient. gain honour 
but the ſtubborn and obſtmate reproof, 
The more obedient a SOIC t & more fa 
your: he purchaſeth. 31-2 
The bleſſedneſs of a ciinmon-wealth;; Is 
the obedience of citizens; Stobeus., | 
Only obedience enjoyeth the merit of faith. 
Obedience is the badge of devotion, the 
ſeal of contemplation,” the ſafe guard of the 
penitent, and the ſchool of the ignorant. 
. the law, is to fulfil tlie law. 
The obedient to reaſon never ſtrayeth; 
but where men break all bonds of duty there 
mo all ſorts of plagues and Puniffments. 
 Fuſths. 
3 a virtue due to God and man; 
to God as our creator, to man as our ſuperior, 
That country is well kept, where the prince 
Knoweth how to govern, and the people how 
to 0 
The king himſelf is fame head of all 
ene e and obeye th no man but the 
w 0 | 
E thou d yanquiſh thy parents with ſuffer- 
ance, thou ale ſirely re for ſuch obe- 
diene. 
He obeyeth andes, mar is a a bond flave 
to his _ ales. FRO” 
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"of OPINION, if EP 

Deſin · Opinion is the nule of the mind, contain- 
ing our Woe, a. leaſure: It is borm, the 
mind, nunſt wi "qa and brought, up 


only avith imagination... e Hutegs lg owner 
Pimion makes men arm » themſelves one 
againft another.. 


Opinion is one of the ateſt pillars which 
uphold commen-wealth „ and 1 greateſt 
miſchief to overthrow them. Pont. 

Opinion proceeding from a firm diſcourſe 
of reaſon, purged from vanity ,. is er 


judgment. 


Opinion never adpeth rightly of any thin g 
as it is indeed, but only as it ſeemeth to be. 

Opition living i in hope, pines in preſent, 
and lacketh whatever it hath. 


Opinion is the torment of the mind, and 
the deſtruction of the body, vainly promiling 


that reſt which could never be enjo | 
Opinion draws on the ambitious with a vain 
conceit of RARE; making polhible im- 


| poſſibility. 


The variety of opinions among the learned, 
begets both doubtfulneſs and fear in the ig- 
norant. 7 heophr. 

The opinions of judges have e ſuits 


one upon another, and made them immortal. 


By opinions chiefly is the majeſty and in- 
tegrity of ancient zulliee loſt. Crates. 
All ſedition ſprings from opinion ; and all 


ſedition is evil, how honeſt ſoever the ground 


be pretended. 
The ground of the Roman civil wars was 
P 3 the 


D ANTE U 1T T; Or, 
the diverſity 5 af ions be beryixt, the nobility 
and ſenate. .* 3 
Nhe ſtrengt ion is of ſuch 
forte, that it De love betwixt 
iar Aud wife, betveixt father and child, be- 
twixt friend and friend, and berwixt maſter 
and ſervant. 
To know the cauſe — — is the 
3 means to break the of, and root 
—— force of falſe opinions. gn 
Profit, honour, loſs, and diſhonour, are 
four cauſes of disjoined opinions. A1 
Great opinions · alter not at one inſtant, but 
10 their ſtrength by —_— by! little and 
little, except they be violent a 
Diffimilitude eng a diverſity of opinions 
In religion, is the cauſe of civil war. 
The div of opinions in ſubjects is very 
dangerous t o eſtates ànd ſovereigns. -Phacion. 
It is impoſſible for any head e A | 
opinion contrary. to the members. 
- Amongſt men that are honeſt and 
in life, and = contented with their live 
there never happeneth diverſity of W 
nor ci wars for reli 8 . 


5 


wa 
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"of CREDULITY.... 
Defin « Credulity:: 15:4: certain ground and un- 


feigned truft: which we repoſe in the . objedt 


-* phopounded to aur: imagiuations: It is alſo 
tie deſtrudion-of doubt, and. an animater of 
. e er ef G0 ko- 

N.. 4d 4 

To many men; fo rte hid: ſo 
1 beliefs, 

Credit is a conſtant crulb, in fuch things as 


are ſpoken or covenanted. 


Credit is a figure of faith, 6 that which 
faich itſelf is, and is breathed by the ſpirit of 


God into the godly, Bera. 


Credit or faith conſiſteth above al things 
in prayer and meditation 
True belief breedeth conſtancy in dene 


rity, and patience in time of afffiction. 
& good-life cannot de parton from 4 
good belief. Auguſt. 


Belief fails where God's truth ſtands un- 


Certain S.77 


The way t6:increals credit, is firſt to have 


1 


The fruit of belief is made manifeſt by the 
love we bear to our neighbours, and by our 
patience in time of trial. 


True belief juſtifieth, and that Julliication 


is our redemption. 


Credulous belief knitteth together the 


we Joints of a common-wealth. 


The mean which conſtitutes common- 


þ wealths, preſerves them: Faith firſt conſti- 


. kuted them, therefore- faith upholds —_ 


16 ANTIQUITY; or, 


No man believes ing. mary than him- 


cel liketh, AH. 


No gold is lo precious as a faithful friend, 
whom a man may boldly credit. 
Men's credit ſhould be better than debts, 


for faith ſhould exceed oaths: '* 


Slo belief is the handmaid of willow. 

Unexerciſed credit is ſickly , and unkyown 
things are unadmitted. 

F Ach built upon an y, thing but phy! is 


dead faith, and like à frame that hath no 


ſubſtance or continuation, |. 
From faith comes fear, from fear hate of 


din, and from hate of ſin everlaſting ſalvation. 


In the gre eateſt dan ger, the greateſt credit 
is beſt deſerved. 
Truth is the dayghter of time, and guide 


to all oodneſs. 


He that through 8 makes little ac- 


count of his promiſe, may ſwear often, but 


ſhall ſeldom be believed. 
Cuſtom without credit, is no better to be 
accounted of than old error. 


Credulity is the only advantage of honeſt 


hearts. 


It is as great a fault to believe every one, 


as to truſt none. Seneca. 


True faith in God maketh innumerable 


: ſtrong champions, and invincible ſtomachs, 


not only towards death, but alſo againſt all 


the moſt cruel devices that can be found to 
make death (if ic were poſſible) more painful 

than death. Boetius. 

Credit is of greater worth than friendſhip, 
and friendſhip as worthy as may be, 


of 
b 
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Of SECRE'SY!" . 

Defin. Secre/ſy is a faithful humour, which 

ſtrengthened by virtue, concealeth in deſpite 

' of misfortune thoſe things which one Fnoweth 
' may either profit his enn, or prejudice his 

e 

E that knows not when to hold his peace, 
knows not when to ſpe kk. 

Gold boileth beſt when. it leaſt bubbleth ; 
and a flame prefſed down enforceth the fire 
r ˙ʃ0]ỹ1ỹ OE TTET 

Love that is kept in ſecret confumes in 
ſorrows: And the flames of fancy raked u 
in ſilence will both fire the ſenſes, and rink 
the ſine ws. 2 "I a 

Bo beareth his miſery beſt that hideth it 
moll. 0 : FX | 9 

As ſilence is a gift without peril, and con- 
taineth in it many good things; ſd it were 
hetter our filence brought our ſimplicity into 
ſuſpicion, than to ſpeak either inconveniently, 
idly, or unneceſſanly.. Þ  _- 

Thoſe things which are untold are un- 
done : For there can be no greater comfort 
than to know much, nor any leſs labour than 
to ſay nothing. $5 


Venus's temple is never ſhut, Cupid's regif- 

ter lies ever unfolded ; and the ſecrets of 

love, if they be concealed, breed either dan- 

ger by ſilence, or death by ſecrecy. _ 

Better it is by ſpeaking little to make a 

- than a ; ha wound by much bab- 
g. * 2 * | 


. 
ws - 


Silence | 


; Silence is a gift without Bay and a trea- 
fares without enemies. Pfocion. 
Women are fitter to conceive children, 
than to conceal ſecrets. 
By miſpencling treaſures . we 1018 wealth; 
bet diſcoverin ſecrets, honour, aud life, 
That whi ch thou 9 7 few {hould 
know, keep ſecret to thy ſelf. KT 
Silence is more fafe Map! eh. when our 
enemies be the auditors. Sal; 
In ſome place, at ſome en and! in = 
company it is better to be ſilent thantalkative. 
Wine deſcending into the body, cauſeth 
words to aſcend. 
In ſonie caſes Alende is dangerous And 
if any know of conſpiracies againlt thcir, 
country or king, or any thing that might 
greatly prejudice theirn nei ghbour, ey ought, 
to diſcover it. 
Ks we mint bender account for every idle 
word, ſo muſt we likewiſe IF our idle ſi- 
lence. Ambroſe. og | 


Of OATHS. 


Defn. An JAP" is'a perſuaſion or calling God 
to witneſs that our aſſertions are juſt, true, 
and honeſt. And of oaths, Jome be lawful, 
 Jome unlawful: The lawful oath is that which 
is taken before authority ; ; the oath unlawful 
is that which is vai inhy, and without occaſion 
_ uttered. 


ME oath which is honeſt, is a proof of 
fidelity, the violation whereof; is impiety. 
An bath is the foundation of juſtice, and 
the truth of uncertainty. k 
t 


en * 
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It is better for a man never to take God to 
witneſs, than to forſwear himſelf in mockery. 

Oaths do not credit men; but men their 
oaths. 

It becometh a man to keep, 8 the 
oath which he maketh to his adverſaries, al- 
though miſhap cauſe him to yield unto it. 

Through neglect of — our oaths, 
we ſtain our Foul with 1 
is perjury. _ 5 

eee is the confirmation of his Pro- 
miſe. 

The bare word of a prince — to ſtand 
as an oath in law, and his faith as firm as an 
oracle. 

To ſwear and forſw car is a vice ſo hateful, 
that ſlaves themſelves judge it worthy of pu- 
mſhment. 

He is unwiſe that putteth any conſidence 
in the promiſe of a common- ſwearer. 

He that accuſtometh his mouth to many 
oaths, procureth unto bimſeif many plagues 
for a puniſhment. Sigiſnumdus . 

As it is not neceſſary to credit the oath of 
an infidel ; ſo it is not lawful for a chriſtian 
to break his vow, although it be made. to a 
Saracen. 

Traitors bewitched with perjury fear not to 
betray themſelves, ſo they may betray others. 

He that layeth his faith in pawn, bindeth 
his ſafety, his honour, and his ſoul alſo. 

Where faith is taken from oath, juſtice is 
ruined lovewounded, and ſocicty confounded. 


& 


180 ANT 1/QUA*T: Y; Ge, 
God im lis & chaſtens: per; even 
from the cradle i the g . 5 zug, 
Favour gatten b Ppergury, is honour Sn 
by 1 591103 rei n 17:7 
Sin is puniſhed. with repentance, but Per- 
Jury with damnatian . Ant. 2048; 3:4 
Mirtue is never in that mouth; where la. 
viſli oaths are re{rdent; i” nw 7 
Scarcity of oaths, is a muſt bleſſed ſearcity, 
| The oaths uttered Fury, = x... put are 
et of with tears. 
Wicked men s oaths are written in water. 
Stob. 31 1141 
Faith gives. no honour: to ay oath; yet 
oaths -br diſhonour faith. 
Faith is the devotion of the Poul, and the 

W tion of the fame. Jerome. 

' Wife men think more than they ſpeak 
And to ſwear is the A _— of their aa) 
ledge. A 274 — 4 . 


Dein. Doubts are any er dn or irreſolute 
opinion of. things, whereby the mind.i is ag 
gether unſatisfied and perplexed. | 

To Wt being a frenzy of the ſoul, Lubbir- 

to attain the Fran confounds itſelf 


in its 4612. 

The . are b * which come by 
doubts and uncertainties. 

To reſt doubtful inreligion, is worthy cer- 
tainly of high puniſhment. 

There is nothing; more troubleſome than 
doubtful thoughts .: Archim. „ 
Bene e Ignorance 


1 
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Ignorance is the mother of doubts, and 
doubt the mother of irr 3 opinions. 

Doubt is contrary to , and whatſoever 
is contrary to faith, is clean une to la 
vation. *s 

Doubt proceeds Rom z ignorance, and g- 
norance CET from brutiſlmeſs, and 118. 
tiihneſs from want of virtue and wiſdom- 
As doubts declare men to be baſe minded, 
ſo courage and reſolution erect a prince. 

The ſcriptures are ſufficient to diſſolve all 
doubts in religion ; and not to believe Wen 
b to periſh by them. 

By over much truſt in a man's own wit, 
the greateſt doubts are commonly conceived. 

Doubtful preſumptions prove certain con- 
fuſions. 

Love is careful, and misfortunes are ſubject 
to doubtfulneſs. 8. P. S. 

Want of wit breeds doubt, and doubt 

leaves good things unfiniſhed. 

Doubtful and melancholic minds are cheer'd 

vith muſic; but wiſe men with reſolution. 

He of neceſſity muſt err, that of force 1 

be doubtful. 

There is no greater ſhame than for a man 

to be reſolute in worldly actions, and yet 

| wavering and doubtful in the chief points 4" 
bis religion. 

He is worthy to Ive always in doubt, who 

doubts what no man elſe doubts but he h him- 

ſelf only. 

To oubt or nuſtruſt a man for his well 
meaning, is the very next way to cauſe him 
to change his mind into FRE dealing. "Bias. 
| 5. 


There 


1852 ANTI auI v; G, 
bete is great doubt of chat man's 10 
dom, which is too much ruled by the n 

| A Woman 

Fo Rte i doiftt- ů to He Euterent. 
le that ee of that thing Which be 
ſeekerh, ffrall never know when” to find that 
| 


which he lacketh. 
| Whatfoeveris well done, is atvileAy done; 
but wharlvever is'M'is doubtful. 597 - 
"Doubts chaſe away Friends, Qrefigthen 
| enemies, and flander all men. 
The beginning of error is Aoubt, Ares 
. our effects agree with the heavens. 
| oubts are not overcome with violence, 
but with reaſon and underſtqnding. 1271 1 
When doubts are know I to be doubts, e re: 
folution ; is better eſteemed· 


r ee 7 5 Ag 
of DEN: I NI YT ++ 5 204 bg 
Defin. Denial is un refuſal of any thing * 
founded, or an apoſtate back-falling from a 
ning formerly © norton, of Taken. 
. T: den y Principle Pies is to deny truths; and 
to 4050 Truths is here 
To deny e we fear to deſire, f is r al. 
rove dur own belief. 
"It is hard tõ deny ie mabrn, hen riatuf 
Eoninrnty us to "Weep. ©. oe OS, 
rips rather denies we: alth, T fi to ej? 


ry oo meay.- | 
buds' edt cover Iebreckes, nor desi. 
conceal truth.  Demeſt. -* © 

To den) the] knvt of mardiage, | is 5 to br cak 
che bond of ſalvation, 
The „ of thunder TEENS 


towers, 


IP 
» 54 
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towers, and, the back-liding. of De 
engl x ſonls. malle £5 
He that denies compaſſion to © penitent, 
ſhall find onal fam PO he hunſelf alketh 
far giyeneſs Nat 
ounſel coofounds. doubra, land diſlolzes 
falſe 12 a 


Deniala make little Emalts great, and truth 


| _ he denis faults. inclifferent, 1 


ial of trat is a fickneſs of che ul, 

Dl can never be ure Bak by the ſhame 
of reaſon... Hermes. , 

He which by denial hath Called his oath, 
ſhall hardly after xceover his credit... : 

There ca, be a greater folly than, to 
tg}, biga;that wall Hong. the truth far ad- 
vantage and . 
1 ra- na Achat denjeth the wah. 

hope af. | 
"Wk . — 2 many words. and many 
lies both- alike. 80 

He that vill luſtruct others in the truth, 
muſt never deny the truth himſelt. 

Common liars need more than common 


nts, elſe will their tales he found double. 


. He chat lieth, bearing the countenance of 
an honeſt man, by his outward ſnew of ho- 
neſty, ſooner deceiveth the ignorant, than 
many other which ſeem diſhoneſt... _ - 

He that dares preſume. to make a lie unto 
his prince, will not ſpare to deny the ruth 
before a meaner ate. Tho. Aqui. 

Ta boaſt the devi of truth, 1 18 more wor- 
thy of puniſhment than to tell lies. 

"ne not him, _—_ to day telleth- thee 


4 


I 4 
” % 
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184 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
a lie of another, body, for he will not ſtick to- 


here 1 tell a lie of thee to another man. 


1 655 Al here 


20 WENT! 1 of wickedneſs, „ 


He Has e r . exec, ec the truth be⸗ | 
fore men upon ear fully refuſeth the, 


lle which denies the mations.; of the fleſh, 
makes good the Aiyimity of the ſpirit... 

To keep comp: any WA h a notorious liar; is 
a-means to m yielf ſuſpecked, when 
thou telleſt the nada {+ | 

The man that throu; gh 1 uſe and cuſtom de- 
nieth truth, and doth as it were make an oc- 
cupation of lying, ſhutteth, himſelf out from 
the Free 4 preſence of. Got loſeth or | 

ood name and eredit amongſt men, and 
mt ſt horribly 3 Joits kimſbif to the devil, yield- 
ing all his endeavours to 4 e of 
al Cities, 3 


Gf Pn ro 
Defin. Re tion 1s & repeating or rehearſing 
things paſt, being; either 2225 
or ec for preſent e or- commodity : It 
in alſo an upbraiding of govi'e turns or We 
2 ted. | 
O0 repeat offences, is to e the « com- 
mitter aſhamed of his faults. | 
fren to repeat one thing is Weariſome to 
e hearer, and trouble ſome to the teller. 
'T hough the hearing of our ſins repeated 
be' bitter, yet. the Per uaſion of amendment 
is ſweet. 
Continually to upbraid men with their mif- 
doing, 


ſoul's health in 1 


r I AE... 1 


p 9 4 
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doing, is benen way: te make them become | 


* war erate. 4 
d himſelf ah te threaten us oftencr 
than to ſmite us. A · 2 

E * oft N N in memory ; make tho 
e eee Sucker] 4.59. | 

As it is necellary to dune the iron being 
hot; ſo it is to repeat in rte our 
own ſins, before they prove odious. 

To repeat oftences with penitence, 10 a Me- 
lihood of amendment. 

There can be nothing ſo plainly repeated 
but it may be'miſtaken. Terence. 

A wiſe; man will not have one fin twice 

repeated unto him. 

Vain repetition is an accuſation of dulneſs. 

1 Fang repeat one thing often, being needleſs, 

ign of a {lender capacity, So 

It is [requilite to know men's natures, be- 
fore we repeat their diſgraces. | 

Time is the repeater af all thing 

He which maketh er of his deceit, 
deſerves to be entangled by deceits. _ 

It is the property o of fools and children often 
to repeat prop hee] _ 1 

"Though it be a fault general for all men 
to ſin, yet very few ean endure to hear Mer 
ſms repeated” t.. 

The things that be moſt ul to be gotten, 


are moſt Arran + ice; and things ſe om 


Lord Ex moſt deſired. Plato. 

l grow old with 8 
. A _— wax ſtale with 
too much tellin 


>, F4 *3 " Xx 
: : | ' : W. 
i, * ; <a g 


9 


186 AN TINU ITTH; or, 
Walls are ſtid to have entbowiein needleſs 
repetition hath too much tongue 


* -:*Phe:often of our faults to our- 
ſelves in private, ca eth more care in our 
actions public. . 2: bel Dr nt & 


We muſt be content bee we would 
not When we . Ne dv Wat 
which we ſhould Ser. H Atoortit u 
Good s ct too * Bs re- 


ne 7 ares Purpoſe to profit by them. 


| mma 1446 
Write injurierin aug, bot courteſies in 
marble. - 5 1 

It is more Ae eee n 05 de 
ſent, than to make re etition of Bi good 
deeds performed. Aurel. 

Too much of any a changeth the na- 
ture of every thing. Terence. 

Fire weré not to be accounted fre, if it 
wanted heat; nor virtue to de known with- 
out repetition. n 

-— OFFENCE... : 
Deſin. Offence is an injury or indiguity offered 
either in ſpeech or act, whereby eicher life or 
reputation is called into hazard, making the 

- world. in doubt. of their virtue. 
| Signs offences may. for atimewith- 
; out. danger, butnever without revenge. 
It were better for a man openly to be hurt 
with his enemy's ſword, than fecretly to be 
Wet with evil ſpeeches. Thales. 


Of little meddling comes much reſt ; and 


The often repea of an injury received, 
makes manifelt that” eren 3s not freely 


Nie Wisz Ix sT AUTOR. 1687: 
nnen 


quietne tneſs. 352 A. a 
2 There is no ufientrecormpencefor ann 
ſlander. 40141 i123 


© A fault once excuſed i is wien committed. | 


A falſe report, is a ilful hes 
Light heads —_—— moſb apt 


to invent ſmooth lies. 


+ When: the tongue: babbles fundly, it is a 


9 that the heart abounds with fokihnaks.; 


s a: traitor that clippeth the coin of his 
prince maketh it lighter to be weighed, but 
never the worſe to be touched; ſo he that 
by ſiniſter reports ſeemeth to impair the cre- 
dit of his friend, may make him lighter a- 
the common bene who by weight are 


aft mes deceived; but nothing impaireth 
his good name wich the wife, who try all 


gold hy the touchſtone 
If thou ſſ peak what thou nile, thou ſhalt 


bear what I wouldſt not. Bias. 


The greateſt-barkers, are not always the 
greateſt biters : As it is far eaſier with words 
to obtain the victory, than with deeds to at- 


tain the conqueſt. - 


To a virtuous mind, an injurious word doth 


more hurt than the wound of a ſword. 


In che body ef a man, the molt-neceflary 
member is the heart; the goodheſt inſtru- 


ments are the eyes; the parts moſt delicate 


are the ears; and the thing wherein moſt 


danger is, is the tongue. 


Nature teacheth us to ſpeak well, but wiſ⸗ 
dom teacheth us to ſpeak in a fit time. 


Epimenides the painter, after his return from 


Aſia, 


18 AWTTQUITY; 0 
Ala, being cnquired,of, news,, anfyered, 1 
ſtand here to ſell pictures, not to tell tidings., 
- There ie no Better pl phy, than for a 
man to learn ſilence.” _ ©. 
r 
er enter into & the 
— / of the houſe, he ſhould, for his of- 
fence » have his tongue cut out. 
The authors of ener bow injuries are 


». * 53 
* 


Rats. 111 4 #1! 1 $1 f 3 
Amongſt the Romans it was held a eat 
infamy, for a man to praiſe the wife 

of che houſe. 


The eyes, hands and feet, bake not fo 
ſoon to be ſubject to the penalty of the law 
as the tongue, becauſe they are members for. 
commoiruſe, but the tongue is the inſtrument 
of vanity and villany. | 

Where there is any hope of amends to be 
looked for, there the firſt offence deſerves : 
pardon. 5 | 
. =" Gnall offence being renewed, doth work 

ſome grievous diſpleaſure in the end to the 
committer thereof. 

The offender feareth the law, but the in- 
nocent feareth fortune. Boetiu n. 

Where offences of the beft are never par- 
doned, the worſt will amend for fear of ex- 
treme puniſhment. 


»4 


”S 
* 
2 
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Of Accus ATTON. 


ole Arcuſation i is the attainture or challenge” 


of any party in a doubtful matter, and may 
be employed both in good and evil part, 
Jometinies proceeding from am honeſt. paſſion-. 
ate zeal,” and Jometimes from the effects of 
farther malice. 1 927 


2 that accuſeth another, muſt look that 
L he be not guilty of the fame fault bim- - 
1. 

Spies and accuſers are neceſſary evils" in a” 
common-wealth. 

Perfect virtue terrifieth an accuſer ; f indik- 
ferent virtue Whets him on. 

Whoſoever preſent! es ech to accu- 
ſation, is either wiel Ea himſelf, or very 
childiſh in diſcretion: 


Things grown full, grow out of frame; 


and accuſation being at the higheſt, cither 
reſteth or declineth. 
Great accuſations have hard beginnings ; s 


both through, their own debates, and their 


inventers. 
If tneſs conld keep what it gets, it 


ſhould never be accuſed of infortunes. Olaus. 


We juſtly accuſe him of prodigality, that 
ſpends in one day what ſhould ſerve for two. 
Other men's {ins accuſe our conſciences of 
frailty. | 

Ambitious men raiſed once-to dignity, ac- 
cule afterward all other eſtates of inſuffi - 
dency. Bod. 

- Youthful counſel, private gain, and rw 

; c 


199 ANTIQUET, Y; or, 
cular hate, accuſe Kingdoms 25 ſhort conti- 
Anuance. dr 
Wars pretending): public. * done fur 
ſpite, w injuſtice;;, fort] ey;bend their 
accuſations, againſt the n i perſons. 
. Flattery,: the nurſe of vice, is the mother 
of falſe aceuſations; but zeal, of juſtappeals, 
Kings, becauſe they can do are in 
accuſation. the Worſt, thongh, they-rou ee 
ills by compulſion. 
Great — too much graced uſe rigour, 
and accuſe humility of dulneſa. 
He that accuſeth himfelf is a juſt man. 
Good. muſt not be drawn from kings by 
force, nor accuſation by threats. 
Fools wer 2 eat. men are. acculed, 
as pit 1. | — hn 
Jays. accuſeth himſelf, and a 


ral imbecillity. _ 
. When great men are oct —＋ 
ned, guilty vaſlals are hopeleſ and deſperate. | 
Noman may be boththe accuſerand judge. 
Princes endangered ſeek their peace of 
afiy means; and private perſons injuxed, feek 
revenge many times by falſe accuſation. 
The greateſt wrongs that evef. were el · 
fected, were then performed, when princes 
feared to fall by ſurmiſe or accuſation 
The ee is not eguikty, nh ha cans 
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I ') 


of SLANDER. nun 
Def. Slander is à purt of 'envy, ancl every 
uit us vile and dungerous: It is the ſuper- 
fluity F à cankered heart, which enraged 

* eh choler; after an injuryrectived, or after 
Jome report thereof,' wanting other meuns of 
revenge, doth witli flanderous and reprouch- 
ful ſpeeches give Sy of” Tris hate and. 

malice. 

mouthed detraction, 18 his nehylibour” 8 

foe. *, | 

The mouth $f: a Hlanderer calleth all thin gs 

into queſtion, and approveth nothing. 

We kill hurtful vipers, if we ff P them; 
but we nouriſh flanderers till they kill us. 

A s rats and mice eat and . upon other 
men's meat, ſo the ſlanderer eateth and 
gnaweth' upon the life andfleſh of other men. 

A tale unaptly told may be depraved. 

He that burteth his nei ighbour by his 
| tongue; woundeth his own ſoul by his words. 

They that Tpeak evil and flander the dead, 
fon Te Envio dogs, Which bite and bark at 

"= 

The corrupt heart breakketh out by the 
lewd tongue; and ſuch as ſpeak evil of all 
men, are monſters Ro good men. 

'Wholſoever uſeth to Wiſfen much to miſre- 
ports, e either to loſe his hearing, or 


A 1:5 JON ganderer firiving to bring o- 
ther men into hate, becomes bo gs himſelf. 
Believe not every report, neither be thou 

mayed by vain 0 ggeſtions, leſt — 
V iglit 


192 ANTIQUIT.Y; or, 
light truſt thou loſe friends, or, which is 
more bad, be counted a fool. | 
There are three ſorts of man-{layers ; they 
| 8 they which hate, and they whic 
| tr $5. 266. 4342. 4141. DB. Fi, —_ | 
Itching cars do ſwallow many wrongs. 
He that truſteth to lewd tongues, is either 
ſwoln with hate, plagued withenvy, conſum- 
cd with thought, endangered by revenge, 
or loſt in hope. 1 
Nature hath given us two ears, two eyes, 
and hut one tongue; to the end we ſhould 
hear and ſee more than we ſpeak. Socra. 
Though the tongue be but a ſmall mem- 
ber, yet it many times doth more hurt than 
the whole body belides. 8 
Keep thy tongue, and keep thy friend; I 
for few words cover much folly; and a fool 
being ſilent is thought wiſe. 
Diverſity of meats hurt digeſtion, and IN - 
changeableneſs of reports begetteth ſlander. 
Long promiſes are figures of cruelty, and 
large ers the ſign of great envy. _ 1 
Slander offends the living, and gnaws WW . 
upon the dead. . ] — 
w 
ar 


The ſlanderer doth. unjuſtly accuſe, and 
ought to be puniſhed in the ſame ſort as the 
party accuſed ſhould have been, if the accu- 


lation had been found true. 


Slanderers in ancient times, have been 


marked in the forehead with a hot iron. 

Apelles, after he had eſcaped a falſe flan- ar 

der, thus by his art deſcribed her in a table ö 
painted: He pictured a judge with the cars 
of an aſs, having on the one {ide two ladies, 
| : eh 4s ignorance 


e 
8 
dy 
— 
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ignorance and ſuſpicion; before him falſe ac- 
cuſation, — 2 countenance full of 
holding in t t hand a burning torch, wad 
with 1b ri t hand pulling a young man by 
the hair, who lifted up his eyes and hands to 
heaven; near unto him was a man looki 
pale, earthly; and aſquint, which: Was-envy ; 
twodamſfels following falſe accuſation, named 
treaſon and deceit, behind whom ſtood a le dy 
wailing and mourning, called repentanee, 
which faſtened her eyes upon a very fair 
lady, called truth: Declaring by this, that 

we ought not lightly to-believe every accu- 
ſation and flander that 1 18 brought unto us. 


Of SCOFFING. 


s of ſcoffs, are depraving from the 
yo" he * 2 


her men ; they are the overflow- 


Iingof wit, andthe ſuperfluous ſeums of conceit. 
lay the ſcoffing fool well, is a ſign of 
* — wit, but — 2 
Al kind of mockery ought to be 1 
which is a reproach covered with fome fault, , 
and which accuſtometh the mocker to rail 
and lye, and moveth more than an injury, 
when it proceedeth from a will to . 
and malice without neceſſity. 
An adder keeps his venom in his tail, but 
the poiſon of a ſcoffer is in his tongue. 
What is ſweet in the mouth, is bitter in 
the ſtomach ; and ſcoffs pleaſant to the ear, 
are harſli to the beſt underſtanding. 
'A fault witfully committed by ſcoffing, 
can ſcarce be amended by repentance. | 
He 


194 ANTIQAUIT Y; Or, 

He that mocks a wiſe man with flatte 
mocks him with E247 lenc 7 

Scoffs have' not reward, Jar diſdain ; nor 
praiſe, but ill enip => rg dae 

Good and. evil follow one another, fo do 
ſcoffs and hateful eſtimation.” 

The leaſt man can do ſome burt, and the 
abſurdeſt tongue can diſparage: - . 

He that moſt ſcoffs, ſhall be moſt ſcoffed 
_at for his reward. 

To jelt, is tolerable ; but to do harm by 
jeſting, is inſufferable. Bias. © © 

It is better to do well, than to ſpeak well; 
but eaſter to reprehend than to amend. 

There are more mockers than well mean- 
ers; and more fooliſh Ons: chan good pe 
cepts. 

Mocking is an artificiat i inj ary. | | 

The faireſt beauty may prove faulty, « and 
the wittieſt ſcoff ridiculous: - 

It is better to be born fookſh; than to em- 
ploy wit — 

The loſs that ſuſtained with modeſty, l 
better than the gain ! 1s e, wich im- 
Ppudence. 

It is good to hold an aſs by: the bridle, and 
a ſcoffing fool at his wit's end. 

To be accounted a nobleman” 8 jeſter, is to 
be a mercenary fool. Bias. 

- He that es an ordinary aſe of ſcoffing, 
ſhall never be well thought of i in his life, nor 
find happineſs at his death; | 


Of 


th 
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80 85 of PHY SIC. L, 
Deſin. Ph * that natural N 
tendeth to the knowledge of man, and thoſe 
cauſes. yhich concern the ealth, and good e- 
fate 0 his body 
Hyſic is a continual fountain, or ſpring of 
knowledge, by which we maintain long 
7 nn 
The ſick man ach not an [eloquent 
phyſician, but a ſkilful one. Seneca. 
We begin to be ſick as ſoon as we be born. 
The 5 . of the body's is the ſobriety 
of the mind. 2 
Ihe ſtrength of the bod is the weakneſs 
of the mind j and the w — 
the ſtrength of the foul. 
Delicate fare is the mother of ſickneſs. 
| Phyſic, rightly applied, is the repairer of 
heal „and the tution of a weak or de- 
cayed nature. 0 u 
Next unto the _ of God, we cught to 
regard the profit of the commonwealth ; and 
then philoſophy, which is Phyſic, nothing 
being more commodious. 
Phyſic, being rightly uſed, is an art to find 
8 the truth, both Sf, divine and human 


"I" ſcope of phyſic is to glorify God in 
the works pe of ply — * — to live 
well, and to help their neighbours. 

A prattlin g Feen is another diſeaſe to 
a ſick man. 
An orator doth not always perſuade, nor 
the phyſician cure. Ariſt. 
R 2 To 


"by ANTIQUITY; Or, 

To know the uſe of phyſic u feet, but to 
taſte it is unfayorys (17 7 

It is requiſite that hetbe-torinented with 
pain, which will not be eaſed by phyſic. 
Death holdethia ſword: ainkt our throats, 
and phyſic a eee u e health to our 

ON DIG rage ni M, tot! 
Death is raoſt-deſired; of tiveand that be mi. 
ſerable, and Phyſie moſt eſteemed of them 

They that be ſound themſvbves, are more 
ready m council; than Wake in knowledge, 
to preſcribe rules of to the ſick. Bias, 
As a — man cannot ſee the fault oy a- 
 nother”s :fo an-untkilfal phyſician can 
not perceive the defects of the ; body. 

To 2 EP * when the diſeaſe is deſpe- 
rate, is to the phyfician dar! e cen. 
fime var ſubſtance. 

_ Medicines be not doe do Bee by. 
The patient unruly maketh _ Phyſician 
bedr n that killeth 
_ *PTheathiefws enechted t killet 
but ont man, and the * 11 * r = 
killeth a thouſand. - 
cians — d ue Ar the 
ſhewef honey to give their patients 'gall, 
and by this means preſerve their health: 
Whereas if they went plainly to work, the 
ſick would never r take that which were whole- 
—_ if not toothſomem 

The mumber of phyſicians is the inorcaſing 
of diſeaſes. 

_ - Great variety of medicines do no o good at 
all to a weak ſtomaccg. 


Some 


8 330 . FEY — 
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dome have compared thoſe which uſe often 
to take phyſic, to them which drive the bur- 
geſſes out of the city, to A e in 
their room. | 

ppocrates, above all other s, recom- 
th to a phyſician, that he ſhould well 
advi e himſelf, if in plagues and extraor 
diſcaſes be found nothing which was divine; 
that is to ſay, whether the hand of God were 
not the proper cauſe of the ſickneſs of the 
party deceaſed.” : 

Phyſicians are happy men, -bocanle the ſun 
makes ; manifeſt what good ſucceſs ſoever 
happencth in their cures, .and the earth bu- 
ryeth * faults ſoever they commit. Nico. 


Of PAIN. 


| bein. Pain, adverſity, or . are 


but affections and inclinations, which come 


from our will, corrupted by. the provocations 


and allurements of the fleſh, and which wholly 
reſiſt the divine nature of the reaſonable part 


of the ſoul, faſtening it to the regs with the 
nail of diſco alentment. 


AIN is always a companion of pleaſure, 
and danger the handaid attending on 


5 To trouble a troubled man, is to alad ouble 
5 pain 


Where adverſities flow, there love bbs ; - 


but friend{hip ſtandeth ſtedfaſt in all ſtorms. 


Profperity getteth friends, but adverlity 


trieth them. Pacuv. 


In pain and judgment the quality with the 
Wantity muſt be conſidered. 


R 3 It 


19 8 ANTIQUI.T ; or, 
It isleſs evil to ſuffer one, than to reſt many. 
The greateſt miſery that Ng be, is to fall 
into unknown miſery. 
Miſery can never be ſo bitter, as eternal 
felicity is pleaſant. Eraſmus. 
Danger always attendeth at the heels of 
pride = ambition... 

Adverſity quickneth our ſleepy ende 
— Morn perity we learn but! e 3 by 

ity we are taught knowledge. 

Miſery and life are two twins, which | in. 
creaſe, are nouriſhed, and live to: 

He cannot rightly judge of. pleaſure, Ui 
never taſted pam 

As no fortune can diſmay bin that | 18 of a 
courageous mind ; ſono man ismore wretched 
than he that thinks himſelf to be unfortunate, 
In the time of calamity, moſt men are more 
ſorry, for that their enemies can ſpeak of 
their difireſs, than for the pain they endure. 

Adverſities happening to good men may 
vex the mind, bnt never change their con- 
ſtanc | 

hs moſt peſtilent diſeaſes: do . 
unto themſelves all the infirmity where ith 
the body is annoyed ; ſo doth the laſt miſery 
„ended in the extremity of itſelf all fornjer 
miſchiefs. S. P. S. 
Patience breeds experience, experience 
| hope , and hope cannot be confounded. 

The pain of death is for ſin, the pain of 
Goaltionce for ſin; but the pain of Doll is 


| -eternal. 


The pain of the eye is luſt, the pain of the 
tongue 


It is hard in 
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tongue liberty, and the = pain, of both repen- 


tance. 


diſgrace, and fulleſt of guiltineſs. 
He ſuffers double + mr omen eas that hath his 

pain prolonged. 

He finds helps in adverſity, that fought 

them in proſperity. 


The remembrance of pleaſures paſt aggra- 


vates the pains that are preſent. 

A fawning friend in proſperity, will prave 
a bitter foe m adverſity. | 
proſperity to know whether 
our friends do love us for our own ſakes, or 
for our goods: But adverſity MO the diſ- 
poſiti on of men's minds. 

He that lendeth to another in time of hn 


perity, ſhall never want helps himſelf in the 


ume of adverſity. 


Of TEA R 8. 
Defin. Tears or ſorrow, is a grief or heavineſs 


for things whichare done and paſt: They are 


the only friends to rar nei, the enemies to 
K. d and the heirs to deſperation. 
Ears are no cures for diſtreſs, neither do 
preſent plaints eaſe a paffed harm. 
There is no ſour hut may be qualified with 
ſweet potions z nor my doleful malady, but 
may be allayed wit fome delightful muſic. 
Tears crave con pattion, and ſubmiſlion 
deſerveth forgivenc s. G eg. | 
The violence of {urrow is not at the firſt to 
be _O_ withal; becaule it is like a mighty 


beaſt, 


Miſory is fall of wreteheduefs, fuller of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


200 NT IQUT T 1; oe, 
beaſt, ſooner tamed with following, than 
overthrown by withſtanding. 
Woe Een the GTG time ſeem long. 
„ St 5 

Women are moſt phe to ———_ and hare 
them ſooneſt at command. Eurip. 

Sorrow brin on forth tears,” as a tree 
bringeth forth IO (PR n TBA 
That grief is beſt digeſted, that: brings not 
open ſhame. 

Bury the dead, n N not above one 


da 
ö we ſhall Kohler want tears ns (cauſe of 
mourning in this life. Seneca. | 4 
Sorrows concealed are moſt felt; aid 5 
thered griefs, if 5 not out, will break 
the heart. 
The heart that is greatly grieved, takes 
his beſt comfort, when he finds time to la- 
ment has Iofſs. 
Tears and ſighs declare the heart to be 
greatly grieved. | 
A tear in the eye of a trumpet, is like 
heat - drops in a bright ſun-ſhine, and as much 
to be pitied as the weeping of a crocodile. 

Of ſorrow and lamentation, cometh watch- 
ing and bleared eyes. 11210 
Tears are the bad ges of ſorrow. Are. 
Paſſion is a moſt i e gueſt unto 
itſelf. | | 

Deep- conceited ſorrows, are like to . 
which, the older it is, the deeper root it ha 
| Paſſions are hke the arrows of Cupid, which 
if they touch lightly, prove but toys; but 
| once piercing the ſkin, they prove deep wounds 
Where 
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Where the ſmalleſt ſhew of tears is, there 


is often- times the greateſt effect of ſorrow. 

Tears in many eaſe the grieved heart: 
For grief is like to fire; the more it is co- 
vered, the more it rageth. Plutarch. 

Shedding of tears is the eaſing of def. 

Tears are the fruits of paſſion, the ſtrength 
of women, the ſigns of diffimulation, the re- 
coneilers of diſpleaſures, and the tokens of a 
broken heart. ot 

Tears are the food of the ſoul. 

There are in the eyes three ſorts of tears: 
The firſt of joy, which in old men ſhew their 


kindneſs; the fecond of forrow, which in 
wretched men ſhew their miſery ; the third 


of difſtemulation, which 1 in women ſhew their 
nature. 

Lay thy hand on thy heart, when th wife 
hath the tear in her eye; for then ſhe in- 
tendeth either to Tor thee, or to ſift thee. 

When grief doth a approach, if it be ſmall, 
let us abide it, becauſe it is eaſy to be borne ; 
but if it he grievous, let us bear _ it, be- 
cauſe our glory-thall be the 

Care not for forvow it * Gl Uifſolve, 
or be diſſolved. 

How miſerable | is that grief, » which can 
utter nothing 1 in torments : | 

Men take a certain. pleaſure in weeping, 
when they lament the loſs of friends. 

Solon having buried his ſon, did weep very 


bitterly: To whom, when one ſaid, his tears 
were all in vain : For that cauſe, quoth he, I 


do weep the more, ranch I cannot FR 
_ us. | To 


| 
| 


22 AN/EIQUI7F: Y!; or, 
Too much ſadneſs in a man, is as much to 
3 condemned, as over-much boldneſs in a 
woman is to be deſpiſed. Doe 5.1591 0 
. Lepidus, by. a long grief conceived of the 
au ee f his be ſhortned his own 
a ad 1311 0 1 bir lad 1. 
Tg lament with eam the Follies of our — 
mer life is profitable : But to grie ve too auch 
for 9 loſſes, is a ſi En of | Rn 


Of NEIGHBOURS,,,. | 
Defin. Neighbours are thoſe in whom. we find 
towards. us the greateſt bonds of, charity ; 
and not, as is, vulgar ly. kaun, thoſe as live 
near abou an brd & ibis oi 
1 greateſt love im us, next unto God, 
ought to be n wowards our nei igh- 
bours. 5 1 J i0 nis 

Whatſoever duties we > queieForma in kindneſs 
ene our nnn e Nen, unto 

Od - ö 3 ts 163 ⁹⁰ 3 

Love is the Grit: Fondation of marriage, 
and conjunction of neighbourhood. 
The end of a man's being, is the ny: of 
his creator, and the love of his neigh 

The love of neighbours APPETLAUIS mightily 
unto ſalvation. 

Men are not born for. at ran: but for 
their country, parents; and neighbours. Cic. 
9 things on earth are created for men; 
and men are created to worſhip. God, and 
aid one another. 1100 20 1a: | 

Whoſoe ver will follow Nature, muſt love 
his neighbour, and maintain ſociety. - 

7 — ſelling certain land, made it be 

proclaimed, 
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proclaimed, that: it had a 000 neighbour. 
lan. 0 

No man may flindby! ry ye-for his profit, 

beeatetfach gain is his neighbour's indignity. 

Duty and profit are two ting things, and 
ſeparated, belonging to our neighbours, and 
ourſelves 

We muſt eſteem our neighbout's love; as 
dearly as the pureſt gold. £ 

It is more praiſe-worthy to relieve one 
neighbour) than to kill many enemies. 

We miſt frame all our actions to the glo- 
ry of God, to the love of our nei hbours, 
and the profit of the commonwealth. 

The tidings of a bad man's burial, comes 
never too ſoon to the ears of his neighbour. 

The envy of a bad neighbour, is worſe than 
the ſting of a ſerpent. 
le that lives alone, lives in danger: Soci- 
ety avoids many perils. Marc. Aurel. 

The love of our neighbours binds us from 
unlawful actions againſt them. 

Gold is proved in the furnace, and aneigh- 
bour's love tried in time of trouble. 

That neighbour is to be well thought of, 
which is ready in good will to help according 
to his power. 

A rolling ſtone never gathers moſs, nor a 
gelle minded man love amon git honeſt 
neighbours. - | 

The love of aciphbbars is the ſtrongeſt 
pillar to ſupport the commonwealth. ' 

He is careleſs and uncharitable, who will 
play at cards, whilſt his neighbour's houſe is 
burning, WS 57; if, 18 1 | 
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Good turns done to unthankful neighbours, 


ar e like water poured int6 open ſieves. re 
Neceſſity ingendretb in a man war againſt 


himſcl; and. nsch his acighbour.” 
1 A ER B 3 4 


Little ſtream 88 — nge mill. 
A ſmall ſum will ſerve, to pay a ſhort 
reckoning. 

A lean-fee is 3 fit reward for a 4 * 
A rolling ſtone gathers no moſs. 

All is not gold that gliſtereth - 
Whereis nought tobehad, che Ling loſeth 
his right. 

11 15 ood to ſtrike the, iron while it is hot, 

The burned child Wed ab d n l 

Soft pace goeth 2 Sore 5 

2 wine needeth nobuſh... | 

2 is the beſt ſauſe. 

Sweet e have ſour: faves: 

It is e ting be r 

Self do, ſelf have. 2 953} 

Harm watch, harm catch. Y 
kg. much of one thing, e For nor 
1 * ' 


| 13 hat, 6 OW. $. £4 4 
8 One Kot ſup, ba fallen, infect awbole flock 
Like maſten; Waere 27 2k; | 


Look nota gi n — 9 
= When the ell; MP Wei the bayes wil be 


at reſt. E ; 
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He that. reckoneth without his hoſt, mut 


reckon twice. 1207s (91 Tf 415012220, 


Too much familiarity breeds contempt. : 


More coſt, more wor 


Time and 
Like lips, Blew Tettice. ESA NINE 1 


te lp? things chance between the eup and 


In little x 


— 
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A carrion kite will movers: a good hawk. | 
He robbeth Peter co pay P. | 


Rome was not built in a day. 


8 


Better thrive late than never. W 


After death the 66 

After dinner — de en e 
No fire without ſome ſmo aas. 
A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhorty 

All covet, all loſe. : 

After a ſtorm cometh a calm. 

It is better to bow than to break. 84 > 


Need makes-the'old ile wet 


. 7 4 © |? 


. 1 


It is an ill "wind that blows good to "on. 


Much coin, much care. 


Much meat, much malady. SRB:3} OG 
Much learning, much. ſorrow. | 

Look before ou leap. ' we eld 4 23 
for no man. N 


What is bred: üs bone; will never out 


f the fleſh. 


Every man for himſelf, and God CY 
Bare words are no lau ful b 


It is good ſleepi in * whole ſkin.” 


The cn trieth al 
nech mack? gelt 5 
Wake not a lee ping lion. 


1 veſſel will ſavour of the firſt liquor. 


8 One 


20⁰ ANT IAA "EF; V7; Or, 
Onc ſwallg ent Ginn... LI 
White . — ies les black. lünes- br listen 


eyes, than 
Where many war 
held in ſuſpicion, Sts . 
He that goeth a — goth a 200 


rowin 8 


A friend in the court is beiter ban mene 


in the purſe. 


He gives twice thati.gives:quicklys. : 
He that {paxethtoſpeals<j 


Service + off 
fuſed and Ga mee 997. — 


| A man's own r1ompenn de 
good or bail, i bite, f 


fortunes - 
'A near friend is. better, than. uc 
Kinſman. 10 At N (rrrobiies ter © fr: 
of SENTENCES,” 1 


Defin. Sentences are the tg and /weet; 
i edi = 


ers of wit, compiled in a ready. 
brain andufteredin a, {har 
that deſireth to mal 
for 4 08 L ate] 
to open his ſho > . GA oi 
Where the foundation id wal, t 
tottereth; 8 A Where. 8. van i deep, 


the tree | 08 9 
Where the Enotis loaſe,,the eee 
and where ther bs * 1 veſſel 


will ride, 


en ſundry 1 flics bras gie grem: 


9 © 


. eden . en = ax» 2 
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and where every Hand Hetceth; Une ftizep . 
goeth naked. eren 
? He chat talketh Tf h art — is 
ike ute, Hit then FE Win a fille Swi, and 
1 2 ms more. 
Eagles fly dlene ; ey Ar we burt ſheep 
that always fleck peat 
The mean man rut GIF the 
mighty; ariU/the mighty ruft ſtudly te defend 
the mean. . 
Standing Pots Rather Aft, and Howing 
rtrers are-alw er.. 
He that bites of Hye 0 5 out 
the nattrre; may 
that loves e EF & 
be ſmitten with- a Wanders 
A n eyes he Were 38 
where it. Jevelleth there” R 'By htech; 
where ir hits wort 5 
Depth of wiſdom, height of courage, and 
largeneſs vf magnificence, get admiration. 
Truth of word, meeknefs, courteſy, mercy 
and liberalty, ſtir up Affection. fn 
There is 405 man ſuddenly. excellently 
good, or extremely evil; but rows ther 
25 he holds bimfſe up i in virtue, or lets 
r lei cormmend bl 
unning to keep, is no able 
than co -46 T. nen 
As life without learning is unpleaſaut, ſo 
krarnin withon wiflom © 15 ofitable . 
y be called A man, That in 
eh . overneth biinfelf Nike a man, 
that is to tf, 3 unto fuch t Dee 
2 


. * * 
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6 and nt e, the mation 


e ead that were good, do 


inter and bury. thoſe that are now alive. 


a tenant of lib ty; 
than a landlord: off, 8 
He that makes himſ nicl F 2 ſheep, ſhall, be 


eaten of the Wolf. 
He that lofeth ati land, to k ek for- 
tune at ſea, is like him that ſtared fo long at 
a Sl that he fell into + 4 1 KP 
S helpggoined [together wax ſtron 
He is unworthy, to be a maſter c over one 
that cannot maſter himſelf. P. 
A, maſter ought not to be known by the 
houſe, but the honſe hy the maſter. 
A buſy tongue makes the mind repent at 
leiſure 1 
. By: repentance we are drawn to mercy, 
without. -whoſe . wings we amore from 
ngeante. 
Where the W A ef b. the nel 
anſwer is a — r = 1 
When dogs fall a ſnar ents a ng, 
and — 1 weepin; * 855 mean to bite, 
the ſecond toſting, and the third to deceive. 
A ſabtle wolf will never hunt too near his 
own den. 


Such as be born deaf or blind have com- 


monly their inward powers the more perfect, 
He that helpeth an evil 7 hurteth him 

that is good. Crates, _ 
When that thing cannot be done that thou 
woulcdeſt, 


I 
{ 
f 
i 


of 


|. 


| dug to b e py dtpitete. =—_ 
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Cotläeft, 7 thien ſeck to « compaſs, that. Which | 


thou |] keowel a POT 18 | 


Content 
2450 Ad . 


N We 


Sudden motions and nn ts ok the 
mind do often break ou L „either 1 s great 
„or great evil, Hom 


Many men labour to 4e det then foes | 
fra, F ere FAITE. FHudy ; os be re⸗ 
ve 4 og 

18 the 2 INE 7 1 sd ö to keep 
com any with the. 271 70 . 

' The eye can never nal, . mind 
yas ru e the, « eve. 


al here, "there 15 Yen 5 is en, 
That x perſon 3 is ; not, wo rthy to The, that 


eth 2575 care how to Roe well. 
_Negligence i in, pnyate, cauſes is very dan- 
perous. «PA 
Solitarineſs is a ſly enemy, that doth moſt 


. a man from doing. well. S. F. S. 


| that den to Eoaqner, mn | muſt be 
careful. * | 
Money borvoved upon uſury bringeth mi- 
ea alt hongh for a time it. ſeem pleaſant. | 
a ſhort plealure, long: repentance is the 


heir, | 


ok ate loffes may be. holpep by publie 
Amps n Sr 18 i; 

nine moderate 3 21 cauſeth pride, pride 
det batred, hatred. worketh. rebellion, 


reb eon maketh. am alter ation, aud CL igeth 
kngd: gde oms. - 


S 3 _ 
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That kind of contemplation that tends to 
1 „is but a orion ow to idleneſs. 
1 the child of beaut 
Thongs hoe af diſdain. 9 
Allisbut lip-wiſdom that wants experience. 
MWMbo will pefiſt love, miuſt e have no 
ite put out his ey 5 | 
79 toi a ye * art a king, but to 
a reſiſting, a tyrant j 
. dn Taeethe kniverk a tyrant's 
. to him, which once being untied by a 
greater force, they all ſcatter from him, like ſo 
— birds whoſe cages are broken. S. P. 5. 
1 Ambition and love can abide no derung. 
No thraldom to the in ward 
Ihe right conceit of young men is, chat 
they 1 think they then ſpeak willy; when they 
cannot underſtand themſelves. ol” 
He that will needs ſtir affections in others, 
: muſt firſt ſhew the ſame paſſion himſelf. 
Things loſt by neglgence, muſt be reco- 
vVered by diligen ce. | 
| As rewards are neceſſary — well-doers ſo 
chaſtiſements are meet for offenders. 
Virtue, like the clear mens * without 
clouds. 5 
He that will bh another, "nal firſt be 
blameleſs himſelf, eſpecially in che matter 
that he blameth another fn. 
Buſpicion breedeth care, and the effects of 
| cruelty {tir up a new cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
It. is beſt deahng with ee when he 
1s at the weakeſt. Aurel. 
The better ſort eſchew evil for ſhame, but 
the common people for fear of a" 
| $ 
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Laws not executed are of eee, and as 
good not made as not7practiſed. -..::... 
Things that ave awroughully gotten, have 
no certain aſſurance 
Not as men would „but as men may; $2 


as the nature of things doth roqulre, ſo ſtiould 
„ deal. 


— atterers bear wie, lung come to 
iS 

"Suck. is 8 and lis manners, as his 
delight and ſtudy is. 1 

By diligence and pains-taking, ma be 
amended that is amiſs. " 

When things arc in extremity, it is good 
to be of cheer, and rather endeavour 
to amend ther, than FOR. to fawt, and 


- deſpair of all. 


They that truſt e to their friends, 
know 8 how ſhortly tears be dried u 
_ God and nature do ſet all things to ale for 
labour. IAI. „ ona 215 

Great is the of order and foreſight 


to govern things well. 


Man can better faſter to be denied, than to 
be deceived. 
Lingering is moſt 8 when neceſ- 
1 ty require rh haſte, 3 
Ide carefulneſs of the wicked, cauſeth the 
eas to look about them 
ages are open to the ſtout. and va- 
man. 
. g tales and latteriag news, do never 
to any ſtate. 
"I is better to fight with an enemy at his 


ard ou 3 ovn 
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5s AN anner , 
own” dene thith fer Fine o figh 


our coun | EEACE. . 

* ee ee. v de preferre be- 

fore the common weal. 

ritt wen being drone are to be feed 

ef the ders 

Careleſs men are ever moſt ni Shu unto the 

2 ALE AE niet the 

e make fools feign ; re flat- 
ck'by"Aiferediting otters de beneff 

, — mare iii en 

oed men Wmetitnies aW Te ater dan- 

for ſaying the truth; than evil*men for 

ing falfely.” Pt. nnn 

f 3 fuſfered, 

many miſchiefs eren follo DEP 

5 5 . 

o6d cauſẽ rere 


Nr H 22 7 


Abeld fpeechu on ag 
favour." © Hemm 4) 
Sleep and food are auenpiet to the tmiburn- 
ing, wich Fa perſnadeth to ber reafon- 
able. Nannen 30 
Often g of others, cometh of ſe⸗ 
cret ——.— ourſelves. 
Advancement is the moſt morxal offence to 
dt mgtics gui eint thigs my be 
redrefſed, which were by floth 55 vegk- 
E18 born. ure. ya ale ot 
He doth wrong that giv tc war, 
not he thar'ſ erbt Alb Nees Yoo f wrong. N 
The lefs one feareth ls enerny; > the nigher 
he is tô His on Harm. 
Such as are careleſs in their own cauſes, 
| hardly 
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Firs. That can ”e careful about Aber men $.af- 
alrs 3 23G) SEV 

It is 4 io begin A Ware than to abide a 
War. | dals ag 
Corrupt officers never aint matter to fa- 4 

tisfy their corrupt minds. 

It is folly to refuſe the aid of a firangpr, 
when we may have it, and are in need thereof. 

Theſe three chief points are neceſfarily 
belonging to a counſellor; to be bold, pln; 
and nog 

That city is of no value, which i 18 not of 
ability enough to puniſh. wrong-doers : nei- 
ther is that common-weal any thing worth 
at all, where-/pardon and interceſſion Fre: 
vail againſt law s. 

The mind of man is bie S all things, 
and the ſame is only to 'be inſtructed, and 
trained up with knowledge and learning. 

To know well and to do well, are tlie two 
points belon to virtue. Origen. Sb 

Virtue 1s a of many men, but very 
few deſire to follow her effectually. - 

Honour got by virrae hath perpetual aſſu- 
rancde. 

That man cannot lon g endure labour, | 
which wanteth his natural kind of reſt. 

The mind. of man is man PR, ang 
needeth continual teaching. 

Though all new chances exile preſently 
new thoughts; yet thereby we. attain more 
ſtedfaſtnels a miſhaps to comet. . 

After the unlawful getting of a covetous 
father, followeth the riotous rf Þ — A 
N i fon, - yo" 
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pg rial _ map es 
-- pid: 755 Ws Tis to\ which they are com- 


explaining que Aung in a Jar 


. a. bhi Sy WI; Sfk-75 2 4) £7 v4 


A e innaking qrofiuble, bu 
is lame and e, th 

fo 9 1 5 hel Wind- i. 

practices. of 

® common 


table Part or cau- 
ode eee ee Er tilit at 3 2; 4 
3 —— 


# 


-4 


oor 
5 they — Sr 
"611 2% 12122 Ugo tt * 
meaſurably - — Sas the 
Hyg watered ion much, are 
yu — die: So the mind with mode- 
rate qabour i 4 refreſſiẽd, but with over ngeh 
1 Aulled. Zens. 2 4 2111 | 
thing, heat verer ſo eaſy. i rd 
to abe dle: So. hy thing; hoff never n bard; 
„ee wit well employed. Ennius: 
As. +{bip, having u- Hure anchor, may lie 
ſafe in * ile che ind that is ruled 
5. 1 55 gaſen, is quiet entry where. 
that fo ſmaaketk nat much; wich 
fame ar the faſt blowing; ſo the glory that 
10 brightly' 


. ws away for every treſpaſs. 1 
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brightly ſhineth at n eatl 
med hel b boy oF Ly 4 


envied; but that N tting, is 
always 'prevented by en 
As the man that drinketf poiſon,” deſtroy- 
eth himſelf there with; f6 he that achtern 
a friend e' er he perfectl —— Him ww. 
hurt hinſelf by foo mr ng 
As the. — pole. chen is of apure 
— IE Ts ary T e oe the 
winch I and Haſſy metal; 
__ n's — tty are more fub Et 
affection, and are ſooner fetteretwith the. 
than the hard hearts of men. 
Is —— Pillars do ſſũte upon the 1 8 
of ſilver 5; o doth a fair face wi with u vie 
mn kk 4911681979! 


14 


Like as a d muſician, having any k 
or ſtring of ont of twice; y hey 
not — — eut ĩt —— caſt. ĩt Law * 


but eitherby fraining ir higher) orſkekenin BE 

e down lower; by littte-and little, catifeth 1 

. ſo ſiould rulers rather reforth dx 
b 


y ſinall correction, tliatt ſe Are et 


As Avollodorut was wont to A 222 


pus's books; that if other men rag were - 
left out, th would be void” 3 1 
we ſpeak of s 3. for H other "heh en 
joy their: rng cheir” wateliduſes "would 'S 
be quickly etity-: 

As the ftro ditternell of? the: IPTV 
taketh away Fe ern oft the Tweetelt, 
honey; ſoieyil works deſtroy”; awd take away. 

e of good deeds; 

As a veſſel is known by the ſound; whetler 

it 


216 AANTIAU TTV; Or,; 
it be Mhale r are mem proved 
by their; {peech;! whether be 8. or 
foolifli- Demngſtiniunmoy dal ee 

As wwe. nm Plato ion ag dab cet 
of verity ; - ſo love in re | 
the fruit of H: 22955! 115.17, 3 

2 in feaſta, h r inthe beſtaauee % 
ueſts, mirtlr inthe; beſt w eltoie © 
the occurrence of many things bringetli | 
much trouble; . he ronfateratiprs thereof 


*3”,8 


wr te — 


© # 4 


rocyre Experier auf iet ind b 
1 Like 252 battered-orirazed dap, bydrnk- | 
ing in of water! nat only -drowneth ſherfelf, 
but all, thafe. that are . Lr 26; b >< 
uſing. viciouſneſs;: deſtr 22 not himſelf 
lone, but all other be that are under 
their country 


his government. 
As ignorant. 8 
into . js Hick ec 4 {o:fach- as are 
deviliſhly pdktic utterly overthrow tlie ſtate. 
As truth is the centre uf religion; U co 
trat y opinions, founded on evil examples; are 
| the Sorpupiigng pf She cri anda Regen, 
wh it becometh ſubjects to: be obecient to 
their ſovereign; ſo it behoveth, that the 
king be; careful for the commodity df: ys ; 
common-weal. Sj BY 2 80072109 2) 
As there 1 deliberation good. (Mas: 
hingeth on delay; {6 no cGunſel "is 'profita- 
nen that. is followed nnadviſediy. A 1145" 
As that kiugdom, is maſt ſtron , where o- 
bedience is moſt nouriſned; ſo that ſtate is 
mioſt dangerous, where the 8 folder 1s 0”; 
negligently regarded. n = 
$ 
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As no phyſician is:reputed, good that hoal- 
eth others, and aun heal Ide ſo he is 
no good magiſtrate that commandeth others 
to avoid, dees and n. 


I green leaves wardly the cb 
ont m, that 
the tree iy not dry inwsa ofthe ae, good works 
— teſtify the zeal of heantinovacdly. 
Ra za of choſen 
for his riches, bat for his —_— 
ſhould the chief magiſtrate in every city, be 
choſen rathor for his wiſdom and — 5 zeal, 
than for his wealth and g 


As the goodneſs of men continually: 
amendeth ; fa the mallas of faels evermore 
— 


As they — the light of 2 2 
candle, can much worſe abide the bnghtaeſs 
of the ſun ; ſd they chat are troubled with 
ball arifles ond pe mort amaadin weighty 
matters. 4 , 

As foe eat intp the unter; is quickly 
Ecnched, ſa a falſe ae e RE 

be ſnan ext 

WT: he canker — and deſjpyoth. i iron; 
lo dlath envy eat nnn theſhearts of 
He envious. _ 

As the favour of ſtinking « carrion iomoifome 
In them that: Guell it; ſo is the ſpeech of 
foals tedious to wiſe: men that bear it. Seen - 
As the wickad and malicious perſon is moſt 
2 a er yr ſt mes; is 

£4 and rea ys wacketly to-give 
ate — for the ſame —_— 
S 
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As men eat divers things by morſels, which 
if they- ſhould: eat Whole, Would choak them; 
ſo by divers days We ufer troubles, which, 
if. they: :ſhould all cor gether, w ould make 
an _ of us in one dax. 

As ſin is natural, and tlie rao vo- 
luntary; ; ſo ought. the rigour of juſtice to be 
temperate.; ſo that ihe mbhiſers thereof 
{hould rather ſhew com mpaſſion than ven- 
geance j whereby the treſpaſſers ſhould take 
occaſion to amend. their ſins pry and] not to 
revenge the injury preſent. 

As when the wood is taken from tlie fire, 
and the enibers quenched, yet nevertheleſs 
the ſtones oft- times remain hot and burning; 

ſo though the fleth be chaſtiſec with hot and 
dry maladies, .or. conſumed by many years in 
travel, yet concupiſcence abideth ſtil in the 
bones. hl -- 54.5 +). CY 6-1 

As after preat ſtorms (the. air is ; clear 5 g fo 
after the floods of repentant tears, 9p: con- 
ſcience i is at quiet. 

As -darnel - ſpringeth up d Agngſt | good 
' whaut „and nettles among roſes ; even ſo 
envy groweth up among virtues. Theoph. 

As the leaves of a book, whiclr is ſeldom 
uſed, will eleave faſt together; even ſo the 
memory waxeth dull 1 If. it be not often 
quiekned. aer nd et 3 4 

Like as an adamant Ark by 'Jittle and 
- little the heavy iron, until at laſt it be Joined 
with it; ſo virtue and wiſdom draw 40en's 
minds to the practice thereof. 
As a veſſel e cannot be known, Whether it 


be whole or broken, nd it hath liquor in 1 
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A 'the' heels of exceſs. 4 3} » 114 
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ſo can no man be Known what he is, before 
he be in authority Ao I! 

As it is great fooliſhneſs: to forfake' the 
clear fountains and to drink puddle: water; 
ſo it is great folly to leave: the feet duc- 
trine of the Evangeliſts, and to. _— the 
(reals of men's imagination: 

As: Bahr ion the eye," 01 18 che mind in we 
Kn. Soho ereus: 2. 4. 

As'defire 15: glad to 1 8 the. fille 
of comfort 3.0 is Per deſirous of aer 
Arne 2: 2.2 tts tt nin , 
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Of BRAVE RT. 1 


Defin.. CR] is @ riotous exceſs, either in 

- apparel; or other ornaments: It is alſo a part 

Pp. pride, and e 0 Ae ee comeli- 
17 7 1 9 5 22 * 00517 4 


I Xceſs of: bravery 8 a man of much 


ILL wealth quickl to poverty. 
N Fnde joined with many virtues, choaks 


| them all. | 
They that rather delight to deck dit * 


. their ſouls,; ſeem — 

fox their bodies than their ſouls. 356.1 
Exceſs in vanity hath never end. ; 
Theft, or violet death, ever waiterh A 


They never can be carefelh to kebp a mean 


4h haſbanding Another man's wealth, which 
are careleſs in beſtowing their own ſubſtance 
| Pan excels. n 30 74 5 


To ſpend much A power, and hope 
much upon promiſes, make man nr 44 —_— beg- 
gars which were left wealthy. 


K T 2 1 Ile 


ä the Seht wird can. waſte, and the [inal 
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*** thhis ſubſtance inbravry 
uic eſtate to be 
1 avery is Polite . 
ed, is the reſpect the world taketh of the 
— — 
There are e things that 

and conſume quickly; a fair 1. 
unchaſte; a rich t that hath | 
eats ; and à v ſtock on an ill 
A fool cloathed — | 
get any courteſy, may his Fg wt | 
not his wit. Archim. 

As the weed cannot be eſteemed in 
Gor vhs fair Meer Heh ® boafercht; 


th 


is it then for men to — — 


worm deſtroy? 
| He that waſteth his wealth to follow every 5 
faſhion, aud fpendeth His fabſtance 80 hai - 
tain his bravery, may he counted the merter s 
friend, the toyior's foel, and his d Foc. NN 


(Rich lat are begs weeds, to a d. 


Bra ns f | nothing worth, 1 
very is 
the Wind be Herable. 2.426 

Deſire of that we cannot get, rorments us 
hope of that we may have, comforts us: and 
the bravery c 
come proud. 1. ol 


wt - 0 60 


7 Down 


f to praiſe | man for his: bravery, and dcs 
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As oil being caſt u don the fre, quencheth 
not the fime'? o avery beltb wed voi. 
the botly, never humblerh N rr 
As dt is n wifdoth in allitftvirio the feab- 
berdz to deſpiſe the blade ; 0 ir Hier fly 


A Rain can never càuſe tlie corn ri 
forth any Frtüt which is dw b Tag 
tolles; nor Lan ſpecch perſnde 
nan d0 be sche zan enemy to brave d. 
Borgrofs Rarinents. Are marks df (pride, 
and lets of righteouſpeſs. * NS Sy $42 
Aiman wondd' Judge“ one to be ill *at 
eaſr; that Weareth a plaiſter upon his face; 
G bret that: Hatir been ſcourged, to be pus 
A by, the law fo doth painting: betoken 
N 2 aft To rked with adultery. * 

\\Woe to that beauty 'which feeperh not 
yiththe face: ee. © 455: I 5b 

Af by the:civil law," the child may 27 e n 
action of the caſe, againſt him, which ſhall 
deface the rtraiture of his father; we may 
nag e how much it diſpleaſeth God, if by. 


ment Hier His decendy?27 = 975.2520 5 
Ae. 


4 - + 
 »  - 


-artthic wig we ſecktp correct his work. 
nai Can - "Oy 
* Painting haſtens wrinkles before, old age 
comes: 5 DIIN SISGAT- and 
2 ; Tos TY are curious in adcking of the 
- fefpile che care of the:ſfortt:.. 8 
"_ "kind of painting, Artiff cial « arktiſhing, 
| a nd! yay Forte en Og 
the L | TE & VA. 
* WO EY * by 2 *; 520 5 7 of 


» 


ai 2g & 
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NE 44Þ 107 Ki. 
Or b n ASN. * 2 
Dein 72 72 5 aut ride, e 
man feekethi tote xtal um, | 72 2 7 
and his-defierving,: the; cem of the 
_ world, for any action done 
e Cay that the man e ae bite but 
n chat uſes to make 
— — 
Marton off. 
Good wits are CET 
3 . 
7 impudeney. ? + nt ont tek 2 
Many men 'schreptenings be mare Feavful f 
in hearing, than hurtful in effet. 
Fe boaſteth in vain of his great-. Berage, 
a having no in himſelf, ſecketh 
to be eſteemed nobility af his anceſ- 
ne: $17,357 .99Nk Torre 1 21 aihingny 
N offers are often im words, 1 
58 dom performed in:desds. 
There be many who can boaſt of bark, 
I that were never fought in the fields 
Where the matter itſelf bringeth — 
hs Bis gloſs. deferveth mall de 
tion. 
'') :;Greatboaſt giveth leaſt courage, and mazy © 
words are — of ſmall Wit. 
Arrogancy is always accompanied with 
:: folly, audachtyg rathnels, inſolency, and . " 
tarineſs. „eee 
A boaſting tonęue is a manifeſt ſign of 2 
: cowardly heart. Bias. 
Craſſus boaſting of his mighty army, was 


prettily anſwered: It 4 is not their multitude 
which 


Fw r 


A 


- 
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which follow . thee, but th: * e in lead- 


E 'Y them, whictr amous. 

* Matt vy prag of What he hath, 
fly N ee He hard ray be lot. Bun. 

I F eee d. La- 


„NOD RH 46% ee eee 


Ms nothing Aar. va- 


F 8 


He that 2 ah i een to oo every 
Wing is moöſt igndrant; he that pre- 

| farnieth to know nothing is wiſe. Plato. 5 

Boaſt is but the ſcum of thought, vaniſhing 


E AT. 


irn pleaſure, and enrertained 55 
fooliſh objects.” i a 23 189H 353 
e, :  Grtat-threate aelikebig winds; they 
th ' buſter fore; but they end ſooun 


boaſt, hereby men make 

manifeſt their own ignorance. 

is, Where good wine is, there needs no 5 

"ad and where: virtues are, there needs no 

6 i Somindndatioh- 1 +, 

Of few words enſue: many effects; of much 

„a © boaſtmg; „mall behef. 

n- MW Th © that boaſt moſt, failmeſt;, for deeds 

are ſilent. 

ny Wl (i Tor] thy: mouth with boaſting, 18 to en 

thy name with ſlander. 

It is better tobe dent, than to brag or to 
+: boaſt. yain-gloriouſly: _ thing in our cen 

Commendatione 
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J2v63 1 DENA TURN bo in, WM | 
Nefii.: Naters: is that. P or Sing gag, 


: whjchs to i igient 6aufe:of natural: warks, 
> dindebhie: ag eto pl gen (oc wont orng 
tus being : through: epagwks 
. heavenly — * 2 Ema 
0 —— rie ö world; anc fanth oY 
fuſed into .evety Ming a: lineky 
4 * rengthywherebyitineregfeth gaid preferveth 
ele wy a-nat ua yi Tuchity. 4 1 0 v2) 2455 
re in deſpi ght of time will emen . 
fe; Je! N fs a! "$4 S145: Bf © 
Nature bath a certein . protionainant power 
over he mind of men. „ deb | 
Int man thatthves okedient to hakure, . 
Ein never hurt him fel khereby :- $720) 72 
_ As Art üs- 4 holy ts nature & ieR5 bes { 
the trial and perfection of art 47/3/3334 2% I 1 
As natiireheth*1piveri beauty} and- Vir tue 
veh eour age; ſo nature Mñeldeth death, amt | 


Sor Nieldethihondurs- ares £3955 333 
Nature is above art in the ignorant, and 
Artue s elteemed Alx thids.#6fHlic wild 25 
It is hard to freighten: that by ark, Which 
* made crooked by nature. Peri. „ el 
22 Natzire is placed ein e, -#6aſon- 1 in the 
rabid; but virtue in botlr. fr aar, IH? 
be what nature Feefaives; Aug: or 
| h6w-mirele affeRioaaledites: po LR PASS 
Nature guidech bealts, but reale led 
che hearts of men Mo CH 
Such as live according to nature art never | 
" pborp and accordidg toithe opinion of men, 1 


. * N «are 


© 
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art never rich; becauſe nature contenteth 
herſelf, and opinion doth infinite _— 

Phillip; king Alexander's fat mg 
upon the ſands, and ſecing there 4 print 
and mark of his body, ſaid, How kttle a plat 
of ground 4s nature content with, and June 
covet the whole world? -.- 

The God which is the God of nature, doth 
never teach unnaturalnefs. S. P. 5. 

Nature is higher prized than wealth, and 
the love of parents ought to be more Feen 
than dignity. 

Fire cannot be kid in draw, ! nor the nature 
of man fo conceated, bit at laſt it will have | 


in nature nothing is fuperfizotis. arte. 
Where nature is-yieious; by learning it is 
amended ; and where it a 
RI is augmented. 
There is n greuter dosd thas daty, nor 
— law than nature; and where - nature 
— N there do rener ſtrive 
Liberal ſciences are molt meet for Kberal 
Wen; and arts for good natures. 

Nature without learning and good bringing 
up, is 4 blind guide 3 learning without na- 
ture, wanteth much; and e without- the 
wo former, is u ble. „ 

Nature bei ways in a 1 mo- 
tien, defireth to be driven to the better part, 
or e the ſuffereth herſelf to be weighed 
down as a balance tothe worſer. 

Nature is our beſt guide, whom if we fob 


low, we ſhall never ge aſtray. Ari/t 


Nature 


Nature friendly. ee us bg Hs ſigus 
what the would, what ſhe ſeeketh, and what 
the defireth; but man by ſame ſtrange mean 
waxeth- deaf. and will not hear! Wat ſhe 
gently counſelleth. ihe? 
Nature ig a certain ſtrength aud power, 

put into things created by God, Who giveth 
40 ——— that which belon * unte it. 


| Id. A1. Fei of LIFE. 0/53 (6) 
5 efin. 1 5 , which We e cal th breath 


2 


"aa RT 


18es: the n.onfets given upon our of 25 
of 1 a 2 5 of. FEET foods of 
1 adverſities upon our Hiri, 

IEE is a pilgrirnage, a ſhadow of j Joys! ; 
.glafs of infirmity\, 985 the, peifert path - 
way. to de 
5, All. mental men ſulfer- corruption. in "dhe 
ſouls throu gh vice, and ta 225 Da then 


Avgentss';) 5 gi tn ng footed; © OP 


Feared, "nd: enemies notlüng ente. 
It is better not to Mes than, not to nov 


how to Hive. Salut. 25 115 7 
It is hard for a man to live. wall; but very 
eaſy to die il. 


f a good man TIS to Ive „it 18 151 the 
great deſire he hath to do good]; but if the 
evil deſire to live, it is for chat they would a- 
buſe the world longer. 1617 


* 


The children of Vanity. call no time. good, 


8 * 
% . 3 ad « * 
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but that wherein they have according to their 
own deſire, and do nothin g but follow their 
own filth luſts. | 1 840k 

- Man” 's Tife i is-like h 12 which | is but a 
flaſh ; and the. Jonge: date of Years, but a 
bayin” s blaze. 

Men can neither i their Ever as he 


deſire, nor ſhun that death which they: abhor. 


Menan. © * 

A deteſtable life removerh all merit of ho- 
nourable burial. N 

By life groweth continuance, and by: death 
all things take en. 

Life and death are in the power of whe 
tongue. le RSS 

I he, man har defireth; fe and feareth 


death, ought carefully to govern his nie 


Life is 8 yet ſweet. Eurjp.. 10 
Life to a wretched,man is long; : Toy to 


him that.is happy very ſhort, Menan. "431 
Man's life is a warfare. Seneca. Fare 


Fe The mortal life, which we Joys is the 
hope of Hfe immortal. Aug. 
- An undefled le, is the reward of age. 
lu 
8 5 man is 8 old, but he thinketh he may 
tHe another year. Hieron. 
The breath that maintainetb life 2955 it. 
A good be is the readieſt way to a go 


name. . 


Better it is to FR canal to live well, than 
defirons. to live long. ji 
A long life hath commonly long cares an- 
nexed with it. 191 
1 Moſt men in theſe days. will have weed 
to 


2 eee 
tn e y theft Aft 7 © or air He te 


be govgrned; 89 i 10.23 nab, 3 th 
Lell debe neh thave> hehe Erb, will jor 
deſae tail rFopar{ Which 4hey have W 
af ne 244 te ON STATS ICSISES 125 daun K. 
al 
C6 


Man's If ista hem fur a time; and he 
that gave it may juſtly denzitic) it whey he 
with Ae Gu 124 ($3158 14, 3f 4 * 
They live vbry it; whoalways think ive; 0 
1 ſeemeth too lon ee 
but. to a ieee ah 
ſura, life ſoemet tos ſhart.” Milo 
WWhat a ſhame it is for men ex 
Fal, For the ſhortneſs of their life, when 
.themſclves; as'ſhort as it is, do throu h 


TT _ | 7 Wn, 15 N nt = 51 ah ey * Fo - * 
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. Every: ſoul-is either the pouſe of Criſt cor 
the adultereſs of NG. gr 
The mind is the exe of chi dou). Plata. 
„The ſoul id m of anderſtanding; 
tnowled ge, and ſenſe, from which all ſcietices 
and Kru, 5 ate Sal thele' ſhe i is 
called tealongble..- Khun Jen n eng 177 
The ſoul is divided fats two parts: The 
one ſpiritual or intelligible, where the diſ- 
courſe of reaſons; the pther britiſh, which 


is the ſenſual will, of #felf wandering. where 
| Tall motions, contrary to reaſon, reſt, re de- 


li — here evif deſires do 
«+3 drop dirty Pp 7 $$ D £461 
. — of che ſoul are wilt, * 

e, conceiving, ima 
tions — 2 A rag 
The incomparable beauty of the ſoul is 
prudence, temperance, fortitude and juſtice. 
All the Felictty of a man, as well reſent . 
vdo come, dependeth on the fon. C 
The out is the organ and inſtrument r 
ye worketh in us "> th "and — 


Gba, whereb 
us- up to the Kage 190900 reg 
power and nature. 

(The ſweeteſt reft and hatvour forthe — 


is w eonfbitnee unt 
The ſoul 


the 
Pat the chere fufferech. 
The':ſowl of che juſt man is the ſear of 


viſdor 

The dddy/is the ſepulchre ofa a deat foul. 
Phe ſoul is the Breatlüng of Gott. 4b. 
bn good ide Aroke of dam 
aw. „ e ee 


c 


* for dire tu me body, 6 


— — — —— — ß« — — 
— 


nation — 
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cannot hurt thee, for . ſpirit mall live 
bleſſed in HEATED Baſil 
As they Gor "8. healthful bodies, caſly 
endure... bo heat; i they that 
hays Sed and Kettle 8 ſoul, have the do- 


minion ov er ef, joy, and all oth 
ae e eee 


It is not death that deſtroyeth the ſoul, but 
a bad life, n 
A ſound ſoul corre eth the naughtinef . 
the body. 11 

All men's ſouls 2 are mortal, but the foul 
of the righteous are immortal and divine. Soc, 
It is good to have a regard to the health 
of the mind, itbatthe: the body. thereby, FRAY be 
preſerved ſe 

The teak of 1 33 Ta e eaſy to be 
| cpreges but "a the — of the mind no 
225 Fs. can be found, ve in the word 


ON 2 of the mind excelleth. th 
pleafires of the body. - 
By 79175 other name N thou call the 
ſoul, th an God dwelling in e 
It is 15 great * to edify the 
to ſuſtain the b _ TR 
The nobility . the foul is always to be 
thought-upon,-- ne 
he foul in de Beh js amohgſt tho: 
, Bern. — 94 EF mn © 
b ow ſoul is the natural perfection of 
hs 7 
The body beni erh 28 but whati ö 
preſent; the mind eonceiveth What is paſt, 
a and what i 1s to come. Ti 


The 


"F : th 1 * 3 % 


- 


Ve | The: Winona b Fr be a 

The ſoul of man is ar iuberrüptible ſub- 
ſtance, apt to receiye either Joy v1 or Pn, both 
kere and elfe where, Solon.” 

While the foul is in the company'b? gn S000. 
people; it is in joy; but when it 3s" ambngſt 
evil men, it is in brrow and Heaviniefs. 

" Asthe"Hody is An inftrument of the ſoul, 
fo is the ſoul an inſtrument of Gd 

Look how imich tlie ſdul is better than ihe 
Body, ſo much more grievcous are the dit 
ſeales of whe ſoul, than the griefs of the body. 
Diogenes. 
By the 57 of God, Ml ſau? muſt netds 
be immortal; anti cher bft no man our ̃ght 
to neglect it: For though the body the, yet 
we ſoul dieth not. 0 

The delights of the ſoul are to know her 
maker, to conſider the works of heaven, and 
0 know her own ſtate and being. 


Hof eche SEN SRS. 
Defin. Senſes are the powers . ſoul amd body, 
in number fue ſeeing,” — Sreltin ling, 
' taſting; and even of | 


5 LY. Las never Dy until * eye, 
the ear, the mouth, and — uc * 
bis auditors were full. 

the Tbe eyes were given to men, to be as it 
vere their watch-towers and centinels, the 
t ö guiders and leaders of the bod ye. 
aft, Of more validity: ĩs the fight of one eye, 

than the attention of ten ears; for in chat a 
be HA vᷣꝛ⁊ꝛ2 man 


— . mA  — ²˙ ! Oe > > ea. my FO = 
— 


| heart. fugu 


| Th ; and therefore it N 


OO —— — D —- 
— 9 a — * 


nw hob} ſans, — he hearet 


Ry error. 

3 4 the affeQions of the hands, aro 
* {3 + 

© Whatean fg ethem believe W 

ſeeing cannot omg al * * 

A ” A is a ela of an unchaſt 


was ſurnamed Stralo, for his 


AMareus 


| quick Obes that from Lilybeum, a, promon- 


tory in could tell the number of 
the fail of ſhips which came out. o the haven 
of Carthage. 

ae that is born vind 3 is wiſer than the 


"Ak e e, the excellenc 


e eye i the moſt - precious part of ibe 


vill lech 
thee as the apple of mine eye. 
The eyes are the windows'of the body, or 
rather of the foul, which is in it. 
fight is the chiefeſt ſenſe, and the fit 
eſs that provoketh men forward to the 


Nay, and ſearching of Knowledge and wil- 
om. 


By hearing, not ſeeing we come to the 
knowledge « of wath. © 
| Hearing is the preparation of the fight, 


Jern. 
That which. the eye ſeth, the heart is 


often grieved at. 


The ſenſe of the eye anſwereth to che ele- 
ment of fire. | | Man 


is 


le- 


Its of the head, v 
10 ſtinking favours are very hurtful for the 


* 
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Man only "of all erentütres. 


Ang con: 
FR: Wis Ma 84 1 NUT 
I EA NN G. Ila. 
HE ab 16 the wo ict i, ie 2255 
taſteth beat. 
To whoſoever at the rk 
hearing is denied, to th Nen ins: I gs 
tongue ſhalt never be g nted., 


As 24 ſtone; caſt into. 1 5 e 7 
many cdu; ſoa foun that i is begotten 
the alr Hath' his" circles, which are 4 55 gi 
work I they come to the ear. Ariſtotle. 2 

ny verlteth a wonderful example of. the 

198 of hearing; that the hattle which was 
fought At Sybaris, the” ſame Was heard at 
Ohmpia the places being, above five hundred 

miles. "iftant: 

Phe ſenſe of bearing is anſs erable to the 
I of the air, | 


© 141% 78 * 
OE, SMELLING-/ 2 
T5 ſenſe of ſmelling i is nearly conjoined 
with the ſenſe of taſting. 


The fenfe of fading | is not only for Ples 
ſure, but profit. 

Every thing that fi nelleth well hath nat al- 
ways a good taſte ; yet whatſoever, a main 
findeth good-to his taſte, the ſame hath alſo 
a good {mell ; ; and that which is found to have 
un ilk reliſh, the fame hatli alſo a bad fi 3 

Sweet ſmells are Bod to comfort. the-ſpi- 

ich are ſubtle and pure. ; 


U 3 The 
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I he ſenſe agreeth with the 
and fire, edel an ie ate are ſtirred u a 
Heat, as finoak i ave which afterward 
means of thee wir e rel to tle Bl of 
"RC; 5 IN YO 3 8 tier * 


ede, * 8 Wo ney TT I. 
|; $393, IP OE, F A N po 
"HE ante ef taſte ĩs that ſenſi w 
* ? the mouth judgetlxof all kinds of all 
"He that Hatłi not tafted-the things that are 
kirter, is not worthy to taſte the things which 
are ſweet. an Yo * — cn 2s v1 
The p dgment t ceſſary for 
man's life; and eſp peialy Gin” the nounſh- 
ment of all living creatures; becauſe all things Wl 
Which the earth bringeth "forth, oute not il 
good for them. nl 10 Gols govorg 
This ſenſe of wanne aaſoerern to the ele 
ee er air 8 lle „10 f 


of oui IRE” "IF 


"HE ſenſe of touching anſwereth the cle 
A ment of earth; to the end it might 
agree better with thoſe en are to be 
felt t thereby. ce 
The vigour and ſenſe thereof — to be 
eloſe together and throughout; and ſuch a 
| _ more n and ſure hold than 1 of the 
| Bi | 05697 02 agg 11: 
e Ts ſenſe of goudhimgs, although it be tbr 
_ laſt, yet ig the ground of all the reſt. Ariſio 
One may hve without ſight, hearing, and 
ſmeling ; but not R erg. 


of 


Ne Wrer INS auc n 3 1 


1 7 10 eee 


id 3 15 05 * 8 Vs 
Def, Os 3 waturel « 5 
> WR egot by 5 = \ 
made by the power of o the 2 55 
Cee, the r of Bod, beſtowed 
0 —— thew het ITF. 
Children according 88 their h ing up, 


prove ether great ja ar great 

E oof) 1361 03 pelo 101 37 oth 

He is happy that is happy in his- children. 

| :hildrenlearn 

F - Ek the ſame they retain ineeheir 
1 nail ie 0 

he wicked example of A father, is a great 
| provocation of the ſon to ſins. : 

Nothing-1s: better to be * in a 
father, than the teaching of his children. by 
good example 4 as AT as by godly admoni- 
tion. . 

Children by cher laſcivious and ungodly 
f peucaitivng grow in time to be perſons oy 
- hurtful to the common-wealth. ; - . . 

As thoſe men which bring up horſes, ill 
firſt teach them to follow the bridle ; 
that inſtruct children, ought firſt to — 
them to give ear to that Which is ſpoken. 

Men ought to teach their children liberal 
+ merpmag not becauſe. thoſe. ſciences may 
gie any virtue, but becauſe their minds by 
them are made apt to receive any virtue. Se. 

Thoſe. children which are ſuffered either 
to cat much, or to ſleep much, be commonly 
dull-xitted and unapt to learn. A 


256 A T'Y; of, 

As wax is ee VN to \ Teceive any 
kind of figi ig 5 
apt to * { 

That ciild th Leek 10 mere eon 
ſtant tha Nis ears! "fields mov hopes! of a 
ſtayed and toward pt irn 


The beſt way to make thy cfülg ren Yea! 


to thee Wen? thou art old; is to tea fi them, 
obedience 1 in their youth. DELLS 


"Nothing fmketh deeper 2 0% faſte 

in the mind of man, than thoſe rules which 

he learned when he was a child. © * 6 
That ſon cannot but proſper in all Ks af- 


reverence due unto them. 


: 


waſt young. 
Thou haſt red * enoug Hh. if t thou haft 


his old age, $i © Sh 74 of 
ſhouRt i in all kindneſs love our parents. 


ence unto their parents, arenotworthy to live. 


not. be relieved 1 in their Wy age by Their. chit 
dren, 75 Which cared: APES for e. virtuous 


'brin ging Fi. | 
. We ought to g ive n exatnplek' t. to, ur 
a en Becauſe” . the Jee no npcomel 
ſhall "be enforce 0 follow £00 Bel 
— virtue . Xenophon. 
The Lacedemonium, anfwered hitipater, 
that they would! rather die than give = 
eir 


fairs, which hononreth his parents with the 
When thy father waxeth old Jeniehibet 
the good deedls he did fry che when: cf 
lived: to reeve the neceflity of thy } Father 1 in 
The law of nature teacheth us, ilat w e 
Thoſe children that deny dutiful Sbedli⸗ 


Solon made a law, that thoſe parents (ſhould 


6 
* 
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their children „Which he demanded. for boſ- 
tages; ſo great AckPuny nally they of their 
education. * 

Such as leave great Hees to their chil- 
dren, without ſeeing them brought up ho- 
neſtly, are like unto them that give much 
provendex to youn g horſes, but. never break 
them at all; for ſo they wax fat, but unpro- 
fitable. Socrates . F 

He which maketh his ſon worthy to be had 
in eſtimation, hath done much for him, al- 
though be leave him but little wealth. 

Children ought to learn that which they 
ſhould do when they are men. Aug . 

No puniſhment can be thought great e- 
nough For that child, which oui ofter vio- 
lence to his parents; whom (if there were 
an occaſion offered) he d be ready to 
defend, with the Joſs of bis own life. _ 

Strive not in words with thy parent, al- 
though thou tell the _ 

Solon being aſked, why he made no laws 
for parricides, ee „That he thought 
none would be ſo wicked. _ 


Of YOUTH. 


Defin. Youth is the fourth age of man; Then 
do men grow in body, in Prength and reaſon, 
in vice and virtue ; and at that age, the na- 
ture of man is known, and whereunto he 
bendeth his mind, which before could uot be 

Aiſcerned, by reaſon of the eee of his 

age. 

Tr deeds that raen. commit in their 

youth were never yet found fo upright 
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and honeſt, but it was thought more Praiſes 
| worthy to amend: them than to declare them. 
TFuoouth, that. heretofore delighted to try 
their virtues in hard armours, take now their 
whole delight and content in een and 
effeminate amours. 
Mantonneſs, liberty, outh and riches, are 
always enemies to honeſty. Soon: 
It is very requiſite, that youth be oer 
ap in that ow of learning. Which is called 
humility. | by $1446 £4355 
Where vice is 5 embraced in youths: there 
| commonly virtue is neglected in age. Cic. 
| Youth. fireth his fancy with the flame of 
laſt, and old age ſireth bis aten n. the 
heat of love. t 96 
| Young years make. their account: y of 
the gliſtering ſhew of beauty; but grey hairs 
reſpect only 3 the perfect ſubſtance of virtue. 
Ihe mind of a young man is momentary, 
his fancy fading, his af affections fickle; his love 
uncertain, a as light as the 
wind; his fancy kel with every new face, 
and his mind — with. a thouſand ſundry 
not loathing that which of late he did 
ve, and liking that for which his loving 
mid doth laſt; frying. at the firſt, and 
freezing af the laſt. 5 
The folliesthat men commit in (theirs youth 
are cauſes, of repentance in old age. 
The prime of youth is as the flowers of the 


| unfavoury in the ſinell. 
- * Youth *in en not ak beauty, and carry 


_—_— — 


pine - tree, Which are glorious in Gght, and 
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an antidote of wiſdom againſt flattery, folly 
will be the next haven he ſhall harbour in. 
He that in youth Te his life by rea- 


ſon, ſhall in age fit the ready foot. path 
from ruin. DD 

There is hothing ſweeter than youth, nor 
halter, decreaſing while it is increaſing. 

Voung willows bend eaſily, and green wits 
are intangled ſuddenly. 

So tutor youth, that the ſins of age be not 
imputed to thee. Pytha. 

Unpardonable are their ad that for 
heaping up of riches, forget to brin g up their 

outh in honeſt manners. 

Noble wits corrupted in thbie vente with 
vice, are more ungracious than peaſants born 
barbarous. 

Jouth well inſtructed, maketh age well 
diſpoſed. 

He is moſt perfect, which adorneth youth 
vith virtue.” Ferme. 

The better that a child 1s by birth, the 
better ought he in his youth to be inſtructed. 

The impreſſion of good doctrine ſtampꝰd ii in 
youth, no age nor fortune can out wear. 

Examples are the beſt leſſons for youth. 

The humour of Youth is, never to think 
that good whoſe goodneſs he ſeeth not. SPS, 

Youth ought to uſe pleaſure and recrea- 
tion, but · as natural eaſe and reſt. | 

The inſtructions which are given to Youth, 
ought not to be tedious ; for being pithy and 
ſhort;. the ST — ſooner er chem, and 
che — 28 | 

Voung men ire 920 leſs bound to their tutors 

or 


He 
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for the. virtues they teach them, than to their 
PIT nm ergy Ts 


of MUSICK. _ 

Defin, Muſick i is an unſearchable and excellent 
| art, in which by the true concordance in 
| ſounds, a ſound of harmony.is made, which 
= rejoiceth the ſpirits, and unloadeth grief 

8 

1 from the heart, and confifteth in lime and 
number . 
HE moſt commendable cod af rnſick 
the praiſe of God. 
Miuſick is fitter for funerals than feaſts, and 

rather meet for paſſions of anger than dalli- WW , 
ance and delight. Curipider. 

Miuſick uſed m moderately, like fleep, is the f 
body's beſt recreation. 

Love teacheth mulick, thoigh a man be 
unſſcilful. 

Muſick is the gift of God. RIO ] 
Too ſing well and live * abominable be ⸗ - 
fore Gd. 

Nothing raviſherh the nia ſooner than 
muſick; and no muſick is more fiweet than 7 
man's voice. 


There is no law to be com ompared with love a 
nor any art to the art of K. * 
The ignorance of muſick hindereth the 
underſtanding of the ſoriptures. 
One day takes us from the credit of ano-- - 
er, arid ont mulick extinguiſherh the plea- * 
e of another. 01 
Muſick. overcometh the heart, and the * 
heart ruleth all the oy mn. ut 


_ Beauty 
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Beauty is no beauty without virtue, and 
muſick no n ]icle without art: 

Muſick is a 7 to the mind oppreſſed 


with melanchg 
"It is mbit with great krakes to make 
feet mulick. © 
"Hope is grief Aben mufick, and eee 
the deſite of the. foul. "Blas, - © 
Alf things f this world arè hut the muſick 
of inconſtancy. 
: Muſick . ich comfurts the mind, hath 
Dower to renew melancholy. 
All things love their likes, and the moſt 
curious ear the delicateſt muſick. 
Too much ſpedking hurts, too much * 
" I iy ſmarts, and tob much muſſck gluttetli 
and diſtempereth. Tg. 


C 23:43; £5 Rt 


Of D A N C 1 N 6. * ' 
| Defin. Dancing is an activt motion of the betty, 
* WU which proceedeths from the lightneſs of the 

_ heart, judiciouſly N Hie true time and 
n Wl meaſure of 2 ooo 
n 1 ME and dancing are tris, begst toge- 
ther: Time cke firſt-borm,? being * | 
„* meaſure vf all moving; and dancing the mo- | 
ung of all in ineuſurs n | 
e | Dancing 3s love's proper exer ſets. 
Dancing i is the child of muſick and love. 
Dancing is the fair character of the world's 
conſent; t cheaven'sgreatfiure, aindearth's 
ornament. 
e  * Thevirgins'of Bai! on the feſtival days, 
If fed to dincepublicklywithontihe company 
Yad leading of men, and to fing chaſte 
X 


ſon T8 : 


I wo" os ou - 


. by hes + *fi% 
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Scipio was wont to recreate himſelf with dan- 


— 


ſongs: And by this means effeminacy, idle. 


neſs and laſciviouſmeſs being avoided, they ill ; 
became the mothers of .well-knit and many 
children. 1285 n | . 


Pyrrhus's play was invented at Crete, for 
the ſoldiers to exerciſe themſelves in arms, 


wherein he taught divers geſtures, andſundry 


0 
Pt #5443 aſe” t 
thifts in movings; whence it proceedeth, n 
that the firſt ufe of wars was a kind of dancing Wl 1 


in arms, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſe eus in his ſe- 


venth book teſtiſieth. 


__ 1 


When the mermaids dance and ſing, they 


Plato and Ariſtippus being invited to a 
banquet by Dionyſius, and being both by him 
commanded to array themſelves in purple, 
and to dance, Platorefuſed with this anſwer; 

I am born a man, and know not how to de- 
_ myſelf in _—_ - andy 9 G 
Ariſtippus arrayed himſelf in purple, and WW |: 
2 bümſelf to dance, with . 1 7 d 
at the ſolemnities of our father Liber, a chaſte 
mind knoweth not how to be corrupted. 

Albertus the emperor, father of Ladi/laus, 
was wont to ſay, That hunting was the exer- WD 
ciſe of a man, e, of a woman. 

Frederick the third, emperor of Rome, 
would often uſe to ſay, That he had rather 
be ſick of a burning . than give himſelf 
to dancing. | | 


Alphonſus king of Arragon, hearing that 


ki 

LES R h 

mean certain death to the mariner. 7 
ſl 

e 


cing, ſaid, That a dancer did differ nothing 
from a mad man, but only in the length of 
3/0 1 | | time; 
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time; the one being mad ſo long as he livetl, 
the other whilſt he: danceth. Alpton. 

No man danceth but when he is drunk or 
mad. | 
The virtuous matrons by dancing, have 
oftentimes loſt their honours, which beforc. 
they had long nouriſhed : And virgins by it 
earn that which they had better 1 never to 
have known. 

They which love dancing too 1 ſeem 
to have more brains in their feet than their 
heads ; and think to play the fool with reaſon. 
erence. 

In hiſtory mention is Wade of an ar ei 
ſhop of Magdeburg, who broke his neck dan- 
eing with a dam el. 

He danceth well to whom fortune pipeth. 

Socrates, who was the wiſeſt man in all 
Greece, was not aſhamed in his old age to 
learn to dance, extolling dancing with won- 
derful praiſes. 

Muſick is the ſyeet- meat of ſorr OW . 


Of MAN. 
Defin. Man is @ creature made by God, after 
his own image, juſt, holy, good, and right by 
nature; and tompounded of ſoul and body: 
Of foul, which was inſpired of God with: ſpi- | 
 rit and life; and of a perfect natural body, 
framed by the ſame power of God. 
Man may be without fault, but not with- 
out ſin. Aug. 
Man was created to ſet forth the 
bis creator, and to ſpeak and do of ay 3 
. which 
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which are agreeable unto him, through the 
knowledge of his'benefits; [ 

Man is nothing but calamity itſelf. Hero. 

Man's nature is deſirous of change. 

Man was wonderfully cr cated, more won. 
derfully redeemed. Auguſt. 

Man is the example of Unbecillity; the prey 
of time, the ſport of fortune and envy, the 
image of unconſtancy, and the very feat of 
phles gm, choler, and rheums. Plut. 

A good man always draweth good thing: 
out of the treaſury of his heart; ow a wicked 
man that which is wicked. Chry/. 

Man is ſo excellent a creature, that all 
other creatures are ordained for his uſe. 

The duty of man conſiſtethi in knowing of 
his own nature, in contemplating” the divine 
nature, and in labour to profit others. 

Man is only a breath and aſhadow, and al 
men are naturally more inclined to evil than 
goodneſs, and in their actions are frail and 
unconſtant as the thadow of finoak. 

The end of men's knowledge is Hhumilia 
tion and glory. Bonaven. * 

Man wilfully-minded depriveth himſelf of 
all happineſs. 

Miſeries have power over man, not man 
over miſeries. | 

To the greateſt men, the — muſchieks 
are incident. 

Whatſoever chanceth to ane man, may 
happen likewiſe to all men. 

Man by nature keepeth no meaſure in hi 

actions, but is carried away through the vio- 

lence of his ſundry paſſions. 1 
No 
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No creature but man bath any knowledge 
of God. 

Man hath no power over his life, but lives 
ignorant of the certain time of his death, 
even as a bealt, only comforting himſelf in 

his confidence. 

To every man belon two powers; 3 4 de- 
fire and opinion: The firlt body-bred, lead- 
ing to pleaſure ; the other ſoul-bred, ea: 
ing to good things. 

Opinion and deſire hold in man great con- 
troverſies : For when opinion is victor, then 
he is ſober, diſcreet, and chaſte; but when 
deſire overcometh, he is riotous, wild, and, 
unſatiate . 

All men naturally have ſome love and 
liking: of the truth. f 

All things are reſolved i into thoſe things 
whereof they are compounded : The body 
of man, being earth, ſhall return to earth; 
and the ſoul, being immortal, ſhall enter into 
immortality. 

A man that paſſeth his life w ithout profit 
(as one unworthy to live) ought to have the. 
reſt of his life taken from him. Plato. 

As much as a man is from head to foot, fo 
much is he between his two longeſt fins: ers 
ends, his arms being ſtretched out. Pliny 

All men are by nature equal, made all of 
tie earth by one workman ; and howſoever 
we deceive ourſelves, as dear unto God. is 
the poor peaſant as the mighty prince. Pla. 

Miery then ſcemeth to be ripe for man, 
when be hath age to know miſery. 

The philoſopher” s knew the imperfections 
RY 3 of 


\ 
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of men, but could never attain to know the 


true cauſe of them. 
No man can attain perfection. 


Of CHOICE. 


Defin. Choice doth belong unto the mind, and 
is either of the power of knowing, or of ap 
tite: It is the will of man and the mere 
noble part of his mind, altuays joined with 
reaſon. | 
E that lines * choice without diſcre- 
tion, dath ſow his corn he knows not 
when, and reaps he knows not what. 

It is better to brook an inconvenience than 
a a miſchief; and to be counted a little fond, 

than alto ether fooliſh. 

In chuſing a wife, chuſe her not for the 
ſhape of her body, but for the good qualities 
of her mind; not for her outward perſon, 
but her inward perfection. 

He that chuſeth an apple by the ſkin, and 
a man by his face, may be deceived in the 
one, and overſhot in the other. 

He that is free, and willingly runneth into 
fetters, is a fool; and whoſoever becometh 
_ captive without conſtraint, may be thought 
either wilful or witleſs. 

If the eye be the chuſer, the delight | 
ſhort ; if the will, the end is want; if reaſon, 
the effect is wiſdom. Theo 
If thou chuſe beauty, it fadeth if — 
they waſte ; if friends, they wax falſe; 

wiſdom, ſlie continues. 
Chuſe thy friend, not by his many vos 


but by his virtuous actions; ; for who doet 
: we 


[ 
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he well without hoaſt, is worthy to be counted 
| a good man; but he that vows much, and 

performs nothing, is a right worldling. Cz. 
In chuſing a magiſtrate, reſpe& not the 
riches he hath, but tlie virtues he enjoycth; 


md for the rich man in honour feareth not to 
12 covet; the virtuous man in all fortunes is 
ore made for his country. Solon. KL 

nl It is a preſage of good. fortune to young 


maidens, when flowers fall from their hats, 

res falſhood from their hearts, and inconſtancy 
10t from-theiw choice. ;;; Io. Foe 

Choice is ſooneſt deceived in theſe three 


an things : in broker's wares, courtiers pro- 
ul, miſes, and women's conſtancy. 

| Jealouſy is the fruit of raſh election. S. P. S. 
the We chuſe a fair day. by the grey morning, 
ies the ſtout moil by his ſturdy limbs; but in the 
on, FF choice of pleaſures we have not election, 


{mce they yield no uſe. Bodinus. 

Zeno of all virtues made his choice of ſi- 
lence, for by it, ſaith he, Thear other men's 
imperfections, and conceal mine Ww. 

All ſweet: choice is ſour, being compared 
with ſour choice of ſweet love. $65 

After the choice of a momentary pleaſure, 
enſueth an endleſs calamity. * M0 
Artemiſia the queen, being demanded what 
choice ſhould be uſed in love ; quoth ſhe, 
imitate the good lapidaries, who meaſure 
not the nature of the ſtone by the outward 
hue, but by inward virtue. E Ps 

So many countries, ſo many laws; ſo many 
choices, 2 many ſeveral opinions. 

He 


1 by — — 
— l . 
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He that chuſeth either love or loyalty, 
will never chuſe a companion. 
A little pack becomes a ſmall pedlar, and 


a mean choice an humble conceit. 


Of MARRIAGE. 


Defin. Marriage, being tlie chief ground and 
preſervation F ſacieties, is nothing elſe but 
a communion of life between the huſband and 

. the wiſe, extendiug itſelf to all the parts 
tat belong to their houſe... 1 

Uptial faith violated, . or never 
ſcapes without revenge. Crat. 


There is no greater plague to a ned | 


woman, than when her huſband diſchargeth 
on her baek all her jars, quarrels. and paſſions, 
and reſervetli his Phaſarrs, Joys, aud com- 
pany for another. 

Let men obey the laws, and women their 


huſband's will. Socrates. 


Barren marriages have many brawls. Baſil J. 

Humble wedlock is better n proud vir- 
ginity. Aug. | 

It is not meet that young men ſhould marry 
yet, or old men ever. Diog. 

Marriage is an evil to be wiſhed. 

A woman without dowry hath no | ber ty 
to ſpeak. Eurip. 

Unhappy is that man that marr icth; being 
in poverty. 

A woman brin geth à man two joyful days; 
the firſt of her marria ge, the ſecond her 
death. 

A man in making himſelf faſt, endes him- 
ſelf. 

Old 
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Old age and marriage are alike: For we 
deſire them both; and once poſſeſſed, then 
we repent, ont Giada es 8 

Give thy wife no power over thee : For if 
thou ſuffer her to day to treat upon thy foot, 
ſhe will not ſtick to-morrow to tread upon 
thy head. : | 

Amongſt the Rhodians, the fathers were 
commanded in marrying their ſons to travel 
but one day; to marry one virtuous daugh- 
ter to travel ten years. Aurel. 

No man ſuffereth his wife much, but he is 
bound to ſuffer more. Aurel. | 
The Grecian ladies counted their years 
from the marriage, not their birth. 

The Caſpians made a law, that he which 
married, after he had paſſed fifty years, 
ſhould at the common aſſemblies and feaſts 
fit in the loweſt and vileſt place, as one that 
comutted a fact repugnant tonature, term- 
ing him nought elſe but a filthy and doting 
old lecher. | 

He that marrieth one fair and diſhoneſt, 
weddeth himſelf to a world of miſeries; and 
if to one beautiful, and never ſo virtuous, let 
him think this, he ſhall have a woman, and 
therefore a neceſſary evil. 

Such as are — Bode to marry in haſte, 
have oftentimes ſufficient time to repent at 
leiſure. 

If thou marry in age, thy wife's freſh co- 
lours will breed in thee dead thoughts and ſuſ- 
picion, and thy white hairs her loathſome- 
ſomeneſs and forrow. 

| Cleobulus meeting with his fon Jreon, ſo- 

lemnizing 
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kmnizing the ceremony of marriage, gave 
him in his hand a branch of henbane ; mean- 
ing by this, that the virtuous diſpoſition of a 
wite is never ſo perfect, but. it 1 is interlaced 
with ſome froward fancies. 

Inequality in marriage, is often an enemy 

to love. Bias. 
The roundeſt cr cle hath its Hanne, the 
favourableſt aſpects theirincident oppoſitions; 
and marriage 15 qualified with many tr fling 
griefs and troubles. 

He that marries himſelf to a fair Fw ties 
himſelf oftentimes to a foul bargain. Bias. 

A good huſband muſt be w lle in w ords, 
mild m converſation, faithful in promiſe, cir- 
cumſpect in giving counſel, careful in provi- 
ſion for his houſe, diligent in ordering his 
goods, patient in n jealous in 
bringing up his youth. 

A good wife muſt be grave abroad, wiſe 
at hofne, patient to ſuffer, conſtant to love, 
friendly to her neig baus, provident for her 
honſhold. 7. heoph. 

Marriage with pende, is the world's para- 
diſe; ; with ſtrife, this life's purgatory. 

Silence and patience, cauſe concord be- 
tween married couples. . "ES 

It is beter to — a quiet: fool; than a 
witty ſcold. 

In marr iage n enquire after thy wife's 
good conditions than her great dowry. 

Spiritual marriage beginneth in baptiſm, 
is ratified in good life, and conſummated in 
a happy death. 


7 nales, ſeeing Solon lamenting the death of 


his 


d 


vi 
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his ſon, ſaid, That for the prevention of ſuch 
like ies he refuſed to be married. 

He which would fain find ſome means to 
trouble himſelf, needs but to take upon bim 
either the nn of a  thip or a wife. 
Plaut. 

A chaſte matron , by ales ingher huſband's 
will, hath rule over him. 

The firſt conjunction of man's ſociety, is 
man and wife. - | 


| Of, CHASTIT V+: 
Defin. Chaſtity i is the beauty of the ſoul, and 
purity of life, which. refuſet i the corrupt 
pleaſures of the fleſh, and is only poſſ. ſed of 
thoſe who keep their bodies clean and unde- 
filed, and it confiſteth either-in ſincere virgt- | 
nity, or in faithful matrimony. 5 
Haſtity is of ſmall force to reſiſt, where 
wealth and 3 joined in league are 
armed to aſlault. 
Pure chaſtity is beauty to our ſouls, grace 
to our bodies, and peace to our deſires. Solon. 
Frugality is the ſign of chaſtity. 
Chaſtity? in wedlock is good, but more com- 
mendable it is in virginity and widowhood. 
Chaſtity is a virtue of the ſoul whoſe com- 
pamon 1s fortitude . 

Chaſtity is of no account without humility, 
nor humility without chaſtity. Greg. | 
Chaſtity 1s the feal of grace, th ſtaff of 
devotion, the mark of the Juſt, the crown of 


virginity, the glory of life, _w a conifort of 
1A 
| Chaſtity 


\ 


1 
1 
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Chaſtity groweth cheap anden God 1 IS not 


thought dear. 


The firſt degree of chaſtity i ts pure virgin: 
ity, the ſecond faithful matrimony. = 

Idleneſs is the enemy to chaſtity. 

As humility is neceſſary, o chaltry 18 bY 
nourable. 

Chaſtity, humility, and charity, are the 
united virtues of the foul; -: . 

EY without charity | is a lamp without 
O1 

Chaſtity - and niodeſty: are ſufficient to en- 


rich the poor. 
Rather make choice of bonefty and man- 


ners, than looſeneſs of behaviour with great 


lands and rich poſſeſſions. 

Chaſtity is known in extremity and crowned 
in the end with eternity. ö 

If chaſtity be once loſt, there is nothing 


left praiſe-worthy in a woman. Nymph. 


The firſt ſtep to chaſtity is to know the 


fault, the next to avoid it. 


Tho” the body be never ſo fair, without 
chaſtity it cannot be beautiful. 

Beauty by chaſtity purchaſeth praiſe and 
immortality. 

Beauty without chaſtityis like a mandrake- 
apple, comely in ſhew, but poiſonous in taſte, 

Feaſts, dances, and plays, are provocation 
to unchaſtity. Suit. 

Beauty is like flowers in the ſpring, and 
chaſtity like the ſtars of heaven. 

Where neceſſity is joined to nnchaſtity, 
there authority is given to uncleanneſs : for 


neither is ſhe chaſte which by fear is com- 
pelled, 
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Dt pelled, neither is ſhe honeſt which with need 
is obtained. Aug. | 
1s A wandering eye 18 a manifeſt token of an 
unchaſte heart. h 
Gracious is the face which a no- 
J thing bat love, and moſt celeſtial the reſolu- 
tion that lives apon chaſtity. 
le The true modeſty of an honeſt man ſtrikes 
more ſhame with his preſence, than the fight 
ut of many wicked and immodeſt perſons can 
ſtir to filthineſs with their talking. 
n Chaſtity with the reins of reaſon bridleth 
e rage of luſt. 
1- Do not ſay thou haſt a chaſte mind, if 
it WW thine eye be wanton, for a laſcivious look is 
a ſign of an inconſtant heart. Bern. | 
Amongſt all the conflicts of a chriſtian 
ſoul, none is more hard than the wars of a 
chaſte mind ; for the fight is continual, and 
the vict ny 
A chaſte ear cannot abide to hear that 


which is difhoneſt. 


Of CONTENT. 


Defin. Content is a quiet and feitled refolu- 
tion in the mind, free from ambition and 
emy, aiming no farther than at thoſe things 
already poſſe ed. 
Ontent is great riches, and patient po- 
verty is the enemy of fortune. 

Better it is for a time with content to pre- 
vent danger, than to buy feigned pleaſure 
with repentance. 

He that cannot have what he would, muſt 
be content with what he can get. 

Y Content 


— 
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Content is ſeet ſauce to every Ag, and 
pleaſantneſs, a ſingular. paryon.. to: Prevent a 
miſchief. , * ori d tr tits 
Content. is more worth that. a kingdom, 
and lave-ng leſs worth than life. 
A wiſe man preferreth content before 
riches, and a clear mind before great promo- 
| tian: i 
Miſery e happy S Solon. 
What can be {wecter than content, where 
man's life is aſſured in Og more than in 
. e 
Content makes men angels, but pride 
makes them devils. _ 
Many men loſe. ee but are crowned 
by content · Plato. 
To covet much is miſer 20 live conteiit 
with ſufficient is earthly, fel; wal 
To will much is folly 99 abies wanteth; 
to deſire nothing is content n 3 al 
things. oc: :7 - AQ 
The riches. men kw in time may fail, 
friends may wax. falſe, hope may deceive, 
vain- glory may tempt ; but ent never 
can be conquered. 
..,,Content is the bleſſing of nature, the ſalve 
of poverty, the maſter of forrow,, and. the 
end of. miſery. | 
To live, nature affordeth ; 5 | 'tolive content, 
| wiſdom teacheth.... 
+, Content, tho” it loſe rol of the. world, 
it partakes much of Gd. 
Jo live to God, to deſpiſe the world, 10 
fear no miſery, and to 25. ae are thc 
enſigns nen,, 0 % r 44 1 U 5 
. 1a 


> Bp. 


nd 
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What we have by tlie world' 15 miſery , 
What we. have' by contents wiſctom. Aurel. 

The eyes quiet, the thoughts medicine, 
andthe dleſires nüthridate, 18 content. 

To be content Kills adv Erſity it it Aſlault, 
nes tears if they flow, tas Wrath if it urge, 


wills Heaven if it contiime 3525 + Þ: 


He is rectly content which in extremes 
can ſubdue his own afflictions. 

No riches are comparable to 'a conteſted 
mind! nenen eee eld: 

He that is patient and content in his trou- 
bes, venteth the poiſon of evil tongues in 


their laviſh talkings 
Content and paldende are the two virtues 


which conquer and overthrow all an ger, ma- 
lice, wrath and back-biting. | 
To ive content with our eſtate is the beſt 


means W Prevent ambitious « deſires.” 


CONTENT, a VII Tu. 


"HIS virtue does indeed produce, in ſome 
1 meaſure, all thoſe effects which the al- 
chymiſt uſually afcribes to what he calls tha 
pluloſopher” s ſtone ; and if it does not bring 
riches, it does the ſame thing, by baniſhing: 
the defire of them; if it cannot remove 
the diſquietudes arifing out' of a man's 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him eaſy 
under them ; it has indeed a kindly influence 
on the ſoul of man, in reſpect of every being 
to whom he ſtands related; it extinguiſhes 
all murmur, repining, and in gratitude to- 
wards tbat being who has allotted him his 


‚ PL to act in this world; it deſtroys all in- 


Y 2 ordinate, 


%. 
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_ ordinate ambition, and every tendency to 


corruption, with re 157 to the community 


wherein he is placed; it gives fweetneſs to 
his converſation, and a etna. PR to 
all his thoughts. 15 

Among the many atthagh which: might 
be made uſe of for the acquiring of this vir. 
tue, I ſhall only mention the two following: 
Firſt, a man ſhould always conſider how much 
he has more than he — and fecondly, 
how much more re untiappy he mi ight be chan 
he really is. 

Firſt of all, a man ſhould N 8 bnſidte 
how much he has more than he wants, as 
fooliſh men are more apt to conſider what 
hy have loſt chan what they poſſeſs; and 

their eyes upon thoſe who are richer 

thas theiiſhddes,; rather than on thoſe who 

are under greater difficulties: All the real 
pleaſures and conveniencies of life lie in 2 
narrow compaſs; but it is the hamiour of 
mankind to be always looking forward, and 
ſtraining after one who has got the ſtart of 
them in wealth and honour, for this reaſon, 
as there arenone can be pray! called rich, 
who have not more than they want: There 
are few rich men in any of the politer nations, 
but among the middle ſort of people, who 
Keep theirwitheswithintheir — rt have 
more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
I. et a man's eſtate be what it will, he is a 
man if he does not hve within it; and 
naturally ſets lümſelf to fale to any one that 
can give him his price ; in ſhort, *content is 
equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty; 


4 


9 —» £m 


8 


— — 
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or to give the thought a more agreeable 
turn, content is natural wealth, ſays Socrates; 


to which 1 ſhall add, luxury is artificial po- 


yerty. I ſhall therefore recommend to the 
conſideration of thoſe ho are always aiming 
after ſuperfluous and imaginary enjoyments, 
and . not be at the trouble of contracting 
their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion the 
philoſopher, namely, that no man has ſo 
much care as he who endeayours after the 
moſt happineſs.” In the ſecond place, every 


one ought to reflect how much more un- 
happy he might be than he really is: The 


former conſiderations took in all thoſe who 
are ſufficiently proved with the means to 


make themſelves eaſy; this regards {ach as 


actually lie undler ſome preflure or misfortune, 
theſe may receive great elevation from ſuch 
a compariſon as the unhappy perſon may 
make between himſelf and others, or between 
the misfortune which he ſuffers, and greater 
misfortunes which might have befallen him. 
I cannot conclude this eſſay without ob- 
ſerving, that there was never any ſyſtem be- 
ſides that of chriſtianity, which could effect- 
ually produce in the mind of man the virtue 
[ have been hitherto ſpeaking of, in order to 
make us content with our preſent condition. 
Religion bears a tender regard to human 
nature, it preſcribes to every. miſerable man 
the means of betttering his condition, nay, 
it ſhews him that the bearing of his afllictions 
as he ought to do, will naturally end in the 
removal of. them ; it makes him eaſy here, 
becauſe it can make him happy hereafter. 
3 : Upon 
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Upon the whole, a contented. mind i is the 


"TH teſt bleſſing a man can enjoy in this 
world; and if in the preſent life his happineſ 


 afiſes from the been of his deſires, it will 


ariſe in the nent rere the nen of 
them I 25 1 785 8 2 ; 


ity £ Of consN ANC N. 
'Defin. Conſtancy is the true and unmaveabl: 
 firength of the mind, not puſfed in proſpe- 
rity, nor depreſs'd in adver ty 2. 1t is ſome- 
times called ſtability andper ſeverance, ſome- 
times pertinacy the laſt. part of fortitude. 


915 CID exceptit be in truth, and in a 


ood cauſe, is impudency.:- 
It is —_— part of — to reſiſt the co- 


lours of the mind, and to perlavers in a well 
deliberated action. Ariſt. 

Conſtancy is the health of che mind, b 
which is underſtood the whole force and ef 
cacy of wiſdom. Cicero. 

He that hath an inconſtant mind! is either 
blind or deaf. 

Conſtanc is the daughter of patience and 
humility. Niphus. 

Co ancy is the mean betweenelation and 
.dejzeRtion of the mand, guided by reaſon, 
Plato. 

Conſtancy | is the only Nepenthes, „ which 
whoſo drinketh of forgetteth all' care and 

"- ; 

S Nothin g in the world ſooner remedietl 
ſorrows than conſtancy and patience, whicl 
endureth adverſity — and A „ without 


making any 8 or ſemblance, 2 
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111 is the lightneſs of the wit raſhly. to pro- 


. miſe what pong 12 5 or is not able to 


| perform. * langs "Ort 


The bleſſed TIES eaves, but i it t be 


attained nnto by perſeverance. || 


It 1s a great ſhame to be weary of ſeeking 
that which is moſt precious. Plato. 


Many begin wall, bur few continue to the | 


| end.” 


Perſeverance | is the: only danghzer of the 
great king, the end and. confirmation of all 


virtues, and the virtue without which no man 


ſhall ſee Cod. Bern. 
Perſeverance is the ſiſter of patience; the 


daughter. of conſtancy, the friend of peace, 


and the bond of friendſhip. | 

Not to go en in the way of God, is 
to go backward. | 

The conſtant: an in ndveckey mourneth 


3 not, in proſperity infulteth not, and in trou- 
-ble pineth not away : He 1s always an even 
tempered man. 


In vain he rummeth , that fainteth before 


he comes to the goal. Greg. 


The unconſtant man WM Alcibiades's. 's ta- 


| _ fair without, and foul within. 


The only way to conſtancy is by wiſdom. 
A conſtant minded man, is free from care 


and grief, deſpiſing death; and is ſo reſolved 
to endue it, that he remembreth all forrows 


to be ended by it. Cicero. | 
_ Canſtancy i 1s the ornament of all virtues. 
He is to be reputed conſtaut whoſe mind 


taketh freſh courage in the midſt of extre-„ 


mities . ; 
Of 
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2:42 14408 RELIGION. | 
Defin. Religion is a juſtice of men ebe 


Cd, or a divine honouring of lum in the 


 perfedt and true knowledge 7 his word, pe- 


 cutiar only to man: It is the ground. of all 


"they virtues, and the only means to unite 
and reconci le man unto. God for his Jatva- 
n 


: committed in religion; foraſmuch as 
our ſalvation, quiet and happineſs conſiſtech 
therein. 

Man was created for the ſervice of God, 
and ought above all things to make account 
of religion. 

If it be alewd pat to turn the traveller 
out of his way, and fo to hinder him in his 
journey: Then are ſuch as teach falſe doc- 
trine much more to be deteſted,” becauſe 
| throngh ſuch a miſchief they lead men to de- 
ſtruction. Aug. 

St. Augiſtin reproveth Yarro and Pontifex 


Scevola, who were of opinion, that it was 


very expedient men ſhould be deceived in re- 
ligion; becauſe that there is no felicity or 
certain reſt, but in tlie full aſſurance thereof, 
and in an infallible truth 3 without divinity 
and the doctrine of God, none can make any 
principle at all in the diſcipline of manners. 
The word is a medicine to a troubled ſpi- 
rit ; but being” falſely taught, it Proveth a 
poiſon. * 
Religion is like a ſquare or balance, it is 
the canon and rule to live well by, and the 
very 


O error is 60 dang >rous. as that which is 
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very touchſtone whereby we diſcover truth 
from falſliood. 12 


Ihe ancient fathers have given three prin- 
cipal marks, by which the true religion is 
kugwn; Firſt, that it ſerveth the true God; 
ſecondly, that it ſerveth him according to 
his — ;. thirdly, that it reconcileth that 
man unto him which followeth it. 
Vices border upon virtues, ſuperſtitionupon 
religion, prodigality upon bounty. 
The true worſhip of God conſiſteth in ſpi- 
rit and truth. Cu P.. | 
Where religion is, arms may eaſily be 
brought, but where arms are without reli- 
gion, religion may hardly be brought in 
There can be no ſurer ſign of the ruin of a 
kingdom, than contempt of religion. 
There can be no true religion, where the 
word of God is wanting. t 
Thoſe men are truly religious who refuſe 
the vain and tranſitory pleaſures of the world, 
and-wholly ſet their minds on divine medita- 
tions. . | TH 
He which is negligent and ignorant in 
the ſervice of the creator, can never be care- 
ful in any good cauſe. _ 155 
Reli gion doth link and unite us together, 
to ſerve with willinonefs one God Almighty. 
It is the guide of all other virtues ; and they 
who do not exerciſe themſelves therein to 
withſtand all falſe opinions, are like- thoſe 
ſoldiers who go to war without weapons: 
True religion is the well-tempered mortar 
that buildeth up all eſtates. 
The principal ſervice of God conſiſteth in 
true 


262 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
true 'obedience, Which the prophets call a 
{piritual chaſtity; uot, to {werve therefrom, 
not to think that whatſoeyer we find-good in 
our own eyes pleaſetli him. zo, 

The knowledge of true religion, humility 
and patience, entertaineth concord. 

If men did know the truth, and the hap- 
2 which followeth true religion, the vo- 

ptuous man would there ſcek his pleaſure, 
the covetous man his wealth, the ambitious 
man his glory; ſince it is the only mean 
which can fill the heart; and ſatisfy the de- 

fire : It ſeryeth alſo for a guide to lead us 
unto God, whereas the ri doth clean 
with-hold us from ti. 

No creature is capable of rell sion but 8 
m Nan 

The firſt Yew: that ſhould: be given to men, 
ſhould be the increaſe of religion aud piety. 

It is a very hard matter to change religion. 

Where no religion reſteth, there can be 
no virtue abiding. [oe 

True religion is to be be by faith, 
not by reaſon. | 
Religion is the ſtay of the Wenke, the imaſ- 
ter of the ignorant, the philoſophy e of - the 
ſimple, the oratory of the devout, the re- 
medy of fin, the counſel of the Juſt, and the 
comfort of the troubled. - 

Pure religion, anct undefiled before God the 
father; is this; to viſit the fatherleſs and 
widows in their adverſity, and for'a man to 
keep himſelf unſpotted of the world. 


Of 


C U CTY | 2 if 
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Of our COUNTRY, or COMMON- 
{2 WEALTH: | g 


Deſin. Our country is the, region or climate 
under which 97 75 are Born, the common mother 
of 'us all, which we ought to hold fo dear, 


that inthe defence thereof We Pang not fear 
to hiazard our lives, 


HERE can be no altinlt) . nearer than Our 
country Plato. 


Men are not born for themſelves, but for 
their country, parents, kindred, and friends. 
„ 

There is nothing more to be deſired, nor 
any thing ought to be more dear to us, than 
the love of our country. 

Children, parents, and friends are near to 
us, but our country challengeth a greater 
love; for whoſe preſervation we ought to op- 
poſe our lives to the greateſt, dangers. 

It is not enough once to have loved- thy 
country, but continue it to the end. 

Whereſoever we may live well, there is 
our country. 

a The remembrance of our country is moſt | 
weet. , - 

To ſome men tas country is their ſhame, 
and ſome are the ſhame of their count 

Let no man boaſt that he is the citizen of 
a great city, but that he is worthy of an bo- 
nourable country, Ariſt. 

We ought to behave ourfelves towards o our 
country thankfully as to a mother. 

The profit of the country extendeth itſelf 
to every city of the ſame. Lob. 

Our 


* 
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Our country, ſaith Cicero, affordeth large 
fields for every one to run to honour. 

Our country firſt chaltengeth us by nature, 

The whole world is a wife man's country. 

Neceſſity eompelleth Wee man to love 
his country. Eurip. 
The love which we bear to our r country is EE. 
not piety, as ſome ſuppoſe, but charity; for 
there is no piety, but that which we bear to , 
God and our parents. 

Many love their country, not for itſelf, but 


for that which they p oſleſs in it. | 
Sweet is that 4 and honourable, which 
we ſuffer for our country. Horace. q 


If it be aſked to whom we are molt en- 
Baged, and owe moſt duty; our country 
and parents are they that may Juſtly chal- 
lenge it. 

Phe life which we owe to death, is wad 
— - being *. in defence of our 
country 
Happy is chat death, which, _— due to 
nature is beſtowed upon our count 
Happy is that common-wealth, where the 
people do fear the law as a tyrant. Plato. 
 Acommon-wealth conſiſteth of two things, 
reward and puniftment. 
Ass the body is without members, ſo is the 
common-wealth without laws. 

Peace in a neee is like harmony 
in muſick. Augiiſt. 

Men of deſert are leaſt eſteemed in their 
- country. Eraſ. 


of 1 
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Of HOPE. 


Defin. Hope is that virtue whereby the mind 
of man putteth great truſt in honeſt and 
and weighty matters, having a certain and 
ſure confidence in himſelf; and this hope 
.muſt be ſtrongly grounded upon a ſure expec- 
' tation of ot Jieth and grace of God, with ut 
which, it is. vain 2 i enfect. 
0 be clean without ope, is a hap inci- 
dent to the unhappy Man. 
He that will loſe afavour for a hope, bath 
ſome wit, but ſmall ſtore of wiſdom, Bias. 
Fortune may take away our , goods, but 
death cannot deprive ps, of hope. 

Hopes above P ortune, are the fore-pointers 
of dee falls. 

If thou chance to love, hope well Whatſo- 
ever thy hap be. | 

That N is moſt common is hope 

Hope is a Waking man's dream. Tin p 

To put our £ dence in the creature, is 
to 1 — 5 of the Creator. Greg. 

. pape that doth not fear God. 

3 mortal lite. is. che hope of the immer- 
They only bope well which have a good 

PRE: | 

ope is the companion of love. 
7 — cannot be without faith. 
Hope 3s the God of the vretched. Ber. 
Hope grounded on Gad never. faileth; but 
built on the world it never thriveth. 
Hope apprehendeththings.uplcen, ; and at- 
4aineth things by continuance. ; Plato, BY 
2 e 


. 


gain fair love without good fortune. 
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ing's mier. AP 
Hope 1s the merchant-man's comfort, and 
the ſoldier's companion, but vain hope is the 
fool's . paradiſe, and- the ambitious man's 
overthrow. _ | | | 


. . Hope of life is vanity, hope in death is life, 


and the life of hope 1s virtue. | 
Hope waiteth on great men's tongues and 
be gulleth believing followers. 
Sweet words beget hope, large proteſta- 
tions nouriſli it, and contempt kills it. 
He that ſuppoſeth to thrive by hope, may 
happen n in miſery. Bion. 


The a E enſion of hope derideth grief, 
and the fullneſs of hope conſumeth it. 


As each part laboureth for the converſa- 
tion of the whole body, ſo hope for the ac- 
compliſhment of all deſires. 

Sadneſs is the puniſhment of the heart, 
hope the medicine of diſtreſs. Crates. 
Hope is a pleaſant paſſion of the mind, 
which doth not only promiſe us thoſe thin 
that we moſt deſire, but thoſe things allo 
which we utterly deſpair of. | 

Our high hopes have oftentimes hard for- 
tunes; and ſuch as reach at the tree common- 
ly ſtumble at the root. 3 | 

To hope for requital of benefits heſtowed, 


may rather be counted ufury than virtue. 


A cowardly lover without hope, ſhall never 


To hope againſt all hope, is the excellency 
of a mighty reſolution. 


In 


The evening's hope may comfort the morn- 


1 
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Ina little place is hid a great treaſure, and 
in a ſmall hope, a boundleſz expectation. | 
Confidence, except it be guided by mo- 
deſty, and proceed from judgment, may ra- 
ther be called arrogancy than hope 

Hope of all pafſions is the ſweeteſt and 
moſt pleaſant; and hereof it -is ſaid, that 
hope only comforteth the miſerable. ' 

Hope 1s the governor of men. 
Perdiccas ſeeing Alexander largely beſtow 
many benefits upon his friends, aſked him, 
what he would leave for himſelf? He an- 
ſwered, hope. A 

A good and virtuous man ought always to 
hope well, and fear . i 

Hope is the beginning of victory to come, 
and doth preſage the ſame. Piad. 


Of CHARITY. 


Defin. Charity is the indiſſoluble hand of God 
with us, whereby we are inflamed with love 
c him for that which we owe unto him, and 
thereby are induced to love our neighbours 
for the love of God. 
(rity is the ſcope of all God's com- 
mandments. Chry/. 

Charity delayed is half loſt. 

Gharity 8 us from ſin, and deli- 
vereth us from death. | 
Charity increaſeth faith, begetteth hope, 
and maketh us as one with God. PER 
As the body without the ſoul enjoyeth no 
life, ſo all other virtues without charity, are 
cold and fruitleſs. 

Charity is a good and gracious effect of the 

Z 2 f ſoul, 


269 ANTIOUITY; Or, 
foul, whereby man's heart hath no fancy to 
eſteem any thing in this world, before the 
The charitable man is the true lover of 
God. l | 
As the ſun is to the world, and life to the 
body, fo is charity to the heart. | 
Charity reſembleth fire, which mflameth 
all things it toucheth. Era. 
Charity in adverſity is patient, in proſpe- 
rity temperate, in paffions ſtrong; in good 
works quick, in temptations fecure, in hoſpi- 
tality bountiful, amongſt her true children 
joyful, among her falſe friends patient. 
Charity in the midſt of injuries is ſecnre, 
ict Reart bountiful, in pleafares meek, in con- 
cealing evi tmocent, ir truths quiet, at 
others misfortunes ſad, in virtues. joyful. 
Charity in adverſity fainteth not, becauſe 
it is patient; atid revengeth not injuries, be- 
caufe it is Bout. | 
He that trufyToveth, believerth and hopeth. 
By charity one feeth the glorious light of 
God. wks | | 
To love withalt the ſor, is to love wifely; 
to love with all the ſtrength, is manifeſtly to 
ſuffer for truth; to love with all our heart, 
is to prefer the love of God, before all things 
that flatter us. W | | 
The meafare in loving God, is to love him 
without meaſure. Bernard. | 
Charity is the way of man to God, and 
the way of God to man. fag. - 
If any man abound with the love of God, 
he is ftraitways apt and ready to all goon! 
e 
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o be laboureth, and is not weary ; he is weary, 
Ee and feeleth it not; the malicious mock him, 
and he perceiveth i it not. Bernard. 
f The love of God hath power to transform 
man into God. 
e Charity maketh a man abſolute and perfect 
| in all other virtues. 
h Neither the multitude of travels, nor the 
antiquit of ſervice, but the groatnels of 
charity increaſeth the reward. 

The nature of charity is to draw all thin gs 
to itſelf, and to make them participate of 
itſelf. 

God is charity; what thing 1s more pr e- 
cious? and he that dwelleth in charity dwel- 
leth in God; what thing is more ſecure? and 

God in him; what thing is more delectable ? 

There is no virtue perfect without love, 
nor love without charity. 

Charity is never idle, but worketh for him 
it loveth. | 

The greateſt argument of godly love, is 
to love what God loveth. 

Chatfitable love is under no rule, but is 
lord of all laws, and a boundleſs emperor. 

There is true charity, where two ſeveral 7 
bodies have one united heart. 

Charity is the child of faith, and guide to 

everlaſting felicity. 

All charity is love, but not alllove charity. 

The filthy effects of bribery hinder exceed- 

| ingly the works of charity. Plato. 
Charity cauſeth men to forſake ſin, and 
| embrace virtue. 


— — 


„ 


Z 3 | Charity 
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Charity is a word uſed of many, but un- 
derſtood of few. 
By charit be God, we learn what is our 
duty towar | 
By charity all men, elpecially chriflinis, 
are inked and bound in conſcience to relieve 
one another. | 8 
It is the true rty of a charitable- 
minded man, Joving y to invite the poor, 
courteoully to intreat them, and — to 
ſuffer them to depart. : 
A poor man being in charity is rich; but 
a rich man without charity is poor. Auguſt. 
Charity and pride do both feed the poor; 
the one to the praiſe and glory of G , the 
| other to get glory and praiſe amongſt men. 


Of HUMILITY. 

Defin. Humility is a voluntary inclination of 
the mind, grounded upon a penfect knowledge 
of our own condition: A virtue by which a 

man in the moſt true conſideration of his in- 
7 quali Hes, maketh leaſt account of him- 

el 
that gathereth virtues without humi- 

HiFi eth duſt againſt the wind. Greg. 
Demo homes being demanded what was 

the ark precept of eloquence? anſwered, To 

ronounce well; being aſked what Was the 

Eecond: anſwered the like ; and fo the third: 

So the precepts of religion, the firſt, ſecond, 

and third, are humili 

It is no commendation to be humble in ad- 

verſity; but in the midſt of proſperity to bear 

lowly Gail, deſerveth great praile, * 

c 
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The clnef point of man's hurnility conſiſt- 
eth in this, to fubject his will anto the will of 
God. 10 Nr N Fact 

Happy is that man whofe calling is great 
„ tramble. We 
The beſt armour of the mind is humility. 
Humility is more neceffary than virginity. 


29 


. 


e are three deprees of humility : The 
firſt, of repentance; the ſecond, defire of 
righteonfnefs ; the third, works of mercy. 

Pride wageth war in the kingdom of hu- 
mility : | | 

| The eaſieſt way to dignity is true humility. 

Of all virtuous works, the hardeft is to be 
humble. Aug. x 

Humility hath many times brought that to 
paſs, which no other virtue nor reafon could 
effect. | 

To the humble- minded man, God reveal- 
eth the knowledge of his truth. 

If thou deſire to aſcend where God the fa- 
father ſitteth, thou muſt put on the humility 
which Chriſt the ſon . 

Humility teacheth a man how to rule his 
affections, and in all his actions to keep a 
mean. f 
The ſpirit of Cod delighteth to dwell in 
the heart of the humble man. Era/. 

If thou intend to build any ſtately thing 
think firſt upon the foundation of humility. 

Men are not in any thing more hke unto 
So maker, than in gentleneſs and humi- 

© SEES 7:1 „i 
Charity and humility * 

| 0 
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God dwelleth in heaven; if thou arro gantly 
lift up thyſelf unto him, he will fly from thee: 3 | 
but if thou humble thyſelf before him, he | 
will come down to thee, Auguſt. 


Of OLD AGE. 


Defin. Old age is the gift of heaven, is the 
long expence of many years ; the exchange In 
. undi fortunes, and the ſchool f experi- 


_ ENCE. c 
T is a vain thing for him that is old to wiſh 

that he were young again. d 
It is a lamentable thing to be old with 

fear, before a man comes to be by old age. w. 


A grey beard is a certain ſign of old age 
but = As aſſured token of gy ke wit. 10 
HFoary hairs are ambaſſadors of great ex- 
perience. Milo. 
Youth never rideth well, but when age 
holdeth the bridle. 

Old age enjoyeth all things, * wanteth 
all things. Democ. 
In age we ought to make more an 
to die than proviſion to live: For the ſteel 
being ſpent, the knife cannot cut; the ſun 
being ſet, the day cannot tarry; the flower 
being fallen, there is no hope of fruit; and 
old age being once come, life cannot long 
endure. Aurel. 

Thoſe that ſpend their youth without re- 
ſtraint, would lead their age without con- 
tronlment. 

Beware of old age, forit cometh not alooe. 

In youth ſtudy to live well, in age to dic 
+ well; for to die well, is to die willingly. * 
. The 
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The difterence between an old man and a 
young man is this: the one js followed as a 
friend to others, the other is efchewed as an 
m—_ to himfelf 5 | 

men are often envied for their antun, 
0 — men pitied for their vice. 

Old men by reafon of their age, and weak- 
nefs of their ſtrength, are ſubject to fund 
im ee, and moleſted with many di . 
eales. Pacuvius. 

Age is more to be bonoured for his wi 
dom, than youth commended for his beauty. 

The old cedar-tree is leſs ſhaken with the 
wnd than the young bramble; and age far 
more ſtayed in his affairs than youth. ACE 

Though young men excel in ſtrength, yet 

old nien exceed in ſtedfaſtneſs. 

Thorgh all men are fabject to the ſudden 
ſtroke of death, yet old men in nature ſeem 
neareſt to their grave. 

Age is a crown of glory when it is adorned 
with righteouſneſs ; but the dregs of diſho- 
nour when it is mingled with miſchief. 

Honourable age conſiſteth not in the term 
of years, neither is it meaſured by the date 
of many days; but by godly" wiſdom, and an 
unde fie c li 

1 is Wo fel, and grey hairs are declin- 
ing 


ge * when: by 8 and hketh 
a” vor ottth Feaneth unto wie, winch 19 
void of wi dom. 

. He that will not be adviſed by age, ſhall 
ie I be deceived by youth. 

n. Old age is the brenner of death. 


old 


2% ANTIQUITY; Or, 
Olcd folks oft-times are more greedy of 
coin, than careful tokeep a good conſcience, 
Age may be allowed to gaze at. beauty's D 
bloſſom, but youth muſt climb the tree, and 
enjoy the fruit. 5 
Nature lendeth age authority; but gen- 
tleneſs of heart is the glory of 1 | 
Children are compared to ſpring-tune, 


ſtriplings to men to fee youth to au- 


- tumn, and old men to winter. | 
An old man ought t6 remember his age 
paſt, and to bethink himſelf how he hath 
ſpent his time: If he find himſelf faulty, in 
neglecting ſuch; good deeds as he might 
have done, he ought forthwith to be careful 
to ſpend the remainder of his life in libera- 
lity towards the poor. 

Old men are commonly covetous, becauſe 
their getting day are paſt. | | 
It is a great ſhame for, an old man to be 
ignorant in the principles of religion. 
An old man ought to be reverenced for 
his gravity ſdoner than for his grey hairs. : 
If young men had knowledge, and old 
men ſtrength, the world would become a 
new paradiſe. , Fond. | 
Aman aged and wiſe, is worthy of a dou- 
ble reverence. # | 
Infancy is but a fooliſh ſimplicity, full of 
lamentations and harms, and as it were laid 
open to a main ſea without a ſtern. _ 
Youth is an indiſcreet heat, outrageous, 
blind, heady, violent and vaia, © _ 


he 
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Of DEA TH. 


Defin. Death is taken three manner of ways. 

The fi 1 is the ſeparation of the foul from 

te body, with the alain of the body un- 

til the "offer ion: The ſecond is death of 

ſin, he being ſaid to be dead which lieth 

ſleeping in 5 The third is eternal death, 

, unto which the wicked ſhall be condemned in 

the day of the general judgment. 

2 is the law of nature, the tribute of 

the fleſh, the remedy of evils, and the 

1 either to heavenly felicity, or eternal 
miſe 

Deltiny may be deferred, but can never 
be prevented. 

An honourable death is to be preferred be- 
fore an infamous life. 

That man is very ſimple that dreadeth 
death, becauſe he feareth thereby to be cut 
off from the pleaſures of this life. 

1 is the end of fear, and beginning of 
elicit 

There | is nothing more'certain than death, 
nor any thing more uncertain than the hour 
of death. 

u- No man dieth more willingly than he that 


hath lived moſt honeſtly. 
of lt is better to die well than to live wan- 
id tonly. 


Death is the end of all miſeries, but infamy 
s, Js the beginning of all ſorrows. Plat. 
JN While men feek to rolong their TING they 
are — by ſudden death. 
Of While 


76 AN 1 gu T Y;'6, 
While wwe thinkito fly death, IE moſt ear· 


neſtly „ ee * * 
ꝗWHlDo 1: g luſty a young in 
Lhe nidrmniug), can promſe ſol life until 


SY, LR 1 


ea deft" dent, in 8 their wiſer, 


"Many 
that came le pe re the Tine of W þ 
un evil Jeath putteth Wan of a 
Ann 9 — * a ee party n 0 
Bi! 2 
2 


e of ol evil wen is he lar 4 


ie that no ped Tearein Leach, eau 
never be polleſleg,c 1 70 9 conſcience. 
11 Nothing 1 Is, more 11 e tO death than lleep, 
Who is eſt brother. Cicero. | 

There is nothing more: common than ſud- 
den death; REY. ing n by the 
great by . ye 99 8 
warned the Fan ian, and ſuch o 

as lived at their. pleafune and ee 00 fl 


ay to Tor et how 1 11 Aa very ſhort moment "ny 
hauls mo more. 


By ah Tame way tas Je beth, deat 


| cometh. | 
; Nature Hath,s ter ching tha 
veath,- 6165 


| The moſt profitable this ae the world, 
is the death of covetous and evil people. 
Death is common to all per ſons, \chough i 
| . fome one way, and toffome another. 

If we live to die; then we die to lire 

All things have an e e anly 
ak whoſe end is e 

Deatl 
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Death is metaphorically called the end of 
all fleſh. 4rif#. — 

The laſt cure of diſeaſes is death. 

Death diſpiſeth all riches and glory, and 
ruleth over all eſtates alike. Befjus. 

None need to fear death, ſave thoſe that 


have committed fo much injury, as after 


death deſerves damnation. Socrat. 

Wiſdom maketh men to diſpiſe death; ie 
ought therefore of all men to be embr aced 
as the heſt remedy againſt the fear of death. 
Hermes. 

So live and hope as thou wouldſt die | im- 
mediately. Plin. 


Of TIME. 8 
Defin. Time is a ſecret and ſpeedy conſumer of 
hours and ſeaſons, older than any thing but 
the firſt, and both the bringer forth A ed 
of whatſoever i is in this warld. _ | 
1 is no ſore which in time may not 
be ſalved, nor care which cannot be 
eured; no fire {a great which may not be 
quenched; no jever | liking, fancy, or affec- 
tion, which in time may not either be re- 
preſſed or redreſſed. 


Time is the perfect herald of truth. Cic. 


Time is the beſt orator to a reſolute mind. 

Daily actions are moaſured by progeny be- 
haviour, | 

Time is the herald that beſt emblazoneth 
the conceits of the mind. 

Time is the fweet phyſician that alloweth 
a remedy for every 

Tune is s the father of mutability. Solon. 

Aa Time 


228. ANTIQUITY; Or, 
; 88 Time ſpent withoht profit brin geth repen- 
tance ; and occtficn let ſlip, when it mig 
be taken” Is; counted ptodi pality:; * © 
 - Theres nothing armong inn le. entirely 
beloved, put. in time ſit may be diſſiked; no- 
Aung 1 Meachful, btt it may be diſeaſed} 
nothing $3 ſtrong but it may be broken; nei. 
ther any thing fo. well kept but it 132 be 
corrupted. 22d 1 . NAA 
Truthi is the Aauxhttr of time; and there 
in nothing ſo ſeeret but the date: of _ 
days will reveal it. 

In time che ignorant may bicdine leaded, 
the fooliſh may — made wiſe, and the wildeſt 
knack may be Fo bt toa modeſt matron. 

1. 1641 r V1 7 SEALS | 
© The happier bur wise is, the ſhorter white 
it laſteth, Hu e 24730303 | 

ay not that the Nie st our erb Ft 
ved i in, was better than this preſent as 

"Virtue and good life mak good days; but 
abundance of vice corrupteth the time. Jer. 

A of, thought is ks x 16Ht;! « ET wa 
the fire; ſo time, . ate ft ſo long, | 
no ſure covert for fin Hane 

Nothing is mote precious wat time, yet 
A 1 eſteemed of Bern. 

138 a 5 raked up in cinders; i at 

o and manifeſtly fianie; ſo 


2 in 18 ence and -6bſcured by 
time, v — at length break forth; mnitery for 
revenge. 1 . 15 * t 


be rer villany che heart doth think, 
"aki the hand effect, inprocefs of time the 
worm of © 1 bewraye! HS 


a - ” - TY * 
1 K T0. Time 
4 3 1 =D . # * 5 
"0.5.4 * A L > 


TY ww 


| "ep ol Varies: 


5 ers are brou * od en 
in Ae, 9 — eannot 8 ty be e 


Me Wies en RY 1er * 
"me draweth Wrinkles! m a Kain face, 125 
addeth freſh.colours: to a freſli friend. 

Ne may be repentel, has Bie- 


call ed. PAs 30 1 S511 {ft +3 4k 


A certain Philoſppher being ene, | 


what was the Arſt up 8g en Wir! the 
lave df a u man? ant wered, opportunity - 
being aſked what was the ſecond? he an 


fwered,. opportunity :+ And being e ed 


what Was the een Rill anſvered,.g op» 


portunity. Ps 
Tune and patience, teach, all paſo 40 1 25 

content. | 1 2 
Take time in thy 7 . 


ſpect in making. thy match; for nothing ſo 
fon glats, the | Romach as Hacetmeati nor 


ſooner fills the cye than * N wa” 


7%: . 
{3 <7 : ＋5 


3 Time tem an end 0 the g reateſt for- 


rows. . 


e meaſured by uwe, ſeldom prove 


bitter b FO: repentance -.,. 


on often- times Jedreth execution of 
A ——5 which time | ſuffer to be done ; 


may 8 3 11 


with reden. 

Time is life's 8 belt counſellor. are.” 

Time ig 2 2 govęrnor of Some 
Time tri ee 

fo = a aner; but that at. one time or 


e ſhall be eaſily perceive 
Aa? | Time 


ties neglecte ed are 'manifeſt tokens 


not for that it is not Juſt, but r e it is 


| 
| 
1 
| 
t 
=! 
Wi 
| 
! 
|, | 
11 


 . palt he can never be overtalken 
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26! Time is the inventor f novelties, and a 
certain regiſter-of things ancient.” Aurel. 

Fg maketh ſome h Sa: have 
no child | 


iſh conditions 

Ch ORs 5 L und wens 3 minds do 
A . ne Ha“. itt“ 

5 fit is great profie; ir ie be be. 

Wy: due time. Curtius. In F530! 

Time i IS. ſo ſwift aof foot, that being « once 


The a of tons Are? the deciders of 
many e doubts... 

Time in his Fwikt t pace modem men for 
their n 


e Won v. hood te 
pa Is word, World, called in Greet il v 

ep eth as much as ornament, il 
well-d; 50 order ning. is 


JE he 1227 805 to the'cuftorns of che 1 
world, 1 eth God. | 


Cicero and che ade ere opinion; tha . 
tze world was wiſely Roverand by the Gods, a” 
"The world of mortal things: 0 
5 LD is Vain, and worldly Joys do, 0 

ade; 


But heaven * for godly minds i is made. 
He that trulteth zo the world, i is ſure to be 
deceived. cms. | 
| The diſordinate deſire of the g goagls & of the 
world begetteth ſelf-lovet vt 5 
Our honours and our bodily . delights, are ik: 
worldly poiſons to infect our Fouls! L 8 
The world ſeduceth the eye with variety 
of objects; the ſcent, n 
{ the 


& 
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Bl the inſt wich e delidous' gn) the roneh, 


with foft fleſli Ard al 
the inventions 8 1 55 3 ra ard _— 
He that mortifieth hi natural afficinis, is 
ſeldom overcome with worldly it 1] 
No man chat loreth hes Kim Kee 
a good conſcience lon Hutt! E 


The workdly' man ME by} in iat of Hee, 
is raviſhed as the thoug 555 of revenge, en- 
rage with the deſire r a gnity! 5 | 70 
never his ownt, tf he leave che wh 

This world, thongh never f well bebe, | 
cannot laſt always. 5 1 

This world is deceitful, and tempteth men 
to wickedneſs; but repentance "Is the Ws 
ach lifteth' men up to God. 5 
This workd is but the pfeaſure of an hour |; 
and the forrow of many days. Plato. — 

The world 1 i an enemy to toe; holte 
bath made happy. Aug 1 7 
Tue worlds as priſon, aud to ve to the | 
ww world is the life of death.” - '3 
' BW The delights of this Vorl are ne bubbles | 
F * re N which arc ſoon raiſe” and tud- 
! ard Et 
£ world hateth contemplation, "Becki 
f contemplation: ciſeoveretk the trealojis and 
bY deceits of the world: Era. > 

We ma uſe the world; put i We delt übt 

e * Abt. 
Init, we break the love We ſhould 1 to 
a bün mas brbated Mahn 
. Man bath neither perfect reſt not Joy 
y this: world, neither e de alway 8 195 
8 dyn deſire. * 155 We 
nz 07 the 
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A 186 Fun br, 
"He chat loyeth: the world, bach inceſhut 


travail; bur he 958 hateth it hath reſt. 


The world hath To many fandry chan 
0 in her , that ſhe leaderh al I wan 
3 Arn in edfaltnefs.. - uid 


te fa v% 
2 


N 5 with joy. Hermes. 


5 - - 46 holds. Soca. 


He that fſecketh pleaſures from the warld, 
| followeth a ſhadow, which when hetthinketh 
de is ſureſt of, it vaniſheth ways and turneth 


— 


7 The world, 'thefleth, d be AAernt, are 
three enemies that contimrally fight againſt 
us; and we have great i 58. defend us 
from them. 


The vanities of this world bewitch the 
minds of many men. 
. God ereathd this World: a pl place of pleaſure 
and reward: wherefore ſuch as ſuffer in ad- 
"JERRY ſhall in another world be TechliiSencel 


* 


He which delighteth © in this oil: muſt 
either lack what he deſireth, or elle loſe what 
he hath won with great pain. . 

He that is enamoured: of this works, is like 
- one chat entreth into the ſea; forif he eſcape 

rils, men will ſay he is fortunate; but 

periſh, they will ſay he is wilfully deceived. 

Ne that Raech tas mind whiolly upon thi 
We loſeth his ſoul ; but he that defaret 
the ſafety of His ſoul, Little ar nothing re 
| gardeth the world. Ki SU? ROGA. erte 

After the old chaos was en ght into form 


the poets feign that the world>was::dividell --: 
into four ages; the firſt 'was'the golden age 
tte ſecond was the filyer age, the third . 
__ brazen age, and the fourth the iron age 
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t All which may be, more largely read of in 
the Hirſt hook of Ouials: de [TIE 
The world in the Four apps: ere may 
n. be compared.40 the four es ans gf the ear; 
the firſt reſembling the ſpring- time, the ſe- 
d, cond banner, the. third: nem, and the 
fourth winter. Hi ; 
He that deth himſelf to the. cal, 
ought to diſpoſe himſelf to three things 
Which he — ausid: Firſt, co povert 
for he ſhall never attain to the riches, chae he 
deſireth; ſecondly, to ſuffer great pain an 
trouble; thirdly, too 80 wee wüde 
eee Solon. 


» of BEGINNING.” 
: Dein Beginning i is the firſt a earance * any 
| ing. 10 * e £4 2 nothing without be- 
ginning , but only that power, which which 
* created all things os = 2 Eg 
| VIL: begi 
| wretched endings. 
In every thing the axcateſt; Fee is to 
ber make —— plauſible and good. 
It is better in the beginning to prevent, 
2 ban in the exigent to work revenge. - 
Ibhat thing never ſeemeth Gs that doth 
= n with truth | its 
97 The preface in tha: begining) a the 
whole book the better to be conceived... 
Nature is counted the beginning how all 
ins deach the end. Quintil. 
Lo begin in truth, and continue in good- 
£ dab, i to nn on earth, and gory in 
heaven. Abs bite i 
8 | | The 
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46 4 N- TUT *, 
The be of ſuperſütte s the ſat; 


tilty af Satan g the f 
gien the-farvice-of G 


27 4 am: :G4544z D* 


There is natlung l begun re nd 
be not providenti Early bogey NN 


Infants begin He -with- tears, bfeimte It 
with travels, and:end it with impatience,” * 
A fooliſh man beginneth Mar 
endath- nothing: 1 5: 28111. * 
= —— 
power; 
.difpolmg 


— 


n 
1 * 6 8 


— thereof reſteth at God's 


Never attempt 3 Wi ceed beginning, in 
hope of a pr 1.25 
The mo 


9 k 


of nothi 
"Stall fa dere ot kindred t wy the” beg zum, 
amouit to errors re they be ended. 
A Work wel e is Half adi: Plato, 
II at} works the be 
and the end moſt h 
1 The beginning, the mean, and the ch, I 
a egavy which every one enjoyetn. 


Sudden changes have ho beg, $959 2 


is more Ancient than the Hitt be. 


Mat b e Sel £210 


. Nothing 


That which is between: rhe 0 


the end is ſhort.” "Greg Fu 
The fear of God is the beging bf 

dom. Fire 1. + 88: ots fr 217 1 "Os + 
The beginnings of alt rin gate ſmall, det 

gather: ſtrength n Contihiirahes . *. d 


The beginning duce nenen 


of true reli- | 


wand. 
—— Gur Ae 


rs Dj, 1. A B 47 


webe lotiows Ber, 07 ghty er aa 
God, WhO in l greaſe Tk wor t 


beginning is the chiefeſt, 
ard to atta n 


N 4 With; more 
cafe the « event is —— enn 


W Be gin 
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Begin nothing before thou firſt call for 


help of God: For God, whoſe power is in all 
things, 3 molt pnaſperous furtherance 


and happy ſucceſs; n nee as we 
do begin 1 


Take good 


adviſement e'er' Abe eee 


thing; 
He chat preventeth an devil before i it Prev 
hath more cauſe to rejoice than to repent. . 


Take good; heed at che beginning to what 


thou granteſt, for after one inconve nience * 


nother will fullow ). 1307 RK erte THe IG _ 
Of EN DIN Gd. 


ereated by God, which is the g 


order 8 — — 8 
and necefaty. 474 — raeds 40 in fus Jecret- 


counſel,: and caunat be eee ” the 
ſenſe of man... 

HE end of the warld is.2. good: man's 
meditation; for by thereonz 
he preveateth ſin. Baſil. * 1 


The end of trouble bringech Jo and the 


end of a good life everlaſting felicity. 


What thing. ſoever in his world. bath a | 
beginning, muſt vr nn have 


o an ending nd . 16-3 20} 
'The laſt da ay hath —— the feaſt . 


Felicity is 


in ſhadows, but never traly attained but i in 
heaven only. . 


in . ie 1. Kd 304 6 


but having: once ban, * careful J 


Delim. The, end ig that whereto all 27 


end and aim of our wordly 
aGions, which may in this life be deſeribed 4 


Nothing, | 


d 4917204 1 42 N AF 
250 ANTI Lol; Or, | 
Nothing is Honk butiris{dhe for forme end, 
'v he of tabourz is reſt andthe end of 
fouhſh- love, 1 ce. AIK cnt oi 
e end g + only'theilaſty but che beſt 
„ rot thing, be Dre in ono, 
The end o thing eucerin gie 
*The end of wur 18 & jult: ju gabe Lie 
As there is no end — of the bl 
g ſed, ſb there i no end of — the 
wicked.” FD; 53 f GER Ar Hi 410 4 
3 The end ve hope woc is osten laß han vur 
0 Gr (Hogs wt trait ibis 3 Mt 516; 
What asd doubtful: in the beginning, E 
3 —— by . rt 28f: * 
eeing the event of things does not an 
to ur WIlsz: wei ought to apply our wills to 
the events of them. Ariſt. 
The End of à diſſolute life; is moſf com- 
monly a deſparate death; Nn. 
8 poſſeſs, but'the 
aſt Se, nde beginning of jo 
- af e OW, i ing joy. 
5 At the end of : the+work, the nanny 
the workman is made nber, 117717 
Qood reſpect to — — both 
: body and foul in ſaſetx. 
| E fore any fact be by man committed, the thi 


„ 


= ©  — © IT" 


end thereof is firſt in cogitatiun - a 
Many thing 5 ſeen — in the beginning, ac 
which prove bad in the en. + the 
6 Fr. id fy 25 4 TY ts = 3 ITY ky 4 ; Ty 2 
f 0 Agi! TIE: OR by bt t= 27 dar 
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= NE :1,39:44 4 „ £ C082 
| | 'of DAY, or LIGHT... 107 . 
pci. Ie word Dies, which i gnifieth aiday, 
| is ſocalled, quod ſit diviniop tis Cad 
, {Beale quali de e onfort, of man, 
who by hits word made. the ' ug/titberevf , fo 
beautify: it to the world's.end. co: 
Hoſe children which are born between 


— midnight, with the: Romans n 
born in one day. I 21 
NM Phrepulius, azke divided theyeat Into 
months, ſo he divided the month into days; 
imd called tin Feſtor, Prafeſtor, &. Interci- 
ſos ; the firſt he: dedicated to! the gods, the 
next to men; for the diſpatching of their bu- 
ſineſs; the laſt as common for their * as 
men. I Mae 81307 14322097" 
A day natural hath twenty bor hours, a 
day artificial hath twelve hours. 1048: 

The day begi th with the R Jars at 
Th: hun. letting, and withthe Perſianr at ſun- riſing. 
y. The Athenians count all the time from the 
of I ſetung of the ſun, ao the ep es 
4 again, but ont: day.. te ty = 99's 
h The Babyloniuns oqunt their dayfrom the 
WU furrifing i in the OE till * peer 
he W the next Tr 15 e 

The Umbrians, an wi irs e in nah, 
g. account their day from N noontide 
che next day followings g 

The wicked and evil-living man loveth 

: darkneſs, and hateth the light. 
Of 1 day taketh from us the credit that 
another 


the four and twenty hours of midnight, 


288 Au rig Or, 


another hath given us; and the alt malt make 
reckoning of all the reſt paſt. 


4 y experience e was viſer and wi- 


"He that refuſeth es bind: ne lte to day, 
may happen to be dead e er to morrow. 
Let no day be ſpent without ſome remem- 
brance how *r — aſt beſtowed thy time. 

Veſtuſian thought that day loſt, , wherein 
be had not gotten à friend. 

Of all numbers we cannot. gan nder 
our days: We can number our ſheep; our 
onen, and Sur coin; but we think'qur days 
are infinite , and therfore” we r number 


* One day the vine brood | 
DO Fabius ſent to | 

Thus ſent, one day did fo ee 
Them dead cer night. 

The Roman call! d Fupiter Dieſpiter, which 
Ggnifieth | the father of the day, or light. 

Light is ſometimes. en for day, and 
darkneſs for „ 

Ne day cameth od Hit, udn he hath 
not ſome 2 of ſorrow. Suni! 

The entrance of adole ſcency is the end of 
infaticy, mans eſtate the deatk of youth, and 
the 8 $ birth, the Oreo of 
this Aay's pri ” | 4 

Ligiu is e queen 
| Lag th beginning ——.— 
| bghts, one for the day, another for the night. 

Day is the image of life, uighe af death. 

The — Ae 18 the 2285 1 
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of heaven. 
i- Theligktof! Ache day of the mind.* 


is Every 4 that p Neth, is notto be thought 
y, Nas the ſaſt, but that it may be the laſt. Senecs 


„Than crab x, N ee Ce. b 
e Ntenr. ou 
pa. 25 or Ache is the tine of fel 
and peace after lahours, being c ly that 


part of the day, nat ral, in 8 the fun is 
wr Ml _(hidde teen e e to the ' antipodes .. 
s BY THE | onger night, is in coming, yp 


r 8 r of the oppreſſed; 
no o ſooner ſeen than wiſhed to 1 * arte 
Night is the benefit of nature and wade for 
man's reſt - Livius. TR 
Suſpicious and fears are night 's companions. 


_ Darkneſs is uot evil, but in n of 
the — nen lern en 
th his (hadbw, we every 


Fer me. — agb a ſucceeding morning. 
The darkneſs of our = and not of 

dur exes, is to be N 

It s-notlapbnelts a eg of theght, 

—— pig iglit. ee 

L ath iy Aue ee m t * 

often ſtopt and van f 
83 5 5 ugh low Flow 

uk . IP : 

C 4s n were night. 

5 oY more. See to the wilera- 

Mes the d bn 

Night, which is the gurke of caſe; is the 


| other i, quick e J = LM 
Nigut, 


* 


152 


| : ANTIQUITY: Or, 
' Night Sh h 1 lence, hears all the ;- 
corplt ; 2 ted. en 
Fo ly of t are Ioathſome to N ] 
9 ei Weicher hath Unt to to do with dark- 
110 AN 11144910 22 
1 Pe eh r 1s the only 10 
gr of! martial ſtra Nees 
3 dak ght and A dad relolution, beget fel 
cauſe of the 5 4 's Lamentation. 
Ni 7 18 the chow to cover ſin, and the ar- 
motif of thi Auſt man. 'T heophr- 34606 
8 it Ger? teſt; and reſt! is the Freſh 
tired ſpirits. 
i” hatever s yer-we caried b N day 
Saefelle, 18 — w ere newborn y the e 5 
reſt and.q | 
Night Hazy ſit t aha, and Jointly: aid 
each other. 8 
It is im be: to ſee ny ne. ay in 
mel if. me part of ede be Pot oem 
r 21 TNA 


C2 7 815 ot. 2. 22 91. 2 704. * 
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Defin. I icſedneſi is any fin, vice or evil, com- 
milted ori n the tohole' Courſe of 
our Foes, and the 10 "by thuck we loſe 
<0 favour; and expuſe Our ſelves to the 
nger nell irg. i; 
T roſperity Fails men, is 4h il 
god ' 
When 1 men re ces: it i en of 
ſome tem a oy & rp! 19 5 
It is the corruption f good, 
0 with. the evil. 


Reſoice dee hy "often as thou 


ma | 
6.4 $1 4 F J — 8 


8 


">. * 


| Wil g b 1 29 1 
the My men, and perſuade thy ſelf, 11 1 their 
18 1 75 of thee 18 moſt . FN 1 * 
| men Are. more. chan. 7 * 
* are forward in aasee . "er Bod, amen, L 
f Mea: that wo cke. another, 
il guilty himſelf of ce d baun B. Bans : 
ob 1s bettex 90 defitoy the wickedneſs, M- 
ſe than the wicked n „ 80 


| W evils 3 FE 
" Philip Mace dong, aſſe mib 
ber. > ſe we e 


te from 2 of Alx his ſubject „ and ut, 
„Jem iste a own, e T 
allig ; Poner onerepolis 5 the d of. wie 


4 N er = 
Fern, in iiſelf increaſe 


— ly - 
Amicked life is the + eh the fl hr 
Who can be mor ortunatt than he 
which of neceſſity will needs be evil? 
Whoſoever he be that ſpareth to puniſh 


the — gen dot * much harm to the 4 


8270 Se 60 de 2 podly, 1o.he Lt. dip ＋ 
ts a. 0 e,godl b. * puaiſe 
of the wick 10 nd and,it 1 8 ee 
to-be._ praiſed af them... 

—_ oth the eyes of, the "wicked. . 
un le l the hem. Nana > 1:97 
. l mah 8 dafl Tas SORT BLI 


» 


Thewicke | 

ment, and | Is, ign — t. 15 8 4p may? 

Fh TAU of ar N-difpoled pexſon is more 
unſt: © than the taper! ices of the Water 


en Feed mien be in the midſt of all 
their are, then ſome ee $0mes 
haven a K the dbor, 

B b 2 When 


292 N Aug Ok 
When e eee 


oth willingly aſocite li. 
Fd ke de a re >tarrifhogae mir belag 
Wicked men o a une can be, 
to be andes e 1e a. 12 
Virtue is bealth, but vice is deb. Pla. 
The 2 man / attempteth: things im- 
poſſible. 
The wicked man & ever in fear. Plato. 


He aged che god; 4 that! the 
wicked. 8 


* 


A good ſentence proceedingfromm wicke 


woas d mouth left ies gene- 

The progeny of the wicked, although! it 
be Rot wholly infected, yet it will favour 
ſomething of the father's. Aichenefß. 28 

As virtue is a garment; of Honour urs; ſo vie- 
kedneſvis avobs of ame. nn 

Curſed is that man that knowetl; not to 
be'a man, but by his wickedneſs is far other. 
wiſe than he ſhould be. 

He: that intendeth not to de good, ſhould 
refrain from doing eyil: A comrted 
cvil ¶ we refrain to > da. 

Purify thine. own WH 
of other's fins. 


tl! 


boaſteth of his evil eeds.- ee en: 
ages himſelf to the 


When 4 mün doth 


wicked affections of his own nnd, he doth 


weaker: and cut in ſunder che kings of un- 
derſtanding. in e, 
W. /icked counſelis moſt bortful oe ge. 


"The wicked was. hue IDE King ef 
pride never heard of before," glorifieth and 


7 WIsE Ix3Taocran.” 203 


In good is either wanting 
or ſuperfluous; ; which made the Pythygoreans 
lay,. that wickedneſs could not be compre- 
ended, but godlineſs mii might: . 

The ways to wickednefs are many, plain 
and common; but to goodneſs are niit many, | 
but one; and that ſame is hard to find, be- 
caule it is but little: trod den 


4 * p 7 
of INF AMX. 

4 Ka Nit the livery bad 0672 

this ven Ia and that which for our mitig4 

nities and evil doing ſtainetùQi our names and 

our ſucceſſions with a perpetul diſgrace, 

through the report of ene and unjuſt, 
attempts... , 

Hame and Shonour are- the two greateſt 
preventers of aiuſliap.”* © | 
Infamy gallet th unto Anh, and liverh after 
death. tid. 4 2 a 

Infantry: and ſhame are inſeparable ſequels ; 
of adulter. 2 
That man is very wicked aud unhappy, | 
whoſe life the people lament „and at whoſe 
death they rejoice; Solon. | 
There is no greater infarny, chen to be Ba. 
viſh in promiſe, and ſlack in performance. | 
Begging is a ſhameful courſe, and to Rea) 
is a. great blot; of diſhonour& | 
He that hath borne fail in Us tempel of 8 
ſhame, may ever after make a {ſport of the 
ſhipwreck of his good name. 8 
Infamy is ſo deep x colour, thar it will 


uy be waſhed off with oblivion. 


B b z n Such 


4 & 


.* 4&4 
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Such as ſeek to climb by —— , ſhall 
fall with open Thame. to nin nr 


They that covet to ſwim in-vies; hall ſink 
in vanity. Crates.” 


Greater is tie ee ber eee an 


- harkot;; than-thepraife' to be e yp amia- 
ble. 0917 zi oft t eri 
The infamy of man is immortal. Plato, 
It were. great infamy to the perſon, and 
no fmall offence to the common-wealth, to 
behold a man baſely toihing, chat. deſerveth 
to govern; and to E "that de- 
1 to go to — Verte 
Shame is the end of treachery, and 'diſho. 
nour ever fore runs repentance: 
What is once fpotted with. infaray, © 
15 | hardly be worn ont with time url. 
Mben the bow-ſtring. 18 broken, ir is hard 
to hit the white : And when-a man's credit is 
f — in ae 1 „ Uttle pre- 
4 47 355 l 
An Dane man ſhall never die; and an 
infamous man deſerveth not to live 
The infamous man is wholly miſerable: 
For good” men will not believe he: bad wil 
not obey him: no man accomp pany him, and 
© few befniend hin. 
As beauty adometh wealth! I treainelt 
honour and countenanee > m0 inf; thty Wound- 
| eth all. gur Anm ARR hm mr 
The pecaionrant greatneſs of uffn, are 
better untried than knowõẽ n 
The tongue is the readieſt inflrament of 
detraction and ſlander. 


Even 


93 


e Wi os NST AV co. 255 


Every inferior-doth account that thing in- 
famous , wherein he ſeeth tis fuperior offend. 


It is infamyi ta ec praiſe by counterfeit 
virtue. Fn 4: . NN 7 v7 
It is infamy to chifpraiſe him that deterveth 


well Potable hefis Or," Zuck td end the 


unworthy becauſe he is rich. 

Ae that by 8 Uarittereth * friend, is 
moſt monſtrous. , 2 

To be praiſed of wicked sen is: = great . 
„s to be praĩſeq for wicked doings. 


e 
is the cauſe of hatred, and ſloth of 


B+ + ox 


iN The ijfe of a noted Ae aer death. 

Cicero invei againſt Cataline, faith, 
Th. ary Fenn life hath ſo ob- 
ſcured the glory of thy ꝓredleceſſors, that al- 
i they hre been famous; Vet uy thee 

they will come to Oblivion 

If a man's good name be not polluted, * 
though he have nothing elſe, yet it ſtands him 
- che ſtead chan the poſleion of —_ great 
ric ES. 5 


— 


of Hab Nr r. Np 


Dein. _Diſhoneſty i is, an act which engendreth 
its own torment : For from the very inſtant 
Ms peat it is committed; and with th the conti- 


nual remembrance thereof, it filleth the foul 
"of the malefactor with ſhame and confuſion . 


I. E that is diſpoſed to axlchiefs,! wil ne- 


ver want occaſions: : 


) 951 Diſhoneſty ruinates both Gnas * ee, 


Shame is the handmaid to diſhoneſt at- 
tempts. | 1 
The 


"> 


ANTIQUITY; 0, 


obſcure the inferior virtues he mind 


He that Tears n 978 ae. er, will, hardl 
become true ; and 5 oe care net ay 


ſuſpects, and 3 abr Nil ain ei 
It is bonelt wie tory that is gotien by the 


ſpoil of a man's own Country, Acer. 


There never ais cant, in a, com- 
mon-wealth, ut by ſuch NN would. ve 


without al bon eft order. cith gil? 
"The El bonekt 2 Fong . e Fe N 


be diſſembled; bur: being ones at. liberty, 


they cannot cloak It. 1 '/ ee 


Many times the wicked bear envy. unto. 


the good, not becauſe the, yirtuous,. ſuffer 
them to do well, but for that they will not 


conſent with them to o evil. 


Many be ſo malicious and perveey, flat 
they take more delight ta do Bl to others, 


than to receive a benefit unto themſelves. 


If he be evil, that giveth: evil counſel, more | 


evil is he that executeth the ſame... ....._.. 


Tully. 
Then Sa is at the full: rip YA when | 


as diſſioneſt things be not. aal del delightful i in 


hearing, but alſo moſt pleaſant in practice: 
And ere is no remedy to be hoped for, 


where common vices are accounted virtues. 


A man given to diſſioneſty, can neither be 


a friend to himſelf, nor ti y to another. - 
The overthrow of a common-wealthis the 
diſhoneſty of the rulers. r 


Diſhoneſty is the e of the ſoul, "ich 
#1 Poileth 


d he: inſatiate appetite. of, een doth 


Nothing is profitable. MAC. Ws diſhoneſt. 


< 


2 
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ſpoileth men of rHeir ornaments and! heavenly . 


ax? 2 2 


apparel. 1 
All dings are tolerable, lebe thoſe thin gs | 
which afe difhoneſt. p A 
Curliſte, the har 2 „Lid, the chtelled Vo- 
crates; becauſe when "(hb* Was 2 Apel ſlie 
could draw his antitots from him. No mar- 
vel, faith he, for thou e them to difho- ; 
neſty, ee which the way is ready; but I ex- 
hort them to virtue, .v Whofe way 6:3 hard to 
een | 
Vion wictHffkry, auhionclty With 
all rA. wor Idly felicit 23 But 329 
wich we fuffer for 8 1 Hall be turned to 
by dene comfort; antl the felicity gotten 
| be chariged i into perperual 
THE 8 Lyrogo H ty 0c on 1 N 
Lp f VIC B'S in — mV" 
Defin. Vice is an inequality and dung of 
manners, proceedinig from man's natural in- 
Ken to pleaſures and naughty deſires. = 
Man ſeldom repenteth his ſilence, but be . 
is often ſorrowful for his haſty ſpeeches: ' 
He that is rooted in Ain, en ay be by 
good couixſel reformed: © Ty 
He that doubts of God, with Protaguras, 
and he that denieth God, with Diagoras, are 
both to be had in abortination | for tlieir inft- 
delity. ine n een NN 
Conſent and ſin are both of one kind. | 
Vice ig the habitude of ſin, but fin 3 s the 
act of that babitude. 17 | 
He that pampers his Aeſh, doth noumth 
Oy worms. Demonax. + 


Exceſlive 


938 ANTIAUTT Y 0, 
„Frese ſleep is found che hody's foe.” '- 
uſt bringeth hogt life, prodigality wretch. 
eſl life, Nel neren ſin eternal dam. 
Wen ee bag een bang 4 | 
s by nature ſome men are more inclined 
to Gckneſs Akan other fome ; ſo ont man's 
is moxe Pronc than another's to werigh- 
teonſneſs. ol logs i 1073 £ 1959405 
AI be ſiekneſs of old age Banberiet the er- 
ror of youth, inconſtancy. /7heop. 1 
A moſt. horrible and t Ammabie ofenke that 
il to be r neee, belongeth 
Cai. CH at che habit of licy N 
Wi: 1 2 of courage, ange Pol th 
of. v Balder, ewdneſsthe image of Pleaſure: 
cliſlembled vices ſeem great virtues. 
Where elders are diſſolute and ea gra- 
; ents 


vity, there the younger ſort” are 


and paſt grace ot 4 11 107 
Every Vice matey; 
Vice ruleth: wheres go reigneth. Greg. 


We ae (RR to A ee. lus 
vices, 1 A 
There are more vices Mrtues. — Greg.” 

| Riches: gotten wk c thay N commonly 


loſt wich ſhame. Del 
Folly in 383 eee in age, þ 
breed. at length woe to both ; the one ending M 
wut grief, che other in m le 7 

a ied 3 And; on * bs bl 

Where youth: is woid of exeriſe,there age | IN. 
void of 6 eſty. IT Mön, Jy - — 2 


nn ſoothing great men in their Nad 
humours 7 C 


©, 
5A 745 a4, N a 3 + 


* 
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humours, getteth more coin, chan true 
ſpeeches can get creclit Ba... 


2. 


Fair faces: have gotten foul wites; ſtraight 


perſonages crooked manners 2 and good com- 
plexions bad conditions. 

A merry mind dexficondtionly: ſhew a gen- 
tle nature, where a ſour countenance is a ma- 
nifeſt ſign of a froward diſpoſition. 

Sobriety without ſullenneſs is commenda- 
ble, and mirth with modeſty delectable. 

Every vice hath a cloak, and creepeth | in 
under. The name of virtue. 


We ought to have an ſoecial care leſt 


thoſe vices deetive us which bear- a ſhew of 
virt ne 

Craft oftotimes accompanieth icy; 10 
much auſterity temperance z 275 reſolute 
mind; prodi alley, unge Au MAE for- 
tude ; ; and ſuperſtition, 2 | 


* — bw 


thankfulneſs, and other commendable parts 
in a man? Contrarily, who doth not 4erd a 


M proud, diſdainful, unhoneſt and unthankful 


perſon ? 


- 


' of INGRATITUDE. : 
J MDcfn. Ingratitude is that which maleth men 
a impudent, ſo that they dare join together W 
50 ht thoſe which have been their beſt friend, 
fi ©: them to whom the W 
bod, nature, and 


lf 


ad is a vice malt hateful” fore God 


eir Nad man 
1 Iogratizade 


18, 


+4 


What nation doth not 4 — e gentleneſi 4 


Ngratitude — ge by cuſtom, 


a MAINT Fe bent maketh 4 
man 15 deſpair of recompence, and of faith 
ul friends cau eth them to become. mortal 


EY HY 2 ome 


ape 4 the companion of that mon- 


ſter! . 7 de. Stobeus, 
He is un hankful that being pardoned ſin- 


neth again, 
There Fart be no greater injury offered to 
a free mind and 09 Bee ful face, = to be cal · 
led unthankful; ſuch reproaches ſinking moſt 


b 
r 
L 
deeply into the reputation of honour. .. Wt 
b 
th 


Ingratitude ſpringeth either from covet- 
ouſnels or ſuſpect. Theophraſt . | 

'Ttis a ſhameful and unthankful part always 
to crave, and neyer to give. Mare. 
Princes rewarding. nothing, purchaſe no- 
-thi g; and defert being neg ected, courage de 


will be unwilling to attempt. an 
Benefits well beſtowed eſtabliſh a Kingdom; TE 
but ſervice unrewarded weaken it. Archi. tit 


Ihe nature of man is . unthank- Y- 
ful, and af 

recompence his well-wiſhers for their bene- 
fits Beten: de. 

is better to be born-fookfity than to un 
ſtand bow to be unthankful. 

— — loſeth all things in himſelf, in 


tting all to his friend Five! 
arg CY wathankful body, ib to 


ſow corn on the ſand, 


. Two. contraries, give H, — to the others 
and } 1 5 Aa th Hy 25 Tankfulgels are "beſt 


2'd one by the other. 


There 
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There is no affection among men ſo firmly 
placed, but through un dealing it 
may be changed to batred. Bias. - 
There cannot be a greater occaſion of ha- 


tred, than to repay good turns with unthank- 
ful dealing. mY 


An 


baniſhed men of true deſert, finding i its hind- 
rance by:their abſence, too late repenteth. 
Lact. 


Nothing waxeth ſooner old than a good 
turn or benefit. Diog. 

Au unthankful man is compared to a veſſel 
bored full of holes. Zucianus. 

Old kindneſs fleepeth, and all men are un- 
thankful. Pindarus. 

The: ungrateful man through his inpu- 
dency i is driven to all villainy and 1 
and maketh himſelf a ſlave. Zenophon. 

. Plato called Ariſtotle a mule for his in gra- 
titude. Ahanus,. 

The unthankful man | hath ever bern ac 
counted a more dangerous buyer than the 
debtor. Cognat. 

The ungrateful man is 6f worſe condition 
than the ſerpent, which hath venom to annoy 
bers, but not itſelf. 

It is better never to receive abenefit; than 
to be unthankful for it. 

Thankfulneſs doth conſiſt in truth and juſ⸗ 
tice : Truth deth acknow ledge what is re- 
ceived, and juſtice doth render one good turn 
for another... Stobaus. 

He is unthankful with whom a benefit pe- 
riheth ; he is more. ungrateful Which will 

& Cc forget 


ungrateful commonwealth, which hath | 
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forget the fame ; but he is moſt ungrate 
that rendreth evil for the gad he hath re- 

ceived, Biat - 
He which receiveth a Fi ſhould no 
only remember, but requite the ſame libe 
rally and fruitfully, according to the nature 
df the earth, which rendreth more fruit thaz 
it receiveth ſeed, Quin . 

The Egyptians of all vices moſt abhorret 
ngratitude, in which (as 7 ully faith) all wick- 
edneſs is contained. 
If we be naturally inclined to do good t 
them of whom we conceive good hope; hoy 
much more are we. bound to thoſe, at whoſs 
hands we have already receiveda good turn! 
Seneca. 1 

Thou canſt not call a man by a worſe 
name, than. to ſay he is an unthankful perſon, 

Plutarch interpreteth Pythagoras's ſynabol, 
of. nat receiving of ſwallows, thus, ang 
mono ought to ſhun unthankful 


, among the praiſes Thich he 
„ of inj 
5 mot only not to acknowledge a good ol 
o if more be not rendered than hath 
— 3 
Whoever receiveth a benefit, ſelleth his 
own liberty, as who would fay that he made 
himſelf ſubzect to render the like. 
The laws of Athens, Penſſa, and Maredoxia 
| condemned the unthankful perſon to death. 
Lyturgus eſteemed it a moſt monſtrous in 
— 4 not to acknowledge a benefit. 
In the old time hberties and franchiſes fo 


ingratitude re 1 4 of 
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An ungrateful perſon cannot be of a noble 
mind, nor yet juſt. Socrate. — : 
A nian ought to remember himfelf how 
often he hath reccived courteſy and pleafiire.” 
Every gentle hature quickly pardoneth alt” 
mjuries, except inpratitude, which it hardly 
forgetteth. | 8 
Ingratitude was the cauſe of the fin and 
death of man. | | wp nfo 
No man's life is void of ingratitude.. 
The life of the ignorant is unthankful, wa- 
vering and unſtay d in things preſent, through 
the deſire of things to come. Seneca. | 
Impudence and ingratitude are companions. 
All hurnan things grow old and come to. 
the end of their time, except ingratitude: 
for the greater the increaſe of mortal men is, 
the more doth ingratitude augment. Plut. 
We ſhall avoid this ſhameful vice of ingrati- 
tude, if we eſteem the benefit which we receive 
of another greater than it is, and contrarywiſe 
repute that leſs than it is which we pive. 
The unworthier he is that receiveth the 


— 


benefit, the more he is to be commended 


from whom it cometh. 
of PRIDE. 


Defin. Pride is an unreaſonable deſire to enjoy 
honours, eſtates, and great places ; it is a 


vice of exceſs, and contrary to all modeſty, 


ich is a part temperancde. 
that bruiſeth the olive-tree with hard 
1 iron, fretteth out no oil, but water: 


and he that prieketh a proud heart with per- 
ſuaſion, draweth out only hate and envy. 


Cc 2 It 


their eſtates low, live always a pe! 


. ANG 
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It is impoſſible that to a man of much pride 
fortune ſhould be long friendly. 

It chanceth oftentimes to proud men, that 
in their greateſt jollity, and when they think 
their honour ſpun and woven, thentheir eſtate 
with the web of their life in one moment is 


ſuddenly broken. 


Ambitious men can never be good coun- 
ſellors to princes. 

The deſire of having more is a vice com- 
mon to princes and great lords, by reaſon of 
ambition and deſire to rule, bringing forth 
in them oftentimes an unſatiable cruelty and 
beaſtly nature. 

Pride is the. cauſe of the corruption. and 
tranſgreſſion of man's nature. 

Pride cauſeth that work to became; wicked, 


which of itſelf is good : ſo that humble ſub- 


miſſion. is better than the proud boaſting of 
our needs; which cauſeth. a proud man often- 
times to fall into more deteſtable vices than 
he was in before. 

It is natural to proud men to delight them- 


ſalves in, and to ſet their whole minds upon 


vain deſires. 


Men that * their thoughts bigh and 


ie and 
diſcontented life. 


Pride ſhould of young men. be carefully 


avoided, of old men utterly diſdained, and of 
all men ſufpected and feared. Socrates. 


Pride hath two ſteps ; the loweſt blood, and 


_ _ the higheſt envy, 


_ Pride Ertl th gold a and drixketh blood, and 
tte hy 5 climbeth 
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cimbeth ſo high by other men's heads, that 
ſhe breaketh her own. neck. » v9 
It is better to live in low contempt, than 
in high infamy ; and more precious is want 
with honeſty, than wealth with diſcredit. ' +: 
Aſpiring pride is like a vapour, which aſ- 
cendeth high, and preſently vaniſheth away 
in ſmoak. xs r ©? 21M 
A proud heart in a beggar is like a great 
fire in a finall cottage, which not only warms 
eth the houſe, but burneth all that is in it. 
Tha ſpring of pride is lying, as truth is of 
humility. Phil. ES 
Men that bear great ſhapes and large ſha- 


dows, and have not good nor honeſt minds, 


are like the portraiture of Hercules drawn 
upon the ſands. 53719 of 


The more beauty the more pride, and the | 


more pride the more preciſeneſs. 

Ambition is the ground of all evils. | 

Pride is a ſerpent which flily infinuateth 
herſelf into the minds of men. | 
Exalt one of baſe ſtock to hich degree, and 
no man living will ſooner prove proud than he. 
An ambitions body will go far out of the 
right ways to attain to the height which his 
heart defireth. S. P. s. 5 
Pride is the mother of ſuperſtition. 5 

The proud man, ſeekin g to repreſs another 

man, inſtead of ſuperiority attaineth indlige 

The proud man is forſaken of God; KS 
forſaken, he groweth reſohite in impjety, 
and after purchaſeth a Juſt puniſhmens — 
bis preſuming ſin. Plato. e 

ö C 3 A 
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48 proud man is com 2 to aſhip without 
a pilot, toſſed up and down upon the ſeas by 
Winds and tempeſts. Aug. 
5 15. he ſon. of Ageſilaus wrote unto king Phi. 
7 8 "ar i much gloried in ſome of his victo- 
4 To if he meaſured his ſhadow, he 
ſhould find it no greater after his Victories 
than 1 it was before. 
King Lewis the eleventh was wont to fay, 
when pride was in the ſaddle, miſchief and 
ſhame was on the crupperr. 

Pride, envy, and 1 impatience, are the three 
capital enemies of men's conſtancy. Aug. 
: ide is always accompanied. with folly, 
. audacity, raſhneſs, and impudency, and with 
folitarineſs; as if one would ſay, that the 
proud man is abandoned of all the world, 
ever attributing to himſelf that which is not, 
having much more bragging than matter of 
worth. Plato. 
Pride did firſt ſpring from too much abun- 
dance of wealth. PA. , 
| Ch 'Þpus to raiſe an opinion of knowledge 

to himſelf, would ſet forth thoſe books in 
Huis om name (a fault common in our age) 
which were wholly written by other men. 

I ue proud boalting my feign things 
to be which indeed 2 not, or maketh Then 
appear greater than they are, Ariſt. 
Pride 1s the mother of envy, which: if one 
be once able to fuppreſs, the daughter will 
be ſoon ſuppreſſed. Aug. 
Halbandmen think better of thoſe ears of 
. .corn which bow down and wax crooked than 

as which grow ſtraight; becauſe they ſup- 


poſe 
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pk to find nen, ſtore of grain in them than 


the other. 

Socrates, when he ſaw that "AleBiades: 
waxed proud becauſe of his great poſſeſſions, 
ſhewed him the map of all "the world, and 
aſked him whether he knew which were his 
lands in the territory of Athens? who an- 


| ſwering, They were not deſcribed there : 


How is it then (quoth he) that thou braggeſt 
of that which is no part of the world ? 


It is the property of proud men to delight 
in their own foclilt 


inventions. 
He that knoweth himſelf beſt, eſteemeth 


himſelf leaſt. Plato. 
The glory of the proud man is ſooneſt 


turned into infamy. Saluſ?. 


The beſt way to be even with aproud man, 

is to take no notice of him. 

The proud man thinketh no man can be 
humble. Chryſoſt. 
Antiocus had that 8 of himiſelE, 
that he thought he was able to fail on the 


earth, and go on the ſeas. 


Pompey could abide no equal, and Ceſar 


could ſuffer no ſuperior, 


It is a hard matter for a rich man not to 
be proud. © 

If a proud rich man can Guirgeds be endu- 
red, who can away with a poor nan that 1s 
proud ? 

The proud man "reſembleth the fiſhernian 
in Theocritus, who ſatisfied his hunger with 
dreams of gold. 


Proud, unquiet and moving ſpirits never 
content themſelves in their vocations. "Per... 
| Thiemiſtoc les 


1 


* 
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hemiſhoc les told the Athenians, that unleſi 


they baniſhed him and Ar: rides hey could 
never 1 quuet. 


Of PRODIGALITY. | 
Dein. Prodigality is the exceſs of tiber ality, 


2 coming to extremity proves moſt vici- 
;. waſting virtues faſter than Jubſtance, 
and lf. faſter than any virtue can get it. 
P Aga without care waſteththat which 
diligent labour hath purchaſed. .. _ 

Prodigality is called the fire of the mind, 
which is ſo impatient in heat, that it ceaſeth 
not while any matter e rr. is preſent, 
to burn e things 1 into duſt and cingers. 
Plin 

Where prodigality and caveroatheſ are, 
there all kind of vices r wich all cence 
in that ſoul. Theop. 

Prodigality ſtirreth up oil wars and ſedi- 
tious injuries, to the end that her humour 
may be fed; fiſhing in all troubled water, 
that ſhe may, have Where with to maintain her 
prodigal expences. 

Exceſs of apparel is an argument of the 
inconſtancy of the ſoul, and rather whetteth 
the eyes of the beholders to wicked deſur es, 
than to any honeſt thoughts. Eraſ. 

- Deck not thyſelf with curious e 
tapeſtry and Fair painted pictures, but with 
temperance and honeſty, Epitt. 

Poyerty followeth bers expence. 

Prodigality maketh youth a tyrant in his 
own eſtate, a deſtroyer of his own wealth, 
and a corroſive to his own friends. 


To 
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To ſpend much without getting, to la 
out all without reckoning, and to give | 
without conſidering, * are the chiefeſt effects 
of a prodigal mind. £ | 

He that giveth beyond his power is prodi- 
gal; he that giveth in meaſure is liberal; he 
that giveth nothing at all is a niggard. | 

Prodigality is a ſpecial ſign of incontinency. 
He that is ſuperſtitious in his diet, ſump- 
tuous in apparel, and laviſh in his tongue, is 
a cook's hope, a taylor's thrift, and the ſon 
of repentance. | | F 

The end of much expence is great grief. 

Straton Sidonius could in no wiſe abide that 
any one ſhould go beyond him in prodigal 
expences; wherenpon aroſe a great conten- 
tion betwixt Nicocles Cyprius and him, whilſt 
the one did what he could to exceed the 
other. Theop. | * 
Who ſpends before he thrives, will beg be- 

fore he thinks. 0 +; 2A 
_ Riches laviſhly ſpent breed grief to our 
hearts, ſorrow to our friends, and miſery to 
our heirs. | 240 | | 

A 2 eye, an open purſe, a light wife, 
breed miſchief to the firſt, miſery to the ſe- 
cond, and horns to the third. c 

What is gotten with care, ought to be 
kept with wiſdom. en ee iT 
- Prodigality is a diſſolution, or too much 
looſing of virtue. Zeno. ! 

An unthrift is known by four things: by 
the company he keepeth, by the taverns he 
haunteth, by the harlots he cheriſheth, and 
the expence he uſeth, ys 
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As — in meats breeds ſurfeit, in drink 
drunkenneſs, in diſcourſe ignorance : ſo in 
' gifts-excefs-produceth prodigality. 
3 It is better to be hated for having Wach | 
than to be pitied for ſpending all Bias. 
Prodigality conſiſteth not in the quantity 
of what is given, bur inthe habit and faſhion, 
of the giver. 
He is truly 1 1 which giveth beyond 
his ability, and where his gifts are needleſs, 
It is not poſſible for a prodigal mind to be 
without — Curtius. 5 
Prodigal aviſhing and palpable ſenſuality 
brought. Pericles, Callias the fon of Hipponicus, 
and Micias, not only to neceſſity, but to ex- 
treme poverty; and when all their money 
was ſpent, they drinking a Poiſoned Potion 
ane to another, died all 1 5 
Prodigality is born a wonder, nd dies 2. 
begpar. Menas. 
No kind admonition of friends, nor fear of 
Poverty, can mahe a prod gal man become 
thrifty. 
; Prodigality 1 in yourdsi is like the raſt in iron, 
which never leaveth eg it till! it bom GR 
conſumed. 
Fire confiimeth fuel without maintenance; 
and prodigality ſoon emptieth a weak purſe, 
without it be ſupplied. ö 
The prodigal minded man neither obſer- 
veth time, nor maketh end of riot, until both 
himſelf and his patrimony be conſumed . 
A prodigal humour is hardly purged, be- 
cauſe che nounſhments are many and fweet 
The prodigal-minded man, to — 
Yo 
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tily, and to fare daintily, ſo he have it, he 
cares not how he gets it; and ſo he ſpends 
it, he cares neither on whom, 2 nor in what 
ſort he conſumes 1 it. | 


of GAMING. 


Defin. Gaming i is a ſtealing —_— time, ab- 
ing our eu N in vain things without 

any profit... 1 1 T 

1211 LO being ſent Crbjun Lacedimon to 
Corinth in embaſſage, to entreat a peace 
between them, and finding the noblemen 
laying at dice, returned back again without 
8 his meſſage; ſaying, He would 
not (tain the glory of the Spartans with To 
great ignominy, as to join them in ſociety 
with dice-players: - 
Players at dice, by the council of Conſtan- 
tinople under Juſtinian, were Punifhed with 
excommunications. 

Alphonſus, fon of Ferdinando, king of Shain, 
ſtrictly commanded that no knight ſhould 
— to play at dice or cards for a 
money, or give his conſent to any ſuch play 
in his houſe, upon pain of forfeiting his wages 
for one whole month, and himfelf to be for- 

bidden another month and a half, from en- 
tring i into the s palace. | 

It is a very hard matter, to follow ordina- 
ily the deceitful practices of cozening ſkill 
or {ſkilful cozenage, without the difcredit of 
a man's good name, bythe mark of rhe hs 
or badge of open infamy. 

The fame er good name of a man is no 

I. | ſooner 


9 
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ſooner in queſtion, than when he is known to 
be a common gameſter. 

It is no freedom to be licentios, nor li- 
berty to live idle. 

Such game is to be abhorred wherein wit 

2 and idleneſs with covetoulneſs is 
only 
Te gain "which rail to any Shes, in 
play, ſhonld be beſtowed upon the poor, to 
the end that both the gameſters, as well the 
winner as the loſer, might be equally pu- 
niſhed. Aug. 
Aurelius Alexander, Emperor of Rome, 
made a law, that if any man was found 
playing at dice, he ſhould be taken for fran- 
tick, or as a fool natural, which wanteth vit 
and diſcretion to govern himſelf; 
The ſame emperor likewiſe, after the pro- 
mulgation of the foreſaid law, counted dice- 
players no N than thieves _ extorti- 
oners. * : _ 

Gaming at ends — dice is a certain kind 
of ſmeoth deceitful and ſlight theft, whereby 
many are ſpoiled of all they have. 
Who would not think him a light man of 
ſmall eredit, that is a dice- player or gameſter 

How much cunninger a man is in gaming 
and dice playing, ſo much the more is he 
corrupted in life aud manners. 

Juſtinian made a law, that none privately 
or Aiken ſhould play at dice or cards. 

d men's gaming is a F. for young 
men's. 


„The devil was the firſt inventor of dice and 
gaming. 


Dicing 


realm, except 
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Dicing come dians bringoften tragical ends. 
Plato ſeeming to commend table-play, 
compareth it to the life of man: As an evil 
chance may be helped by cunning play, ſo: 
may a bad -nature be made better by good 
education. N Yo 27; 
Cicero in the ſenate-houſe put Antonius to 
ſilence by ſaying he was a dicer. 


Dicing neither be ſeemeth the gravity of a 


magiſtrate, nor the honour of a gentleman; 
the gain being loaded with diſhoneſt practices, 
and the loſs with unquiet paſſions. | 

As a dead carcaſe in an open held is a 
prey for many kinds of vermin ;. fo a plain- 
minded man is an aſſured prey for all ſorts 
of fhifrers. = e 

In Furkey he is noted of great infamy that 
is found playing for moriey ; and grievous 
pains are appointed for puniſhment if he re- 
turn to it again. A IBffs 

The Jydians were the firſt invertors of gam- 
ing, when their country was brought into 
great neceſſity for want of victuals, to the 
end that by re they might find ſome 
means to refiſt and ſuſtaii hunger the better. 


Horace avoucheth in his time, that dice- 


playing was forbidden by their law. 
Teuis the eighth, king of France, made a 
law, that all ſports ſhould be baniſhed his 
footing. 3 | Ty 4 
Cyrus, to puniſſithemof Sardis, commanded 


them to paſs away their time in playing and 
banqueting, thereby to render them leſs 


men, and Keep' them from. rebellion, 
5 | Dd Of 
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of COVETOVUSNESS. 
Defin. Covetouſneſs is a vice of the ſoul, where 

by a man defireth to have from all 

without reaſon, and unjuſt! with-hciaet 
that WE, rightly 'belongeth + unto another 
body It is alſo a ſparing and niggardli. 
nes in giving, but open-handedneſs to re. 
ceive whatſoever is brought without con. 
ſcience, or any regard whether it be_well or 

ill attained. 3 
1 property of a covetous man is to lire 

like a beggar all the days of his life, 
and to be found rich in e at the hour 
of his death. Archim 

Gain gotten with an ill name is 5 great loſs, 

Covetous men little regard to ſhorten their 
lives ſo they may augment their riches. 

Treaſures hoarded up by the covetous, are 
ray cammionly walted by the prodigal per- 

on. 

He that coveteth riches. is hardly capable 
of good inſtruction. Plotin. 
It is a hard matter for a man to bridle his 
deſire; but he that addeth riches thereunto 
is. mad. 

Covetouſneſs is a vice of the ſoul, whereby 
a man deſireth to have from all parties with- 
out reaſon, and unjuſtly with-holdeth that 
which belongeth to ors Ariſi. 

Covetouſneſs is ſparing i in giving,” dut ex- 
ceſſive in receiving. 


Unto a covetous man the obtaining of that 
he would have, is always the beginning « of 


the 9 of — more. 
Covetous 
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Covetous men {cr * e together like mighty 
a 


men, and ſpend ke 
handy-eraftſmen. 

Covetous men are compared to rats and 
mice that are in golden mines, Which eat the 
golden ore, and yet nothing can be gotten 
Rom them bat after their death. 

Gold is called the bait of fin, the ſnare of 
fouls, and the hook of death; "which being 

aptly applied, may be compared to a fire, 
whereof a little is good to warm enen bu 
too much will burn one altogether.” 

Pertinax being advanced to the degree of 
emperor, did not forget his niggardlineſs, 
but parted lettice wir artichokes into two, 
that the one half might be for his dinner, and 
the other for his ſupper. TY 

Dionyſius the ' elder, being advertiſed of 
one that had hidden great { ore of money, 
commanded him upon pain of death to bring 
it to him; which he did, although not all; 
but with the remainder dwelt in another 
place, and beſtowed it upon an inheritance. 
When Dionyſus heard thereof, he ſent him 
that which he took from him, ſaying, Now 
thou knoweſt how to uſe riches, take at 1 
had from thee. | | 

The chariot of covetbuſneſß i 18 eartied u 
four wheels of vices ; churliſhnefs, faint- cou- 
rage, contempt of God, and forgetfulneſs of 
death: drawn by two horſes; called greedy, 
to catch, and hold-faſt: the carter that 
driveth 1 it is deſire to have, mn, a whip 
called loath to forego. . 

Covetouſneſs | is a blind deſire of good, Luc. 
Dd 2 A 


ſe, mechanical, and 
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A covetous man wanteth as well that which 
he hath, as that which he bath not. 

He that coveteth much, wanteth much. 

| There is a greater ſorrow in loſing riches, 
than pleaſure in getting them. Pub, 


' Covetoulneſs is the root of all evil, from 


whence do proceed, as from a fountain of 
miſhap, the ruin of common-weals, the ſub- 
verſion of eſtates, the wreck of ſocieties, the 
ſtain of conſcience, the breach of amity, the 
confuſion of the mind, ipjuftice, bribery, 
ſlaughter, treaſons, and a million of other 


miſchievous enormities.. 


All vices have their taſte, fave only covet- 


NR 85 YL 
ain of ed; maketh many a man to 
of his 15 ful. 

A covetous man paſſeth. great . "travails in 
gathering riches, more danger in keeping 
them; mach law in defending them, and 
great torment in departing from them. 

Covetouſneſs is the mother of poverty. 


The excuſe of the covetous man is, that 


he gathereth for his children. Apollonius. 

The covetous-minded man, in ſeeking 
after riches, purchaſeth carefulneſs for him- 
ſelf, envy from his neighbours, a prey for 
thieves, peril for his perlon, damnation for 
his ſoul, curſes for his children, and ay for 
his heirs. 

Wy” covetev-rich — in mallos a teſta- 
ment, bath more trouble to pleaſe all, than 
hitnſelf took pleaſure to get and poſſeſs all. 

A covetous man's ee is never fall. * 

100 Ve 
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We fear all things like mortal men, but we 
deſire all things as if we were immortal. Sen. 
Covetouſneſs in an old man is moſt mion- 
ſtrous: for what can be more fooliſh than to 
provide more money and victuals when he is 

at his journey's end ! IEEE ado ; 
Covetouſneſs is a diſeaſe which ſpreadeth 
thro? all the veins, is rooted' in the bowels, 
and being inveterate cannot be moved. Tully. 
To fly from covetouſnels is to gain a king- 
dams: © 5 2 4 (S872 | | i 
Gold guides the globe of the earth, and 


covetouſneſs runs round about the world. 


- WY Molt covetous is he which is careful to get, 

deſirous to keep, and unwilling to forego. = 

0 By liberality men's vices are covered „ by 
covetouſneſs Iaid open to the world. Aug. 

n W A covetous man's eye is never ſatisfied, 


g nor his deſire of gain at any time ſufficed. 
d The glutton's mind is of his belly, the le- 
cher's of his laſt, and the covetous man's of 
| his gold. 4 I OF 
at W | The covetous man is always poor. 


g 1 Of U SU R . 4 
n- Defin. Uſury f the Hebrews is called biting, 
or and an unlawful gain got by an unlawful 
or il mean. It is that cruelty which doth not 
or only gnaw the debtor to the bones, but alfo 

ſucketh out all the blood and marrow from 


a- him, ingendering money of money, contrary 
an to nature, and to the intent for which money 
. was firſt made. A N 4320 vj tort 

T SURY-1s compared to fire, whicii is an 
Ve active and unſatiable element, for it 


Dd 3 burneth 
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burneth and conſumeth all the wood that is 
laid upon it: ſo the uſurer, the more he hath, 
the more he deſireth, and heis never ſatisfied. 

An uſurer is a filching and corrupt citizen, 
*that both ſtealeth from his e werf f and 
defraudeth himſelf. 91; 4 

The intent of uſury bewrays the crime. 

Uſury is the nurſe of enn, and idleneſs 
the mother of evilss. 

Amnſis, king of Egypt, made a 158 that 
the prætor ſhould call every one to account 
how they lived; and if by uſury, thay ſhould 
be puniſhed as malefactor s. 

There was a law {| the ancient Gre- 
cians and Romans, which forbad all uſury ſur- 
mounting one penny in the hundred by the 
year, and they called it Unciary uſury. 

This law: was fince that brought to a half. 
penny a year among the Romans; and not 
long after, uſury was clean taken away by 
the law Genuntia, becauſe of uſual ſeditions 
which roſe eee the men of laws 
concerning; uſu | 

Uſnry makes the nobleman ſell his ind 
the lawyer his Juſtinian, the phyſician his 
Galen, the ſoldier his ſword, the merchant 
his Wares, and the world its peace. 
Uſury is an ancient ne and cauſe of 
much civil diſcord. o. 

A little lewdly come by, is the Toſs of a 
great deal well gotren. 

Uſury is like a whirl-pdol, that frallowet 
whatſoever it catcheth.' Crater. 

Hethat with ee ts Gi beceme⸗ 
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Inordimate delite of wealth is the ſpring of 

uſury; and uſury ſubyerteth credit, 9 
natne, and all other virtues 

Covetouſneſs ſeeketh out uſury, and whury 
nouriſheth covetouſneſs. 

An uſurer can learn n truth, becauſe he 
hates the truth. | 

taketh away the title of gentry, 5 be- 
7 N it delighteth i in 1gnobility . 

- Uſury often times deceives the belly, and 
altogether lives careleſs of the ſoul's s ſafety. 

As the greedy ravens ſeek after carrion for 
their food; fo doth the covetous uſurer hunt 
aften coin do fill his coffer. Philo. 

No kind of people in the world are ſo no- 
tortous livers, nor uſe ſo much to fallify their 
faith in all practices as uſurers. 

Appian, in his firſt book of civil wars, ſays, 
that by the ancient law at Rome, uſury was 
forbidden upon very great pain, 

As he which is ſtung with an aſp dieth 
lleeping; ſo ſweetly doth he confame him- 
ſelf, which hath borrowed upon ; 
An uſurer is more dangerous than a thief, 
Uſury is moſt hated of thoſe whom the Y 
| doth molt pleaſure. 

Uſury het thoſe that are free. bern, 

bond -flaves. Publius. | 

Vſuary is the manifeſt ſign of extreme im- 

Q. 

Tobe an ufarer is to be 2 man- Hayer. Gato. 

Ufurers were not faffered to enter the e m- 
ple of fparing and well-ordering expence. 
The Egyptians and Athenians, feeing the 

error of covetous -ulury to take foorias-in 
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their provinces, by ed judgment con- 
cluded, that b — — p 


tion, or 87h means in law, a body might 


be detained, * e 2 .— "ow pt 


ain. * 
- In Thebes it was by diet order forbidden 
that any man ſhould be put in office, which 
in ten years before the ee gy 
any unlawful-chaffering. 47 
Uſury is the danger of avarice and am- 
bition : 1 


he 3 es that aid e 
by his extortion, the more doth the fin of 


covetouſneſs daily cotrupt his. conſcience. 
The ill-gotten gain that cometh by uſury, 
brings with it ane many curſes, 1 
infamy. 
He chat liveth by ehe loſs of the — me- 
riteth the plague of God for his ASHE OI 


enn Of DECEIT.. 8 
Defin. ' Deceit or craft is theexceſs of prudence: 


It is that which leadeth a man through wil- 


ful ignorance, to. oppoſe himſelf - againſt that 


_ which: he knoweth; to be dutiful and , honeſt, 
cauſing him, under the counterfeit name of 


dence, to ſeek to deceive. thoſe that will 
elieve him. This vice is the chiefeſt cauſe 


ambition and ee which moſt 


men ſerve intheſe days: But above all things 
it is an enemy to juſtice, and ſecketh by all 
means to overthrow the true effect thereof . 
RAF'T moſt commonly is repayed with 
craft; and he that thinketh to deceive 
i der, 18 ſometimes deceived himſelf. va 
12 


a, execu- 
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The craftier and ſubtiler a man is, the 
more he 1s to be ſuſpected and hated; as one 
that hath loſt all credit or goodness. Cicero. 

All knowledge deviating from juſtice, ought. 
rather to be called craft than ſcience. 

It is more wiſdom ſometimes to diſſe mble 
wrongs, than to revenge them. 

The difference between craft and wilineſs 
is, the one is in dexterity wit natural, * 

other is gotten by experience: 

A man's look is the gate of his mind, = 
claring outwardly the inward deceit. which 
the heart containeth. Livius. ' 

He that never truſteth is never ee 

Our negligenee maketh ſubtle ſhift, pre- 
ſume, where diligence prevents falſe deceit. 

ThE ſerpent hidden in the graſs, ſtingeth 
the foot; and a deceitful man, under the 
hew of honeſty, oft-times deceiveth the firs. 

„ 
here is nothing chat ſooner deceiveth the 
mike than vain hope; for whilſt our thoughts 
feed on it, we ſuddenly and aſſuredly loſe it. 

The man molt deceitful is molt ſuſpectful. 

It many umes falls out, that what the heart 
crafyily thinketh, the looks deceitfully betray . 

The deceitful are like the — ; apt 
to all objects, capable of all colours; they 
cloak hate with holineſs, ambition with good 
government, flattery with — : "Wit 
wat ſoe ver they pretend is diſſio ö 

Meceits ate traps to catch the fookſh in. 

When there is a ſhew of ſome likelihood 
of truth in a lie; then are we ſooneſt deceived 


5 * ue: 
a Light 
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Light heads and mew. wits, are moſt apt 
to'deceive others by falſe 7 


It is a Pe of diſhoneſty in a man, to make 


7 ſhew of one thing. and do another. 
The kiwyers call that covin, kb) to dis. 
ceive another, a man maketh ſemblance of 


one thing, and yet nothw ine 1 


the clean contrary . 

- Frederick the emperor "deſired, "that: * 
counſellors would, at the entering of his 
court, lay afidle alt deceit. and diflembling. 


| Speech is but-a ſhadow of deeds, and there 
ought to be ſuch an unity, that there be 


found no difference at all: For it is a great 


deceit to ſpeak otherwiſe with our tongue 


than we mean with our heart. Pacuv. 


The emperor Petinax was ſir-named Ohreſ- 


tolggus, that-is to lays AS, yp 7 
doing. | 
Fortune's Sifts. are mere W Sem 


- Wonder 5 that thou art deceived by a 
wicked man; rather wonder that thou art 


not Nedcibed. | 
It is not deceit to deceive PR FOOTY | 
Falſhood hath more wit to deviſe than truth. 


He is not worthy to find the truth, that 


deceirfully ſeeketh ner. 


It is more impious to be deceitful, Wh to 


coneeal the truth. Hier. 
Deceit is a danger ous enem to truth. 


Alexander ſaid to Antipater, that outwardly 


he did wear a white rent, but it was 
lined with purple. 
Fhe deceitful man's ſpeeches may be men- 


ed to the apothecaries painted pow; which 
| carry 


t 
: 
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carry the inſcription of excellent drugs, but 
within them there is either nought available, 
or elſe ſome poiſon contained. Hier. 

Alexander being counſelled by Parmemo, 
to ſeek the ſubverlion of his enemies by. craft 
and ſubtilty, anſwered, that his eſtate would 
not ſuffer him ſo to do; but if he were Par- 
menio, he would do it, 

All deceits are proper to a baſe — bad 
mind, but to be deteſted of an honeſt man. 

The anſiv er of the oracles were always 
doubtful and full of deceit. 

He is worthy to be abhorred which beateth 
his brains to work wickedneſs, and ſeeketh 
by: ſubtilty to bring other men to miſery, 4 

A deceſtful man chuſeth hypocriſy ang dit- 
ſimulation for his companions. 


Of LYING. 

Defin. Lying is a falſe 2 abcr of ſpec, 
with a will to deceive; a fickneſs of the ſoul, 
28 cannot be cured but by ſhame and rea- 

t is a monſtrous. and wicked evil, that 


Ahh profaneth and defileth the tongue 4 
man, which of God is otherwiſe conſecrated, 
even to the truth, and to the utterance of his 
praiſe. 
AKE heed of a liar, for i 7 is time loſt to 
be led by him; and of a flatterer, for 
it is mere deceit to believe him. | 

is 1 member of injuſtice, turning 
3 5 tur yy all human ſociet 1 and the.amity 


due Gat our neighbour. 
As certain it is 1 7 = no e in him 
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that uſeth to hie, as it is lune to find no evil 
in Him chat telletü truth. 

The liar is double of heart ang tongue; = # 

for he ſpeaketh one thing, and doth another. 

From truth dlepraved, do ariſe an infinite f 
number of abſurdities, py ſchilmz, and 
contentions. Socrat. 

— — thief i is better than a man. aceuſtymed 
to . 

In Main a he Bach jen 4 extreme- ; 
1y hated, and fhunned as it were a plague: t 
And baſtards could never obtain the price of I + 
any occupation whatſoever, nor take degree 
in art or ſcience. Aen. al 

Thou canſt not better N a liar, than 
in not beheving what he fpeaketh. Ariſt. 

Within chyfelf, -behold well thyſelf; and re 
to know what thou art, give no credit to all 
other men. | 

Alexander the Auch, never did what 41 
1 ud; and his fon. Borgia never ſaid What 
he meant to do; pleaſing themſelves in cqun- 
terfeitipg aud diflemabling, to deceive and fat 
fil their faith. 
is the y.of a Jar, to. put on the 
countenance O NN neſt man; Wo ſo by lis 
outward habit he may the more eaſy gecctye 
9 en is comtrary to nature, aided ö er 
ſervant or hand- maid to tru 
As the worms do breed moſt gladly in fok 
and {ſweet woods: So the maſt Le and 
noble wits indlifed to honour, e foonel in 
deceived Bars and flatterers. : | 
Tro“ A lie'Foſeph W adn, aud he 
St. 3 en ſent into baniſlinent. 1 1 


* 
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All kind of wickedneſs proceedeth from 
lying, as all goodneſs .doth WARES ir from 
truth. CHilo. 80 

The ä — a law, that every ber 
ſhould be put to death. 

The ſhame. of aliar is ever with - 

A lie is not capable of pardon. Aen. 

Liars only gain thus, that tho” they ſpeak 
the truth, yet {hall they never be believed. 

The Scythians and Garamantes followed 
the lame law, and condemmed them to death 
that pro ted any falſe thing to come. 

The Perſians and Indiant deprived him of 
all honour and farther ſpeech that lied. 

Cyrus told the king of Armenia, that a lie 
deſer ved no pardon. 

The Pa rthi ans for bing became odious to 
all the world. 

There is no Hiffeverice between a Kar and 
a forſwearer: For whomfoever* (ſaith Cicerv) 
I can get to tell a lie, I may on te intreat to 
forſwear himſelf. 

An honeſt man r not lie, although it be 
for his profit. 

Lying or falſnood i in duduing's moſt perni- 
cious. RN 31 

He that — ti ke to his father, 
ſeeking means to deceive bim, ſuch an one 
much more dareth to be bold 10 do the like 
to another body: 

Liars are the cauſe of al thefins and erimes 
in the world. SHL ft. 

A lar ought. torkave's tood: m ; leſs 
de be quickly found falſe in his tale. Phny. 

ar is a double lie fur a man to belie himfelf. 
E e A 


* 


— 
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A lie is the more hateful, tocabſes 1t hath 


a ſimilitude of truth. eQuintil, | hi 
All idolats 125 „ hypocriſy, ſuperſtition, falſe ©. 
weights, falle meaſures, and all cozenages, il ,, 
are called lying; to the ond that by ſo de- | 
formed aname we.ſhould the rather fly from I 0. 


them. i ie e Is 
- Alexander. would ee to nothing but 
truth, and Philip, his father, to all kind of 
fallhood. | c) 
Old men and travellers fn by authority | 
It is wickedneſs to conceal the fault of that m 
which a man ſelleth. Lacan. 


1 —— a prince ĩs maſt odious. Hier. F 
3 DRUNK ENN ESS. th 
Dei. Druntenneſi is that vice which Niirreth 8 
— tuft, g. Ws ,;anger, and extremity, of love; © 
72 the memory, opinion, and g 
r/tan * a man twice a culd: 1 
(See e 25 of drink is drunkenneſs 

FT "HE ancient Romans would not ſuffer their MW 44 
1 ' wives:to. drink any wine. p 
Wine diſtempereth the wit, weakeneth the 8 
feet, and overcometh the vital ſpirits, Ariſt. 
Wine burns up beauty, and haſtens age. W © 
4 Exceſs is 2 W 
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| . weak, and: a” — man a 4 fool. A d 
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Plato told drunken and angry men Woite 
hold themſelves in a glaſs. 

The Scythiuns and the 7 hraciahs contends d 
who ſhould drink moſt. INE! 4 

"Argon, King of Ilyrium, fell Into'wRelinbfo 
of the ſides, called the pleuriſy; by reaſon ot 
his exceſſive drinking, and at laſt died thereof: 

Sobriety is the ſtrength of the ſoul; Pytha. 

Where drinkenneſs is miſtrets; there fecre- 
cy beareth no maſtery. | no 

Wine and women cauſe men ett and 
many times put men of underſtemling to re- 
proof. 7 

Cleo, a woman, wasſo prucliſtdin drinking K. 
that ſhe.durſt challen e all men or women 
whatſoever, to try maſteries who could drink 
molt and overcome —_ WTO ot 

The vine bringeth fi three: 
firſt of pleaſure, "the ſecond of rt 
the third of ſorrow. 

Philip king of Matedon, ng wur upon 
the  Perfrans, underſtood that they were a 
people which abounded in all manner of deli- 
cate wines, and other waſteful expences; 
whereupon he preſently retired bis army, 


laying it vas needleſs tumake war upon them, 


would ſhortly overthrow themſelves. 
Nothing maketh' drunkenneſs to be more 
abhorred, than the filthy and beaſtly beha- 
viour of thoſe men, Whoſe n 
charged with exceſs. — 
Steel is . re aſs of beauty, wine the glak 
of the mind v1 


— — is a root | proper 20 every 


diſeaſe, 
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Sickneſs is the See of yy 
ravice. + 0-0 
A drunken man, like an old man, is twice 
a child. Plato | 
Drunkenneſs is yothin elle but 5 volun- 
tary madness. 
The glutton and the drinkand wal be 
1 hath "HERO" more men than the ſea. 
The firſt evil in drunkenneſs i is danger to 
chaſtity, Amb. © 
The Lacedemonians would often ſhew their 
| children ſuch as were drunk, to the end they 
ſhould learn to loath that vice. 

;: Rownalus made a law, that if a woman was 
fgund overcame with drink, ſhe ſhould die i D 
y — deres ; ſappoling a de was ö 

ou Sto ear e mg 
wharedom. 


Caliſthenes bein 8 urg ;ed by, one to drink as 
others did A bene fealt, anfwcred, that 
ne would not; for, ſaid he, who: drinketh to 
Alexander, — need of Ajcalapins ; mean- 
ing à phyſician 1810 i; | 

The Ropard: as wn write, cannot be fo 
ſoon taken by any thing as by vine; for 
being drunk he f. Minde the toilss. 
= Drunkennefs is attended with many evils; 
= as flthy-ralk, fornication, . wrath, murder, 
caring, giving} and ſuch like. 
3 There are two kinds of n one 

Find above the moon is celeſtial drunken- 
neſs, ſtirred up by drinking of heavenly drink, 
which mnketh us Sr to er 915 di- 


vine: 4 
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vine: The reward of virtue is ge dun- 
kenneſs. Auf 

Another kind of enn 18 de the 
moon, that is to be drunk with an exceſs of 
drinking; which vice ought of all men care 
fully to 15 avoidec. 

Wine is the blood of the earth, * the 
ſhame of ſuch as abuſe it, 

Wine inflameth the liver, rotteth the longs, 
dulleth tlie memory, and breedeth all ticks 


neſſes. An 
The Nazarites abſtained from. drinkin 8 

ay wine or ſtrong drink. „„ 202, £24507 pri 

f GLUT TONY. Gy ne: 


Defin, Gluttony or ſurfeiting is the ſuuru tn 
my, to temperance, daughter to. exceſs and 
immoderate appetite * She. is health's bane; 
and humility's blemiſh; life's enemy, and the 

ſouls everlaſting torment; except there fob | 
low A true y cſtpiſcence, and mercy.zipe out 

tie remembrance. of ſo great a guilt. 
JUtlice — but ſurfeit not ; ſupply the 
body's neec, but offend nt 28008 
"Modctate Hott the wiſe man s eognizance, 

but ſui feiting Yue ſm 1 is a fool's chiefeſt . 

glory: „ 1 
To re well 77 a is to live tem- 

perately, and ſhun ſurfeiting; for there is 

great ifference between living well, -and li- 

ving ſurtiptuouſly ; ; - becauſe the one proceeds 

of: temperance, trugality, diſciphne, and mo- 
deration of the ſoul, contented with her own 
riches; ant the ther of intenperance, luſt, 

and cbntemp d all order and mediocyity”: 

A E e 3 but 

\ 
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430 ANTIQUITY; or, 
but in the end one is followed with ſhame, 


er other with eternal praiſe amd r rn 


N Plato. 
It is not the uſe of meat, hin 5 indrck 


"mall deſire thereof ought to be blamed. Aug. 


_  Continency in meat and drink is the be- 
ing and foundation of (kill. i Socra; |. 
Wie cannot uſe our ſpirits well when our 


"of deren are {tuffed with meat: neither muſt 


nn Frm the body and entrails only, but 
of ev mind. Cicero. 


* Hebraws uſed to eat but once a day, 


4 witch was at dinner; and the Grecians'in h 


manner had but one meal, and that was Ke 
" ſupper. 


Sobriety Feralneth: the: in a wil man's 


N tba hts which a fool -withoup diſcre tion 
hath in his month. 3 


The belly is an anthakfal beaſt, never re- 
quiting the pleaſure done, but eraving con- 


tinually more than it needeth. Crates. © 


When we eat we muſt remember we have 
two gueſts to entertain, the body and the 
foul: whatſoever the body hath departs away 


quickly, but what the yu ne abideth 


for ey er. 
The wicked man lveth to Nan, * drink 


but the good man eateth and drinketh to 
- 05 od, | 


A rich man may dikes when * liſts, but a 
oor man when he can get meat. Diog. 

The belly/is the commanding part of the 
. 1 *F 19 94 


It is a great fault. for a man tobe ignorant 


| « «pag rags his own 8 


| 1 
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As meat and drink is food ta preſerve the 
body; ſo is God s word the OATS ps for | 


the foul. Greg. 80 ö 
A virtuous ſoul hath: better ds off odly 
diſcourſes, than the body hath of wells re- 


ö 
ought to be for thirſt, the ſecond for nouriſli- 


ment, the third is for pleaſure, and the a 
for niadnefs. Anacharſis 


Then is the mind moſt apt to comprehend 
all good reaſun, when the operations of the 


brain are not hindered by vapours, which ex- 
ceſs of feeding diſtempers it wit. 


King Cyrus 15 alked' by Artabanus {a 


he marched one day in war) what he would 


have bought him for his ſupper? Bread, ſaid 
he, for I hope we ſhall find fome fountain to 


8 furniſh ns with drink. 


 Nathing wan be-ajore-abje& and huvefal; 
than to live a ſlave to the pleaſure: of the 


mouth and belly. Salli. | 

+ Diſeaſes watticr together within our bodies, 
| which proceed no leſs of being too full, than 
being too empty; andi oft-times a man hath 


more trouble to digeſt Heat; than to get 

8 28 el 
How kata: matter isit-to preach abſtinence 

to the belly, which hath no ears, and which 


wWilltakenodenial, however the caſe ſtandeth? 


By gluttony more die than periſls By: the 


| :{word.:: | 


Gluttony tir eth up luſt; anger and Bee 


in extremityg extinguiſhing; underſtanding, 
«Opinion, and memory. Plat, 


Glutt ony 
\ 


2 


ANTIQAUIT y; 07 


„Gluttony fatteth the body, maketh the 
wind dull a and unapt; nay, n is worſe, 
undermineth reaſon. 
Mine hath as much force as Ge ; $0 con 
as it overtaketh one, it diſpatcheth him ; it 
diſcloſeth the ſecrets of the ny, an rl 
bleth the mind. 

- Homer proving that the Gods tle not, 8 | 
eauſe t they eat not, alludeth, chat eating and | 
drinking do not only maintain bfe, but are 
bkewiſe the cauſe of death. | 

Me are ſick of thoſe things v bereich we | 
live for there is no proper and peculiar ſee 
of diſeaſes, but the corruptions of . thoſe 
things within us which we eat, and the faults 
and errors: We commit againſt them. Plut. | 

Soc rates invitiug eertam of his friends to a 

| fealt, Was Yeproved- for his flender proviſion ; ; 
to which he anſwered, If they be virtuous, 
there is enough; but if me Dei not, there is 
too mu) | 

| They which are addicted to belly-ſervice, ] 

not caving for the food of the mind, may T 

well be compared to fools, that depend more 


upon opinion than reaſon. 0 
It is an old proverb, Much meat, much | 
malady. 
29 5 is a rt proper to every di 
feaſe. - 


He chat too 3 paumpereth bimſelf, isa 
grievous enemy to his own body. 
Veſſels being more fully fraught 1 We 
gare able to bear, do fink ; ſo ary Ws with 
Ls ar we Ar. much. 
$40 2 tan e 
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By ſurfeit many periſh; but he that en 
himſelf prolongeth his feilen ben 
Exceſs came from Aſia to Roma: arabirion 
came from Nome to all the world. | 

Gluttony cauſeth innumerable maladies, 
and ſhortens man's life. Horace. | 

Surfeiting is the readieſt means to procure . 
ſickneſs 3 and licknels. 1 is the chaſtiſement of 
intemperate diet. 

Corgias being d 8 hs attained 
to the number of an hundred and eight years, 
anſwered, by never having eaten or 
any wing through pleaſure. | 


-"+.M0C.; CONCUPISCENCE, 11:6? 
Defin, 3 or luſt is a deſire againſ 
reaſon, a furious and unbridled appetite, 
which killeth. all gaod motions ae 4 , 
and leauetli no black for virtue. 
LU is a pleaſure bought Wil pain; s 
delight got with diſquiet, a content 
paſled with fear, and a lin finiſned with ſor- 
row. Dem. 
Luſt by continnance groweth: into impu- 


dency 
Shame and infamy wait e at the 
heels of unbridled luſt. CTY 


Luſt is an enemy to the purſe, a foe to the 
peri a canker to the mind, a corroſive to 
the conſcience, a beſotter of the ſenſes, and a- 
mortal bane to all the body; ſo that thou 
ſhalt find pleaſure is the path-· way to perdi- 
tion, and luſting love the d to ruin 
Luſt in age is in youth excels; 


rowſoever : it is the fruit of idleneſs. 2 4 
1 Luſt 


* 


43 1 AN'TTOUT TY; , 
Luſt enforcetli us to covet beyond Cur 
wer, to act be eyoyd'o our nature, and to die 
xfore-our time. t ** 
Venſual vice hath three companions : the 

Art hlindnefs of untler ſtanding, the Tecond 

hardneſs of heart, the third want of grace. 
Dyxuco wrote facklaws againſt 1 incontinency, 
that he is ſaid not to have wrote them with 
| ink, 'butrather tohaye ſigned them with blood. 

The channels which rivers long time have 
maintained, are hardly. reſtrainet- from their 

courſe ; and tuft wherein we have been lon 8 
plunged, is hardly purg ec. 

Such things as maintain us in evil, or change 
our goodneſs to . are eärher no- 
e or begun by;luſt.- 

Pleaſure is the end of ſuperfluity. y Plato. 6 
Adultery is called the injury of nature. 

 . Qoncupiſcence is inſeparabſy accompanied 
with! the troubling of all order, with impu- 

| _— e floth, and diſfoluteneſs, 

7 fa; 

_ Our tongues moſt Villin; gly talk of thoſe 
things which our hearts moſt defire. 

Chaſtity is a puniſhment to the inconti- 
nent; aul labour to the flothfal .- Sen. 

* Atultery deſireth x no procreation but - 
re.” 

- Eaſt maketh a man to have iter care 
bf his own good name, nor conſideration. of 
the ſliame which his P ſhall e by 
his evil living.” 

"Adultery Blau rnatvimen oy, 

"Adultery is hated even among beaſts. 

Luſt is a eng tower r of miſchief, and 
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hath in it many defenders; as needleſs anger, 
paleneſs, diſcord, love, and longing, Diog. . 

Concupiſcence doth injure, profane, and 
defile the holineſs of the ſoul. L 


The Corinthians for their incontinency have 
been evil ſpoken of; for they were ſo: un- 
chaſte that they proſtituted their own daugh- 
ters to enrich themſelves : Hence, came the 
proverb, It is not fit for every man to go to 
Corinth, for they paid well for their pleaſure. 
The Babylonians, Tyrrhenians, and Meſſa- 
lians, were greatly ſpotted with this vice, a- 
buſing their bodies in ſuch monſtrous ſort, 
that they were reputed to live rather hke 


beaſts than men. 3, 2 
a; AM SLOVENE 
Defin. Sloth is a fear to endure labour, a de- 
fiſting from the neceſſary actions both of bady 
and mind, it is the. ſink which recetveth all 
_ the filthy channels of vice, and with that poi- 
fonous air infectetli and ſpoileth the ſoul. - 
A Man being idle hath. his mind apt to all 
uncleanneſs; and when the mind is void 

of exerciſe, the man is void. of honeſty. 
Sloth riſeth ſometimes of toe mueh abun- 
dance. e 
= Proſperity engendreth ſloth. + II, iv 
_ Sloth turneth the edge of wit, but ſtudy 
ſharpeneth the memory. © 77 4! 
That which is moſt noble. by nature, is 
made moſt vile by negligence. Ait. 
Idleneſs is the only nurſe and nourifher-of 
ſenſual appetites, and the ſole;maintainer of 
youthful affections. . 1901 


44 
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Travelis a work that continueth after death, 


Be doing always ſomewhat, that the devil 


find thee not idle. Heron. 
Idleneſs is the; ſepulchre of a living man. 
Sloth is the devil's cuſhion or — Orig. 
Idleneſs teacheth much wickedneſs. Eur. 
They that do nothing, learn to do ill. Cic, 
Idlegeſs infecteth the mind with many 
miſchiefs. 
Idleneſs is againſt nature. Cicero. 
The ſlothful man ſleepeth in his own want. 
It is hard for him that will not labour to 
excel in art. 
- ava is the cnet my. of » N and the 
train of all wicke ö 
"Yah loſeth time, dulleth the underſtand- 
ing, nouriſheth humours, choaketh the brain, 
hinders thrift, and diſpleaſeth God.. Galen. 
| Sloth is the mother ed 1. Sen. 
The gard bein in W. N 
ſooneſt rr into —— ü 
The man that paſſeth his life dothfuly 
without proſit, ought to loſe it without pity. 
Idleneſs maketh of men women, of vo- 
men beaſts, of beaſts monſters. Homer. 
Study begetteth ſtudy, and floth increaſcth 
ſloth. Amb. 
P̃ythagoras gave his diſciples this precept, 
take: good heed that chow {it not upon a 


buſhel; meaning, that e ought _— 


cially to be n 
Laſt is quenched by re and kindted 
idleneſs. 
Ahe idle heart is moved with no e prayers. 
8 L F 


Eu 


= 
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The rich man, if he wax idle, will be 

uickl r. 
N Idlenels is ſecurity, and labour is care. 

In doing nothing men learn to do ill. Col. 

That kind of contemplation, tending to 
ſolitarineſs, is but a glorious title to dleuels, 
S. P. S. 

Sloth is a fear of labour to — 

It is not for a man of N to ſleep 4 

whole night. Homer. 

In idleneſs beware of idleneſsse. 

Sloth is the * of wiſdom 1 
ſcience. 

Men are born to good works; whereof our 
ſoul may ſerve for a ſufficient and invincible 
proof, ſeeing it is never (till, but in continual 
motion and. action. Cicero. 

. Idleneſs decayeth the health of the body; 
and no man ought to hide his life. Plut. 

Where nature hath been friendly, there is 
a —_ vain opinion which cauſeth ſlothful- 
neſs 

The bees can abide nodrones among them; 
but as ſoon as any begin to be idle, they kill 
them. Plato. 

The wiſe man'sidleneſs isſcontinual labour. 

Carthage was overcome, and Rome by idle- 
neſs came to ruin. Aug. 
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33 ANTIQUITY; oe, 
of PRESUMPTLON. , 
Defin. Preſumption i is a violent Paſſion of the 
- will, aud an utter foe to priedence: If is that | 
affetion- which thruſteth and expoſeth tie 
boty-to' p Preſiuming only' ichon vain 
hope and imagination, without either ground 
or reaſon. 
E that vauntetli of victory before he hath 
won the field, may be counted more 
toolſh than valiant. "Bias. 
Fair and light men love commonly that 
which is forbidden by reaſon, and love nothing 
more than to follow their ſenſual a petites. 

He that preſumeth of his own ſtrength is 
ſoon overcome. 

A fault wilfully committe( ou ght not to 
vw forgiven. f 
| To ſty from that we ſhould follow, is to 
folloꝝ / our own deſtructior. 

Hardineſs withour fear is the ſiſter of folly. 

Preſumption is the mother of all vices, and 
is like uni a great fire, which maketh every 
one to retire back. Aug. 

It is a great preſumption to lool for reve- il 
rence of our elders, and to enjoin our betters ; 
DTT IRON 

To preſumption bel6iipeth e orrection, to 
correction amendment, and to amendment | 
reward. | 

There is more hope of a fool than of him 
that is wiſe in his own conceit. Solon. 

Take heed of raſhneſs in reſolution, and | 

& crueltyin conqueſt; for the one is wilful, and 
me other wicked; and as the firſt wants it, 


ſo 


4 
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ö ſo the other ſhews as little grade; whole 
fruits are pernicious to reaſon, and torment 
to the conſcience. | | | 

| He that prefumes on that he knows not, 

way loſe an honour for an humour. Curt. 

| Prefumptiaus attempts bring bad ends. 

A feſtered ſore muſt have a ſearching talve, 
and a ſhameleſs ſmile an open frown, 

It is an impudent and preſumptious part, 
| to commit any thing to the judgment ot him 
that wanteth knowledge. 

Ill ſucceſs comes of raſh beginnings. | 

He that fpeaks of high things, having no 
experience of them, is like unto a blind anvan 

that would lead and teach lum the way which 
eech better than himſelf. Bion. 

It is a troubleſome, dangerous, inſolent, 
and proud enterprize, for a man to take upon 
him with a pen to govern a -common-weal, 
and with a prince to reaſon of his life. 

He is not wiſe, but arrogant, that dares 
preſume uuaſked to give a prince counſel]. 

He that preſumeth to underſtand every 
thing, is thought to be ignorant in all things. 

Exery man preſumeth on his on fancy, 
which maketh divers to leap ſhort through 
want of good riſing, and many ſhoot over 
for want of true aim. 

He is very obſtinate whom neither reaſon 
nor experience can perſaade. Cilo. | 

Aſpiring thoughts as they are lofty, ſo are 
they perilous. | N 

To ſtrain farther than the ſleeve will ſtretch, 
maketh the arm bare : and to ſkip beyond a 
| Ff 2 man's 


— 


349 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
man's {kill, is to leap, but not to know where 
to light. „„ Y 
Ihe man that preſumes to be wiſe, let him 

not contend with him that is inflamed with 
wrath : for if he fail to follow counſel herein, 
he ſhall either have his head broken by the 
furious, or his heart galled by the detractor. 

Where men do all that they will, they in- 
deed preſume to do that which they ſhould 
not. Cc. ' ONT 3? ans 

Preſumption is the chief ground and cauſe 
of all variance, hatred, and miſchief. 

Among the ambitious men of the world, 
preſumption is a fury and a continual temper, 

The occaſion why leaven was forbidden 
unto the Jes at the feaſt of Eaſter, was to 
teach them to have a great care to keep them- 
- ſelves from preſumption, into which they 
fell that held any good opinions of their own- 
' ſelves, and puffed themſelves up therewith, 
as the dough is puffed with the leaven. Phi, 

Men onght not to defer the amendment 
of their life to the laſt hour, becauſe the thief 
was ſaved: for, as that was a precedent, 
that none ſhould deſpair; ſo was it but one 
example, becauſe none ſhould preſume. _ 
He is too much preſumptuous that ftriveth 
to go where another hath fallen; and too 
much unbridled that ſearcheth not at all when 
others have periſhed before him. 

Let him that thinketh he ftandeth take 


| heed leſt he fall. . 


Of 
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Of TREASON. 
tefin. Treaſon is that dammed vice, hated of 
God and nan, wherewith perjured prrſons 
lein hewitehea, fear not to betray themſcloes, 
ſo they may either ' betray others or their 
country: It is the breach of Faith and loyalty 
with God, their governors. and'comtry. 
HEY aae deceived that look for any re- 
ward for treaſon. Curtius. . 

The conflict with traitors is more danger- 

ons chan with open enemies. Levius. | 

Traitorsare like moths, whicheat the cloth 
in which they were bred; like vipers, that 
onaw the bowels where they were born; Hke 
worms, which confinne the 'waod in which 
they were iagendered. Hel. 

2 ry hath always a more glaring 
ſhew than the truth; and flattery plays a 
braver flag than faith. PET 

No place is ſafe enough Fora traitor. mb. 
Once a trairor, and never aftertruſted. Liv. 
Who willnot, watliutigbnius, make much 
of a traitor going about to pleafure him? but 
having his putpoſe, who will not hate liim to 

Suech as are traitors To their prince, and - 
perjured to God, deferve no credit with men. | 

Treachery ought not to be concetted, and 
friends have no privilege to be falſe. 
Such as covet moſt bitterly to betray, firſt 

ſeek molt ſweetly to imtrap. Philip. 

Traitors leave no practice undone, hot be- 


cauſe they will not, but becauſe they dare 
not, 


Ff 3 Victory 


o 


34% ANTIQUITY; Or, 
Victory is not ſo earneſtiy to be ſought, as 
h treaſon to be ſhunned. * © 
A good warrior ought to commit the for. 
tune of his war to the truſt of his own virtue, 
not to the impiety and treaſon of his enemies. 
Many nien love the treaſon EUN they 
hate tlie traitor. * 
5 Ny" conſpire raliantly, but end wretch- 
1 
| Traltons have ihn! fear for. Gar bed- 
fellow, care for their companion, and the 
ſting of conſtience for their torment: Men. 
A light head, an ambitious deſire, a cor- 
rupt coulcienes, and all connlel, ſoon make a 
_ traitors. 
Where the people's oni 8 the 
traitor's purpoſe is prevented; Bias. 
There are many traitors in common-weals, 
* whomi it is better to forbear, chan to provoke. 
Of raſh hopes proceed ꝓerilous ends, and 
of execrable — on, — ſucceſs. 
Tiraitors about the thrones of princes, are 
| like wolves about the folds of ſheep. _. 
One fcabbed ſheep will infect a whole flock, 
and one traitor-ſubvert the whole monarchy, 
He is worthily hated of all men, 4 bear- 
eth not a fai heart to his coun 
No 5 19 man at any: time will 


6 a trai- 
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Of DESPERATION. 


Defin. Deſperation. is a Sorrowfulneſs without 
all hope of. better fortune, a vice which falſly 


| wy tl: itſelf under the title of fortitude 


and valour, and tickling the vain Jumours 


of the vain-glorious, carries them to ignoble 
and indifferent actions, to the utter loſs of 
their ſouls and bodies. a 


. is a double ſm, and final i im- 
penitence hath no —— 2 
It is — to be called a daſtardly coward, 


| than a deſperate caitiff. 


Let no man deſpair of grace, although he 
repent in his latter age; for God judgeth of 


man's end, and not of his life paſt. Ber. 


Deſperation nn from the — 
of God: Aug. 
It is better to 


our life in miſery, 


than to haſten our own death without hope 


of mer Lactantius. | 
Love wanting its defire, makes the mind 
deſperate : fixed fancy bereft . of love 


turneth into f 


There is no offence ſo eat, but merc cy 


mw pardon : neither is there any thing ſo 


deſperate which time cannot cure, 
Deſpair is the fruit of impatience. 

The fear of inevitable puniſhment 1s the 
cauſe of deſperation. 

Nothing doth more torment a man than 
forſaking hope. Quint. 

Let no man deſpair of that thing to be ef- 
fected, which hath been done already. . 
Extreme fear amd danger make cowards 

defperately 


— 4 


334% ANTIQUITY; or, 
deſperately adventurous; and what perſua- 
ſion could not make conſtant, miſery hath 
made deſp1 | 

_  Refolutton ts grounded on Honour, delpe- 
rateneſs on danger. ; 

dy iet, def} ately attamed, is as deſpe- 
dely . ſuadenly entertained, 

js 4 * of A Recs conference, | 
Deſpair comes of th» freblenchs of cou- 

rage, and the lack of wit. 

He that is —_— inclined to his own 
will, is ever molt near to the wrath of God. 

Deſpair leadeth danmation in chains, and 

violence lays claim to the rat of God. Ger. 

Deſpair and revenge deprive men of the 
-  merey of God, and clean hlot out the me- 
mory of their former good deeds; 

Of all the perturbations' of man's mind, 
air is the moſt pernicious. Livius. 
To him that is ſubject of Pafen, deſpair 
is ever attendant. 
Many reading Plato's book of the immor- 
| takty of che ſoul, have laid violent hands upon 
'- themſelves. 

He that throuph the burthen of his ſins 
breaks forth into deſperation, witfally refu- 
ſeth the mercy of the Almig — Ae 

When hope leaveth a man, dar beginne h 
to conquer him. Plato. 

The ſoul's firſt comfort is to avoid the 
fault; the next, not to deſpair of pardon. 

As he which without licence breaketh a 
priſon, procureth his own death ; ſo in the 
Ferre: to come ſhall he 4 perpetually Pr 
ea, 
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ed, which, contrary to the will of God, will 
{et his ſoul at liberty. Plato. | 


of HERESIES and HERE TICKS. 


Defin. Hereſy is a wilful and obſtinate opinion 

fixed in the mind, the ſiſter of ignorance, a 

profeſſed enemy to all truth, preſumptuouſly 
oppoſing itſelf againſt Fe principles of faith 

and true religion. "a 

FTER the Aion of Chriſt 3 into Hea- 
ven, divers, by. the inſtigation of the de- 

vil, did, as Simon the Samaritan, and others, 
who ſought to ſeduce the people from the 
true, faith they embr aced, teaching and 

preaching hereſi les. | 

Hereſy ſtreweth the plain. and open way of 
truth with thorns and brambles. 

If we follow our own imaginations, * 
lecting the truth, we renounce our ſalva- 
tion, and yield ourſelv es ſubjects to Satan. 

Antioch was never without hereticks: 
within the ſeventh year of Julius, the gre 
part thereof was conſamed with fire fro 
heaven, the other deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

Neſtorius denied Mary to be the mother of 
Chriſt ; after he was baniſhed, his tongue 
was eaten up with worms, and he died miſe- 
rably. Evag. 

They which through the dimneſs of their 
mind, and want of underſtanding, do con- 
demn the true and living God, do pleaſe 
— with all manner of peſtilent errors. 

Some not eonſidering that trae and hea-" | 


| venly light which cometh from God, do fall 
into 


- 
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| into the and ſink to the bottom of that 
moſt foul and filthy pudgle of falſe opinions, 
errors, 5 ches, and worſhipping of falſe 
Gods. Amb. 74 
An heretick doth corrupt the ſincerity of 
the faith and doctrine of the apoſtles. Aug. 
A ſchiſmatick, although he tin not at all 
againſt the por doctrine and ſincere faith, 
yet he raſhly ſeparateth himſelf from the 
> color Ne Bren the bond of unity. Aug. 
If cockle appear in the church, yet ought 
neither our faith nor charity bc letted ; we 
muſt rather learn to be rota corn. G. 
While ſome men always take to themſelves 
a farther dominion than peaceable juſtice re- 
quireth, they periſh from the church : and 
while they pr oudly lift up themſelvcs, blinded 
with their own preſumption, they are bereft 
of the light of the truth. Greg. 
The church oft placed amidſt much chaff 
and cockle, ſuffereth many things: and yet 
whatſoever is either contrary to faith or good 
life ſhe alloweth not, neither holds ſhe her 
Peace, neither doth ſhe it. | 


Of DEVIL 8. | 

Defin. Devils are our tempters to ſin, B ae emy, 

and all other evils: They that ſtand in feat 

| 2 Cod, tale pleaſure iu that ck Diff 
eth them. 

HE Devil labours to deceive man, and 

greatly envies that any ſhould be ſaved. 

Satan uſcth great cunning to draw men 

xx from Chriſt; and he is undone for ever, that 

I I deceived by hun. 


Through 
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Through the envy of the devil, ſius entered 
into the work: 

The devil was the firſt author of lying, the 
firſt beginner of all ſubtile deceits, and the 
chief delighter in all ſin and wickedneſs. | 
Philo. 

The devils, not able to oppoſe god in him 
ſelf aſſault him in his members. Ag. 

The devil entang eth Jo with beauty, 
the uſurer with gold. the ambitious with 
ſmooth looks, the learned by falſe doctrine. 

The devil: oft- times ſpeak truth in oracles, 
to the intent they might ſhado their fal 
hoods the more cunningly. Ladtan. 

The devils (as being immortal ſpirits, and 
exerciſed in much knowledge) ſeem to work 
many things, which in truth are no miracles, 
but . works of nature. 

All the great power of devils proceedeth 
from the juſt indignation of God, who by 
ſuch tips chaſtiſeth the wicked, and exer- 
ciſeth the good. 

The power of God, and not the devil, is 
to be feared. Greg. 

The inviſible enemy is overcome by faith. 

The devils have will to hurt, but they 
want power. Auguſt . 

The devil is overcome by humili 

The devil is ſtrong againſt thoſe that en- 
tertain him, but weak aganſt thoſe that reſiſt 
him. Aug. 

He that giveth his word to the devil, 
breaketh his bond with God. Luther. 

The devil, temptation, and ſin, were the 
occaſion of man's fall. 

The 
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The devil. in the laſt day ſhall riſe againſt 
us in condemnation, for that he hath een 


more careful to get ſouls than we to fave 


them. Bern. 
The devil doth, ealily hit with his. arrows 
5 the proud man of this world, but the humble 
he miſieth. | 
The archer ſooner doth hit a great mark 
| than a little one. Amb. 


The devil ceaſeth to tempt them whom 


he hath already we: £5: 
Thedevilthoughhe ſeeth not our thou ghts, 
yer. by outward ſigns he many times doth 
ow them, as by our words. 
The devil is the father of hes, and the chief 
author of all deceit. 
The devil tempteth the ri ichteous one way, 
and the wicked another way. Greg. 
Ihe devil preſents before us many vain 
delights, to the intent he might the better 
keep our mind from godly meditation. 
| What ſin ſoever hath been by man at any 
time committed, was firſt 80 the devil in- 
vented. 
The faſt aca us of our evil words, 
next of our evil works, laſtly of our evil 
thoughts. Greg. 
He that flies from fin, flies from the devil. 
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Of HELL. 


Defin. Hell is in all things contrary to 8 

It is a place of torment, miſery, and deſola- 
tion; where the wicked "ſhall endure endleſs 

judgment of pain for their offences. | 
fo the ſtoick, taught, That the places 

of the repr obates were ſeparate. from 
the righteous'; the one being 33 and 
delectable, the other dark and damnable. - 

Hell is the hold of horror, diſtreſs and mi- 
ſery, the cell of torment, orief and vexation. 

The loſs of heaven is to the damned more 
grievous than the torment of hell. Chryf. 

Hell is the land of darkneſs. | 

- Woe be to him that by experience know- 
eth there is a hell. Chry/. 

Hell is a place of puniſhment, which God 
hath reſerved for the reprobates. 

In hell is no order, but a heap and chaos of 
confuſion. » 

The wretches in hell have an end without 
end, a death without death, a defect without 
defect, for their death lveth continually, and 
the end be ginneth always, and the defect « can 
never fail. 

Hell is every where, where heaven is not. 

The torture of a bad conſcicuce, is the hell 
of a living ſoul. Calvin. 

Good men have their hell in this world, 
that they may know their is a heaven after 
death tore ward the virtuous; and wicked men 
eſcape torments in this world, becauſe they 
call find chere! is a judgment to o come, wherein 
6g the 
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3 e Ws ſhall have puniſhment according 
to the number of their offences. Lactantius. 

. They that believe in Chr iſt have aleady 
overcome ſin and hell. 

To them that are n of the world, 
the remembrance. of hell is bitter.. 
The image of our ſins repebicnts unto us 
the picture of hell. 

Hell, hke death, is moſt uncertain, and a 
place of puniſhment molt aſſured... 
Hell is compared to the labyrinth which 
| Daedalus made, whoſe entrance — — but be · 
g once in, it is not poſſible to return. 

He that tempteth Chriſt will never ſpare | 
men. Bernard. | 

If thy mind be not „„ fre of 
4 take heed leſt aby ſoul feel the flames 

hell. 

Hell, though never ſo priv te, et in che 
end it will be moſt pubii n y 

Envy is a picture or reſemblance of hell. 

Death holdeth his ſtandard 1 in hell, which 


z called the land of death. 
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A DISCOURSE on MAN. 
By a late celebrated AUTHOR. 1. 


WAN is 2 creature deſigned for two differ” 

ent ſtates of being, or rather for two 
different ves; his firſt life is ſhort and tranſi - 
ent; his ſecond permanent andlaſting. 'The 

ueſtioa wearealleoncernedinis this, In which 
| of thoſe two livesitisourchief intereſt t. tomake 
| ourſelyes happy; or in 9 words, ne 


. 
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we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves 
the pleaſures and gratifications of a life which 
is uncertain and precarious, and at its utmoſt 
length of a very inconſiderable duration; or 
to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of a fe 
which is fixed and fettled, and will neyer end? 
Every man, uponthe firſt hearing of this queſ- 
tion, knows very well which ſide of it he ought 
to cloſe with; but however right we are in 
theory, it is plain that in practice we adhere 
to the wrong {ide of the queſtion; we make 
proviſions for this life as thoughit were never 
to have an end, and for the other life, as 
though it were, never to have a beginning. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a 
ſtranger to human nature; accidentally alight 
on the earth, and take a ſurvey of its inha- 
bitants, what would hisnationsofus be? Would 
not he think that we are ſpecies of beings 
made for quite different ends and purpoſes chan 
what wereally are? Muſt not he imagine that 
we were placed in this world to get riches 
and honours ? Would not he Think et tives 
our duty to toil after wealth, andſtation, and 
title? He would certainly imagine that we 
were influenced by a ſcheme of duties qui 
oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed . 
to us, and muſt therefore imagine that we are 
conſtant to our duty, and that we keep a ſtea- 
dy 925 on the end for which we were created. 
But how great would be his aſtoniſhment when 
lie learnt that we were beings not defigned 
to exiſt in this wo ve three fcore and ten 
moons? aud that the greateſt part of this bufy 
Ipeccsfall ſhort evenof hat age? How would 
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352 ANTIQUITY; Or, 
he be loſt in horroy and admiration, when he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, which 
fearce deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, 
Iſay, he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures 
are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, for 
which they make no preparations? Nothing 
can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that 
men who are perſuaded of theſe two different 
ſtates of being, ſnould be perpetually employed 
in providing for a life of three - ſcore and. ten 

years, and neglecting to make proviſion for 
that, which after many myriads of years will 
be {till a calls when we conſi- 
der that our endeavours for making ourſelves 

Fond or rich, or honourable, or whatever 

Iſe we place our happineſs in, may after all 

prove unſucceſsful; whereas, if we conſtantly 
and ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves 
happy in the other hfe; we are ſure that our 
endeavours will ſucceed, and we fhall not be 
diſappointed in our hope. ** 
— 1 * the caſe even at the worſt, by 
ſuppoſing (what ſeldom happens) that a 
courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in this life; 
hut if we ſuppoſe (as it generally happens) 
chat virtue would make us more happy, even 

mm this life, than a contrary courſe of vice; 
how can we ſufhciently admire the ſtupidity 

madneſs of thoſe perſons, who are capable 
be making ſo abſurd a choice? 

Every wiſe man therefore will confider this 

life only, as it may cenduce to the happinefs 
of the other, and chearfully facrifice the plea- 
fires of a few years to thoſe of an — 
n 3 AK, 0 0 
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and, at the fame time to ſbetu that his onn- 
| ſeience and omnipreſence are coexiſſent, and 

run together through the whole infinitude of 


ſpace, this confideration might furniſh us toith 
mung incentives to devotion, and motives to 


W may aſſure aurſelves that the great author of natur 
| will not always be as one who is indifferent to any o 
kis creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in his love, will be 
ſure at length to feel him in his diſpleaſure ; and how dread- 
ful is the condition of that creature, who is only ſenſible of the 
being of his creator by whathe ſuffers from him: He is as eſſen- 
tially prefent in hell as in heaven, but the inhabitants of thoſe 
accurſed places behold him only in his wratk, and ſbrink within 
their flames to conceal themſelves from him 3 it is not in the 
pawer of imagination to conceive the fearful effects of omni- 
potence incenſed. The bleſſed in heaven behold him face to 
ace, that is, are as ſenſible of his preſence, as we are of the 
preſence of any. perſon whom we look upon with our eyes; 
- Au is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which they appr& 
hend one another, as uy * — objects, 8 N 5 
is no queſtion but our , when t are diſem ied, « 
placed in glorified bodies, will by tha faculty, in whatever 
part of ſpace 4 — be always ſenfible of the divine 
preſence : We who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding between 
us and the world af ſpirits, muſt be content to know that the 
Spirit of God is preſent with us, by the effects which he pro- 
duceth in us; our outward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend 
him: We may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by 
his influence upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous 22 whi 
he awakens in us, by thofe ſeeret eomforts and retreſhments 
which he conveys into our fouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys | 
and inward ſatisfactions, which are perpetually ſpringing up 
and diffufing themſelves among all the thoughts of good men; 
he is lodged in our very eſſence, and is as a ſoul within the 
foul, to irradi ate its 1 rectify its will, purify its 
} paſfions, and enliven all the powers of man: How happy 
therefore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and medita- 
| tion, by virtue and good works, opens this communication 
and his own foul ; Though — 
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him, and all nature looks black about him, he has his light and 
ſupport within him, that are able to chear his mind, and bear 
him up in the midſt of all thoſe horrors which encompaſs him; 
he knows that hoes at hand, and Is always nearer to 
Him, than any thing elſe can be which is capable of annoying 
or terrifying him; in the - midſt of calumny or contempt he 
attends to that being who whiſpers. better things within bis 
ſoul, and whom he looks upon as his defender, his glory, and 
he lifter up of his head; in his deepeſt ſolitude and retire- 
ment, he knows that he is in company with the greateſt of 
b and perceives within, himſelf ſuch real ſenſations cf 
us preſence, as are more delightful than any thing that can 
be met With in the converſation of his creatures; even in tl: 
hour of death, he confiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 


nothing elſe, but the breaking down of that partition which 
| ſands ixt his ſoul and the ſigbt of that being, who is al- 


ways preſent with him, and is about to manifeſt nſelf to him 
in fulneſs of joy. If we would be thus happy, and thus ſen- 
fible of our maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of hi. 
mercy and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all our 
. thoughts, that, in the language of the ſcripture, his ſoul may 
have pleaſure in us; we muſt take care not to grieve his holy 
ſpirit, and endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts 
ways acceptable in his fight, that he may delight thus to re- 
fide and dwell in us : But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
- thoſe more emphatical words in divine revelation, If a man 
eue me, he will deep my word, and my father will love him, 
and we will comt unn him, and make our abode with him. 
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